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WHITEST WHITE TO DARKEST DARK! 


Which Pillsbury Rye do you prefer? 


We make all kinds... and all are right! _ get flour notable for extra-fine rye flavor, unchanging 


Whitest white to darkest dark... finest fine to quality, and ever-trustworthy performance— 


coarsest coarse—there’s a PILLSBURY RYE FLOUR that’s PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


exactly right for any and every variety of rye bread. p | I, [, . B nN Y / C 
Choose your rye flour from Pillsbury’s complete line. U 
That way, you'll be sure of getting flour that precisely RYE FLOURS 


fits your formulas — your baking methods — your 


customers’ rye-bread preferences. What’s more, you'll 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Wednesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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BREWERS’ SURPLUS YEAST ARRIVING AT THE 
HAFFENREFFER YEAST PROCESSING 
PLANT AND DRYING CENTER 


JOIN THE FOOD CONSERVATION PROGRAM... USE 


NUTRITIONAL 


DRIED BREWERS YEAST 
in Army Ration Biscuits 


Haffenreffer Nutritional Dried Brewers Yeast conserves valuable 
food material. It constitutes a blend of Brewers Yeasts chosen for 
their individual capacities for flavor production and cultured in a 
grain medium conducive to ester formation. All strains are skill- 
fully combined to produce “Balanced Flavor” and fortified to meet 


vitamin potency requirements of C. Q. D. Specification No. 176-B. 
APPROVED BY QMC SUBSISTENCE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY 
MILD IN FLAVOR ~ UNIFORM IN QUALITY 


HAFFENREFFER & CO., INC. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
SINCE 1870 
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Regardless of what your brand name may be 
worth to you, it has a far greater value to 
America—and to all the world—because of 
the system of free enterprise it symbolizes. 
Thru brand names, manufacturers are urged 
to produce something better than their neigh- 
bors. They are rewarded for daring torise above 
names build consumer 


mediocrity. Brand 


preference, fame and fortune. It is your obli- 


What <sYOUR Giraud Yame Worth? 


gation to ‘‘keep brand names blazing” in every 
ad, on every package, at every point of sale. 

Chase designers stand ready to counsel with 
you that your name may stand out in bril- 
liant display on every bagged product you 
pack. Write today for full information about 
Chase designing service. Just send a note on 
your letterhead to your nearest Chase office. 


No obligation, of course. 





ST. LOUIS e 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK ° 


Let Chore Keep Your Grand Yame Glazing ! 
CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


ca * 
a (roast to Csest Bag Serxnutee — Boise ¢* DALLAS e TOLEDO ¢ DENVER © DETROIT @¢ MEMPHIS #® BUFFALO 


CLEVELAND °@ MILWAUKEE e 


e NEW ORLEANS #® ORLANDO, FLA. @ 


HARLINGEN, TEXAS @ 





PITTSBURGH e 
SALT LAKE CITY e 


CHAGRIN FALLS, O, @® 


KANSAS CITY e MINNEAPOLIS . 


OKLAHOMA CITY e PORTLAND, ORE, e 


HUTCHINSON, KAN, 





GOSHEN, 








IND. 
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As the harvest moves, we again are picking 
the particular wheat we must have for your 


Thoro-Bread flour. 


The annual Arnold guarantee of flour qual- 
ity is filling our storage bins. It guarantees 
the texture and taste of the bread your cus- 


tomers eat. 
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THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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Neither salesmanship nor service can profit the baker who 


fails to make good bread. Though he have every facility 
of plant and equipment and though he exceed all of his 
competitors in energy and enterprise, unless he produces 


good bread, success will pass him by. 


It is perha| $s Permissioi it the fundamental of the 
best bread can alway » | } fair price From this mill. 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks 
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..eeeIS YOUR 
RECONVERSION PROBLEM 


3 
» 


MR. BAKER! 


Trose NOTES UP THERE ARE 


“MESS CALL.” 


Millions of GI’s have become very familiar with 
em in the last few years. The same as they’ve 


gotten familiar with the kind of bread pro- 
duced by our military forces .... 


That’s why Mess Call is your Reconversion 
Problem, Mr. Baker. Because when those boys 


come home... and when their Mothers say, 


“Soup’s on”... what kind of bread are they 


going to prefer? ... 


Will they want the kind they’ve gotten used 
to in the Army ... or are they looking 
forward to a slice of “civilian bread”? ... 


Whichever preference they show, Cannon Valley 
Spring Wheat Flours are the backbone of a 
superb loaf of bread. Lean formula or rich 
formula . .. straight dough or sponge dough . . 
spring wheat is the answer for smoother, 
heartier, golden-crusted loaves . . . a uniformly 
better product day after day. You'll be wise 

to supply yourself now with the flour that 

does the best job, either way! 


CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES - CHAMBER OF COMMERCE - MINNEAPOLIS 
MILL AT CANNON FALLS, MINN. 


VANITY FAIR - TELEPHONE - MARITIME 


INVADER 


(HIGLUTEN) 
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| on throughout the country 
agree fully with Mr. Marshall’s 
opinion that enrichment will be 
the BIG SELLING POINT in the 
postwar period. There is no doubt 
that enrichment has served to lift 
bread into the category of a pre- 
ferred food ... a protective food 
. .. a food which is making an 
outstanding contribution toward 
improving the Nation’s dietary. 





Excerpt from talk before the New 
England Bakers Association on 


November 14, 1944: 


“I’m personally convinced that 
enrichment is going to be the big 
selling point of all wide-awake 
bread-makers in the postwar 


world,’’—M. LEE MARSHALL, Chairman 


of the Board, Continental Baking Co., Inc. 














Speed the Victory 
with War Bonds 












MERCK 
New York, N.Y. «+ 


& CO, 





M 
PURE VITAMIN SUBSTANCES 


Inc. 


Philadelphia, Pa. + 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 





ERCK 





for Flour Enrichment: 
VITAMIN By 
(Thiamine Hydrochloride) 
VITAMIN Bo 
(Riboflavin) 
NIACIN 








Manufacturing Chemists 


St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. + 









RAHWAY. Ns 2s 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire Tawe | ie 
; plies 


IKES PEAK BAKERY FLOURS [i = 
ABD Ge EY # ; “ 2 
from HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT 
Now more than ever you need the extra tolerance — greater stability — 
higher absorption — better keeping qualities afforded by these outstanding 
flours. Hear the complete story from our representative. In just a few 


minutes you will learn there is something “new” in flour. Specify PIKES 


PEAK Bakery Flours—for every baking requirement. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


Jor Gakers.. PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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July Subsidy Rates Lowered 2'2-3%c 





PACIFIC PAYMENT 29’sc BU; 
OTHER WHEAT ON 24%c RATE 


Adjustment to New Crop Basis Not as Severe as Many 
Forecast—Some Squeeze on Millers in Areas 
of Latest Harvesting 


After rush action cleared the price 
control bill through Congress just 
ahead of the June 30 deadline, the 
Defense Supplies Corp. announced 
July subsidy rates of 29'%c for Pa- 
cific Coast wheat and all wheat 
ground in the west coast area and 
2416c for all other wheat ground out- 
side the Pacific states. The new 
rates represent a reduction of 2%c 
in the Pacific rate and 3c in the 
rate for the remainder of the coun- 
thy. 

The adjustment to the new crop 
basis was less severe than many mill- 
ers had anticipated. Fearing that 
DSC would make a liberal discount 
in expectation of declining wheat 
prices in July, guessers forecast the 
July rates from 4c to 7c, and oc- 
casionally more, below the previous 
month’s level for wheat outside the 
Pacific area. 

Taking into account the 3%c ad- 
vance in wheat ceilings, the subsidy 
rates now have been lowered 612c 
outside the Pacific area since May. 
The drop in the similar period last 
year was 74%4@10c. For Pacific mill- 
ers there was a 5c drop over that 
period last year compared with %c 
this season. Last year the rates con- 
tinued to decline through September. 

Continuing the experience of last 
year, the period of adjustment to new 
crop wheat prices puts the heaviest 
burden on millers whose wheat sup- 
plies are the last to be harvested. 
Durum millers continue to feel the 
greatest effects of the averaged 


prices. Their wheat values continue 
at ceilings and the net effect of the 
July subsidy is likely to be about a 
9c sack cut in their margins, which 
were already smaller than those of 
other milling groups. There is ap- 
proximately a 7c bu squeeze on 





durum millers in the present subsidy 
rate. 

Spring wheat millers also will be 
squeezed by the July rates, unless 
cash wheat prices drop away from 
present levels, which is not a very 
likely prospect now. There is about 
a 6c bu squeeze at present in this 
case, which may have the effect of 
slowing up spring wheat flour sales 
this month. 

Soft winters likewise are at ceil- 
ings and on the basis of current spot 
markets, there is some squeeze on 
millers of this type, too, varying from 
about lec to 5c bu in different mar- 
kets. However, new crop movement 
is likely to ease this situation be- 
fore the month of July is over. 





First Canadian Durum Arrives 


at Duluth to Fill Army Needs 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A cargo of 
270,000 bus of Canadian durum wheat 
arrived at Duluth June 29 and cars 
are being moved to mills for grinding 
on army semolina contracts. Another 
lot of 75,000 bus has been bought for 
later arrival by the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp., which is bringing in the 
wheat in order to meet army re- 
quirements for durum products which 
mills could not fill because of lagging 
receipts of domestic durum. 

CCC has been authorized to bring 
in 400,000 bus of durum outside the 
wheat import quota, but millers feel 
that this figure will prove to be in- 
adequate. The army has a 200,000- 
sack requisition for semolina for 
July to be filled and the War Food 
Administration has been trying for 
some time to buy a similar amount. 
The imports made so far will not go 
very far toward filling these needs, 
much less supply macaroni manufac- 
turers who have large government 
contracts for their products. Durum 








1945—Month 


February 
January 
1944—Month 
December 
November 
October 11-31 
October 1-10 
September 


February 
January 
1943— 


December 


Flour Subsidy Rates 
The flour milling subsidy rates announced by the Defense Supplies 


Corp. are shown below, with comparisons, in cents per bushel: 


Outside Pacific Area 
Hard Wheat 


Pacific Area 

Durum All Wheat 
28 32 

28 27 

28 26 

27 26Y; 
25, 261 

23 27 


Soft Wheat 


19 19 

18 18 

17 17 
21, 
17/, 
18 
19 
26 
26 
24 
24 














millers’ wheat stocks are very low. 

Although no definite plans have yet 
been made by CCC to bring in more 
than 400,000 bus from Canada, it is 
probable that the army will ask for 
more Canadian wheat unless domes- 
tic durum marketings improve con- 
siderably. Through state AAA com- 
mittees and other channels every ef- 
fort is being made to induce North 
Dakota farmers, particularly, to mar- 
ket what durum they have while cars 
are available. Arrivals at Minneapo- 
lis last week were only 81 cars of 
durum, about the same as the pre- 
vious week, and far less than mills 
require. Statistics suggest that there 
is from 5,000,000 to 9,000,000 bus of 
durum on farms. 


Canadian Durum Supply 
Supplies of Cana- 
dian durum wheat appear adequate 
to meet the present demand, and 
while the supply situation is not 
loose, it is certainly not as tight as 
reports from the United States would 
suggest. 

The scarcity of durum exists only 
as far as certain grades are con- 
cerned, but No. 3 durum, which is in 
best demand, appears to be in satis- 
factory supply. 

At present there are roughly 3,500,- 
000 bus of durum wheat in the Cana- 
dian visible supply, including 1,500,- 
000 bus located at the lakehead, more 
than 400,000 bus at lower lake ports, 
and a small amount at the seaboard. 
During the past week, a cargo of No. 
3 durum was cleared from the Cana- 
dian lakehead to the United States, 
and it is understood that another 
cargo is being made up. Supplies of 
the two top grades are scarce. 

Visible stocks of Canadian durum 
at the end of July last year were 
slightly in excess of 3,000,000 bus, 
and 1944 production was estimated 
at 11,000,000 bus, boosting available 
supplies in Canada in the crop year 
1944-45 to above 14,000,000 bus. Of 
this total less than 1,000,000 bus was 
required to seed the durum crop for 
harvest in 1945, and since Aug. 1, 
1944, farmers have delivered roughly 
7,000,000 bus to country elevators. 
This would leave approximately 6,- 
000,000 bus, of which some would 
be fed to poultry, with the remain- 
der in farmers’ hands. 


Winnipeg, Man. 


Kansas Statement on 
F.0.B. Feed Sales 
Applies Nationally 


Washington, D. C.—At the recent 
meeting in Wichita between Office of 
Price Administration pricing officials 
and Kansas milling representatives, a 
clear, concise statement of policy con- 
cerning section 6 of RMPR 173 was 
resolved and should go a long way 
toward removing any misunderstand- 
ing of that particular phase of the 
millfeed order. 

At the Kansas meeting, it was ex- 
plained that it was the spirit and in- 
tention of RMPR 173 that mills 
should not make sales of this com- 
modity on an f.o.b. mill basis, when 
the buyer received the millfeed by 
rail. 

However, it is recognized that 
emergency requirements of buyers 
may occur, and under these circum- 
stances mills would be permitted to 
make f.o.b. shipments, particularly to 
out-of-position buyers, except that 
the mills should refrain from offering 
millfeeds on an f.o.b. basis, and 
should make the sale only at the 
specific requests of emergency and 
out-of-position buyers. Sales of mill- 
feeds to buyers should not be made 
indiscriminately on an f.o.b. mill basis 
where the buyer receives the com- 
modity by rail. 

It was voluntarily agreed upon by 
Kansas millers that they would limit 
the amount of millfeed sold on an 
f.o.b. mill basis by rail delivery to 
buyers to not more than 10% of 
their sales. 

While this statement of policy and 
intention concerning rail shipments 
of millfeeds involved Kansas millers’ 
problems, it is learned that this same 
statement has equal force and effect 
for mills wherever they may be situ- 
ated. 

For the sake of emphasis, it seems 
necessary to state that the Kansas 
meeting did not conclude that 10% 
of millfeeds can be sold on an f.o.b. 
mill basis to buyers receiving by rail. 

OPA officials made it clear to 
Kansas millers that continued abuse 
of the spirit of the regulation might 
eventually lead to a revocation of 
section 6 of the millfeed order, and 
under these circumstances it is seen 
that it probably would be necessary 
to put millfeed distribution on an 
allocation basis. This proposal was 
tentatively discussed by Walter Ber- 
ger, feed management director of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency, 
with the Millers National Federation 
committee over a year ago, and re- 
jected because of the great difficul- 
ties and probable business disloca- 
tion which would follow. 


NR aR A NS SE RRS DE EEN 
WFA TO BUY THIS WEEK 


Washington, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has announced that it 
is seeking 80,000,000 Ibs of hard 
wheat flour enriched, one half to be 
purchased by midnight, July 5, and 
the balance by midnight of July 6. 
This agency has been taking larger 
quantities recently, due to the ex- 
panding UNRRA needs. 
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Heavy Food Production Urged 


ANDERSON COMMITTEE KEYNOTES 
PRICE PROPS AS FOOD SOLUTION 


oan 
Vegetable Program Cited as Example—Butter, Poultry Problems 
Get Specific Recommendations—Sugar to Continue 
Short Until Philippine Output Restored 


Washington, D. C.—Abundant pro- 
duction of all types of food, spurred 
by support prices and incentive pro- 
grams, is the keynote of the final 
report on food shortages issued by 
the Anderson House special commit- 
tee investigating food shortages, and 
probably forecasts the policy line 
which will be followed at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture after July 1, 
1945, when Clinton Anderson as- 
sumed the post of Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. 

In this final report, concurred in 
by all members without dissent, the 
committee comments on the abun- 
dant production of fresh vegetables, 
which, as a result of satisfactory 
price policy, has brought forth pro- 
duction to meet all needs. 

From this springboard, the report 
swings immediately into the con- 
trasting condition which has occurred 
in production of meat, poultry and 
eggs. The report states that the 
1945 pig goal failed to reflect needs, 
but fails to ascribe any reason for 
this failure. In this respect the re- 
port is mildly critical of the old War 
Food Administration management for 
failure to act promptly on hog sup- 
port prices and in not increasing 
them to the $13.50 cwt level. How- 
ever, later in the report the commit- 
tee recognizes the feed situation and 
admits that delay in increasing the 
hog support guarantee was prudent 
until feed crop supplies for this year 
were definitely known. 

Before embarking on its poultry 
and egg phase of the final report, 
the committe emphasizes the lack of 
assurance to producers that their 
production will be absorbed when it 


contrast of 
govern- 


becomes available. The 
this policy with the 
ment procurement policy for muni- 
tions is cited as a source of short- 
ages in these products. In direct war 
munitions production the contractor 
is provided with contract settlement 


assurance which is not available to 
the food processor. 
The committee recommends the 


continuation of price support policy, 
but also states that claimants for 
food should be obligated to take in 
full the commodities claimed. How- 
ever, the committee fails to remark 
that this policy was previously fol- 
lowed by the WFA in the case of 
eggs last year, when production 
swamped storage facilities and the 
WFA bought all offerings at its 
announced support price level and 
was forced to dump these stocks for 
feed purposes at what amounted to 
almost a total loss. 


The committee analyzes the egg 
problem as involving at this time 


pressure on this commodity, due to 
the meat protein shortage and the 
black market incentive to dispose of 
laying hens now to the detriment of 
egg production later. 

It is recommended by the com- 
mittee that a tough enforcement pol- 
icy be invoked to check black mar- 
kets—the committee leans to abun- 
dant supplies as an effective deterrent 
to the black market—and that the 
higher fall egg ceiling be announced 
immediately as an incentive to poul- 


trymen to keep laying hens now. 
That question has been thoroughly 
discussed between OPA and WFA 
officials previously, and, while the 


OPA was willing to take this step, 





Northeastern Feed Crisis Feared 
Unless Boxcar Numbers Increase 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The solution of the 
feed crisis feared in the Northeast 
hinges on results of government offi- 
cials’ promises to increase the sup- 
ply of boxcars for the movement of 
grain from waterfront elevators in 
Butlfalo. 

Grain men blamed the acute short- 
age of boxcars here on the fact that 
the eastern railroads have been 
stripped of boxcars to help move the 
grain from country elevators in the 
West. 

Government’ representatives  as- 
sured the Buffalo grain industry re- 
cently that between 600 and 700 cars 
will be furnished elevators to move 
export and domestic grain, an indus- 
try spokesman said. The elevators 
currently are loading only about 300 
cars daily for such shipments. This 
is less than half the elevators’ needs. 

Of these 300 cars, about 100 are 
being used for domestic grain and 
200 for export. The domestic grain 
shipments are said to be running be- 
hind the demands from feed mills, 
whose orders are skyrocketing. The 
lack of corn is forcing feed mills to 
use greater quantities of other types 


of grain. 

One feed mill representative said 
that “overbuying” by feed retailers 
is swelling demands on the mills. 
“You can’t blame them after the 
transportation snarl last winter,” he 
added. “They aim to build up their 
inventories.” 

He also declared the government 
should get “some of the cars rolling 
at ports, where they have been idle 
so long they are getting moss on the 
wheels.” 

Several elevators here are loading 
grain into opentop coal cars for short 
haul movements to feed mills to cope 
with the situation. 

The dearth of railroad cars has 
hampered grain shipments on the 
Great Lakes all season, first at the 
head of the lakes, now at the un- 
loading ports. Grain shipments to 
Buffalo so far this year are running 
about 10,000,000 bus behind last year, 
although ships are available. 

The elevators here are plugged be- 
cause the railroads can’t move grain 
from them and, consequently, they 
can’t receive much grain by lake 
boats. 


it would have required Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization approval as it 
meant a penetration of the hold-the- 
line order and egg prices now more 
than fully reflect parity requirements 
of the price law. 

Another and rather ominous rec- 
ommendation price-wise — is that 
which suggests that the egg price 
support level for the flush production 
season of 1946 be established at high- 
er levels, and that this announce- 
ment be made well in advance to pre- 
pare poultrymen to meet desired 
goals with full assurance that they 
will obtain these price levels. 

Finally, concerning poultry, it is 
recommended that the poultry freeze 
order in the Del-Mar-Va be tem- 
porarily suspended to ease black mar- 
ket pressure on meats, and that army 
procurement for poultry be generally 
aimed at all producing regions when, 
it is said, in full production seasons 
a whole year’s army procurement 
could be obtained in a relatively 
short time. 

Shortage of fats and oils will prob- 
ably continue through 1946, the com- 
mittee says, reflecting lowered cotton 
crop and dim prospects that renewed 
imports of oils will be obtained from 
the Pacific area. Domestic produc- 
tion of these commodities, represent- 
ing cottonseed, soybean, peanut and 
corn oils, lard and butter, will fall 
short of total requirements and will 
drain reserves. Out of a total sup- 
ply of these commodities of 6,940,- 
000,000 Ibs, civilians will obtain 5,- 
000,000,000 Ibs. Total indicated re- 
quirements for military, civilians and 
relief amount to 7,100,000,000 Ibs. 
Requirements of allied nations and 
neutrals for fats and oils will prob- 
ably be filled from South American 
sources in return for supplies of fuel 
oil to be supplied from this country. 

The committee points out the con- 
tradictory condition, where in the 
face of greatly increased milk pro- 
duction, butter output has fallen to a 
point where an acute shortage of 
this commodity exists. It is stated 
that butter ceilings are out of line 
with other milk products. The com- 
mittee asks that a study be made of 
pricing policies to work out a plan 
to induce greater production of but- 
ter, without sacrificing production of 
other essential milk by-products. 

Present officials at the WFA are 
completely familiar with the back- 
ground of this problem and months 
told The Northwestern Miller 
that the butter industry was a war 
casualty. The decision involved a 
choice between diverting milk to but- 
ter, instead of cheese and other prod- 
which at that time were con- 
must items by international 


ago 


ucts, 
sidered 
leaders. 
The report gives recognition to the 
potential feed shortage problem, 
which can result through lack of 
transportation facilities to move feed 
ingredients from surplus to deficit 
production areas. ‘The country can- 
not afford to waste food which has 
already been produced,” reflects ful- 
ly recommendations which have been 
repeatedly made by Walter Berger, 
AAA feed management director, but 
which have been turned aside by la- 
bor officials at the WFA. That the 
new secretary has been impressed by 
the possibility of food wastage 
through artificial feed shortages in 
the deficit areas is a good sign that 
more forceful action on Mr. Berger’s 
recommendation may be pushed. 
Concerning sugar, the committee 
admits the world situation is not en- 
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couraging at this time and probably 
will not be improved until the Philip- 
pine output can be restored. Warn- 
ing that our supplies of sugar must 
be disbursed with great caution, the 
committee cites the potential danger 
that a rush of industrial procurement 
of sugar quotas for the entire quar- 
ter may bring about a maldistribu- 
tion of supplies. It is recommended 
that measures be taken to institute 
a transportation subsidy for dislocat- 
ed sugar shipments to compensate 
for increased freight costs, which are 
not reflected in present ceiling prices. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. L. JACOBSON QUITS , 
ARNOLD MILLING POST 


Announces Retirement After 21 Years 
as Managing Head of Kan- 
sas Firm 


Sterling, Kansas.—A. L. Jacobson 
has announced his retirement as pres- 
ident of Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, 
Kansas, after 21 years as managing 
head of that business. Maintaining 
his financial holdings in the enter- 
prise and serving as chairman of the 
board, Mr. Jacobson will devote only 
part time to the company affairs. 

Succeeding Mr. Jacobson as man- 
ager of the business is L. A. Ritter- 
house, who for several years has 
been head of the grain department, 
traffic manager, secretary and treas- 
urer. He will now hold the posi- 
tion of secretary and treasurer. U. 
S. Hodge, Hutchinson, Kansas, who 
has been chairman of the board, be- 
comes president, and D. F. Johnson 
continues as sales manager. The 
change became effective July 1. 

After the Arnold-Madaus Milling 
Co. was reorganized into Arnold 
Milling Co. in 1924, Mr. Jacobson 
joined the firm as manager. Since 
that time the mill has had a remark- 
able record, engaging profitably in 
both family and bakery business and 


enlarging its capacity as business 
grew. In 1924 the mill had a ca- 


pacity of about 1,300 sacks daily, and 
today it is rated at 2,000. Storage 
has been built up from a few thou- 
sand bushels to 500,000. 

Mr. Jacobson started in the flour 
business in the early 1900’s with his 
brother, P. L. Jacobson, who now 
lives in California. In 1912 he joined 
John L. Rodney in the milling busi- 
ness in Abilene, Kansas, and later 
built the mill at Atchison which was 
bought by Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

A civic leader in Sterling, Mr. 
Jacobson a few years ago was elected 
mayor, and served three years as 
commissioner of the city. He was 
largely instrumental in bringing nat- 
ural gas to the city nearly 20 years 
ago, and also organized the Rotary 


a I I I I lags 
Anderson’s Platform 


In taking office as the new sec- 
retary of agriculture, Clinton P. An- 
derson stated that there is nothing 
more important now than a sound 
food program. He indicated that he 
will stress four fundamentals: 

1. Abundant production to meet 
wartime requirements. 

2. The guarantees farmers need 
from government to get greater pro- 
duction. 

3. The necessary action to make 
good on the promises of government 
to farmers. 

4. Improvements in distribution 
so that supplies may be shared more 
fairly among all of us. 


ge th gy et tN yes 
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Club there, the first one in the world 
to be established in a city of less 
than 5,000. He served the first two 
terms as president of that club. Mr. 
Jacobson also is a member of the 
Kansas City Club. 

He has been equally active in help- 
ing promote the welfare of the mill- 
ing business, never missing an op- 
portunity to assist in crop improve- 
ment work or any other similar activ- 
ity. Mr. Jacobson has taken suffi- 
cient time away from his manage- 
ment duties at Sterling to travel ex- 
tensively each year among the flour 


trade in eastern and central states 
markets. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jacobson will con- 


tinue to live in Sterling, and he plans 
later in the year to visit relatives 
in California. For several years they 
have spent a few weeks each year at 
a fishing resort in Michigan, and now 
probably will spend more of their 
time there and on the west coast. 
Their son, James, is a corporal in 
the army, stationed at Jefferson Bar- 
racks. 


L. A. Ritterhouse, New 
Arnold Manager, 
Veteran in Trade 


L. A. Ritterhouse, who became 
manager of the Arnold Milling Co. 
this week upon the retirement of A. 
L. Jacobson, joined the organization 
in 1915 when he left school. His 
first employer was Henry J. Arnold, 
ind he has been with the coimpany 
continuously since that time except 
for two years during World War I 
when he was in the service. His 
experience has covered virtually ev- 
ry phase of the business, including 
accounting, grain buying, traffic and 
in assisting in management while Mr. 
Jacobson was away from the city. He 
has been a member of the board of 
directors since 1926, and in civic af- 
fairs is in the chamber of commerce, 
American Legion and Boy Scout work. 

In the last war Mr. Ritterhouse 
was regimental supply sergeant with 
the 35th division. His son, Fayne, 
is in a hospital in the Hawaiian 
Islands, where he has been since he 
was wounded by a Japanese mortar 
shell in Okinawa nearly three months 
igo. 

Dave F. Johnson, who continues 
is sales manager, has been with the 
\rnold Milling Co. for two years. 
Previous to that he was sales man- 
iger for the Claflin (Kansas) Flour 
Mills. He is well known both among 
ikery and family flour buyers. 
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FLOUR BROKERS TO HAVE 
NEW BAKERY DEPARTMENT 


Omaha, Neb. The Kelly-Erick- 
son Co., flour brokers, will soon 
1ave a bakery production depart- 
ment that will as closely as possible 
duplicate actual bakery operations. 
The department will be installed in 

separate room already selected for 
that purpose, and will not be direct- 
ly connected with the company’s con- 
trol laboratory. Equipment will in- 
clude a tray traveling oven, over- 
head proofer, rounder, molder, mixer 
ind other modern bakery machines. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MONTANA MILL BURNS 


Antelope, Mont.—The plant of the 
Sheridan Milling Co. was destroyed 
by fire recently. Cause of the fire was 
undetermined, C. A. Brandon, owner 
of the 200-sack mill, said. No plans 
have been made for rebuilding the 
mill. 
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THE WASHINGTON SPOTLIGHT 


AGRICULTURE’S NEW LEADER 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 





LINTON P. ANDERSON comes 

to the leading post in the De- 
partment of Agriculture after a great 
build-up prepared around his activ- 
ities as chairman of the House spe- 
cial committee investigating food 
shortages. 

Taking over this difficult task just 
a few months short of his fiftieth 
birthday, his record reveals little 
which indicates a broad knowledge of 
the problems of agriculture. Person- 
ally he conveys the appearance of a 
keen youth intent on getting to the 
bottom of things quickly without 
stopping to quibble over extraneous 
details. He smiles a little too fre- 
quently—like politicians on meeting 
nights at the club house. 

The Anderson background since 
1933 is one of political job-holding in 
his adopted state of New Mexico, ex- 
cept for two years as managing direc- 
tor of the U. S. Coronado Exposition 
Commission prior to his first term as 
Congressman in the 77th Congress. 

He seems to be attempting always 
to follow out the old George M. 
Cohan prescription of ‘‘always leave 


them smiling when you say good- 
bye” without being able to convey 
that infectious enthusiasm of the 
late Mr. Cohan. Trade association 


observers are wondering if there is 
anything behind the Anderson smile. 
That remains to be disclosed. 
However, he is drawing back into 
the department and into positions of 
responsibility within the department, 
executives who know agriculture. 





Clinton P. Anderson 


Perhaps it is unfair to cite his exclu- 
sive political background lest it be in- 
terpreted as meaning that politicians 
are incapable of good administration. 
Frequently the reputation of a suc- 
cessful politician is a victim of his 
environment and the man would have 
been equally successful in other pur- 
suits. All business is basically the 
same and politics is one form of busi- 
ness. 
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Mr. Anderson hardly inspires the 
confidence which would have greeted 
the appointment of Chester Davis, 
for example, yet his committee tour 
on the food shortage problem has 
generally been one of successfully im- 
pressing leaders in the food process- 
ing field. However, private opinions 
from certain government officials dis- 
close that he had some woozy ideas on 
what must be done to manage our ag- 
ricultural economy but which are said 
to have been quickly abandoned when 
specialists called his attention to 
facts that would have been instant- 
ly recognized by a more competent 
agricultural executive. That Mr. 
Anderson can be shown is reassuring 
and that he has J. B. Hutson to do 
the showing is comforting. 

Mr. Anderson operates a general 
insurance agency in Albuquerque 
and is president of the Mountain 
States Casualty Co. He has a back- 
ground of farm operation, owning 800 
acres of irrigated farm land and a 
large dairy herd in New Mexico and 
a 640-acre farm near Mitchell, S. D., 
his native state. 

His congressional career which be- 
gan in 1940 includes the chairman- 
ship of the House committee to in- 
vestigate campaign expenditures for 
1944 as well as the present food 
shortage committee chairmanship. 
In his second term in Congress he 
served on the House appropriations 


committee and was elected to the 
ways and means committee at the 
start of the present Congress. 





Gross Mismanagement of WF A Food 
Handling Charged in House Report 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Correspondent of 
Miller 


Washington 


The Northwestern 


Washington, D. C.—In a 
replete with evidence of sloppy man- 
and completely inadequate 


of account and 


report, 


agement 


records other con- 
trols ordinarily present 


ation of any business, the House sub- 


in the oper- 


committee on appropriations has re- 


vealed a scandal of major propor- 
tions involving a waste of public 
funds. It appears to have nominated 


Lt. Col. Ralph W. Olmstead as the 
goat, and at the same time declines 
to assign any responsibility to the 
retiring administrator of the War 
Food Administration, Marvin Jones, 
who according to the committee re- 
port, was co-operative in every way 
possible. 

The committee has passed on the 
information obtained to the new 
Secretary of Agriculture, Clinton P. 
Anderson, with the warning that it 
will expect from him periodic re- 
ports of steps taken by him to cor- 
rect the conditions that occurred un- 
der the old management. 

In summing up the evidence pre- 
sented to it, the House sub-com- 
mittee agrees that many necessary 
errors of judgment and administra- 
tion occurred, but it also states that 


the WFA has been operating for a 
sufficiently long time to have devel- 
oped a considerable degree of regu- 
larity of procedures and that its or- 
ganization should have been perfect- 
ed to a greater degree of efficiency 
than been the case. 

In pointing up its contentions of 
mismanagement, inefficiency, spoil- 


has 


age of food and lack of adequate 
records of account, the committee 


cites instances of unreasonable trans- 
fers of food products between termi- 
nal storage warehouses involving 
wasteful practices, which are now 
subject to an investigation by the 
attorney general. 
Testimony by WFA officials be- 
fore the committee has failed to de- 
termine the responsibility for these 
conditions, it is stated. 

Settlement of accounts between 
the WFA and purchasers of surplus 
commodities and between warehouse- 
men have been conducted on an 
unbusiness-like basis, the report 
states, thereby making it possible for 
unscrupulous operators to defraud 
the government. 

The accounting procedure of the 
WFA concerning sales of surplus 
commodities was far from desirable, 
the report indicates, pointing out an 
asset account titled, unbilled Ac- 
counts Receivable, which represents 


the difference between the bulletin 
price at which the WFA offered foods 
for re-sale and the price actually 
received. As the committee points 
out, with much justice, this account 
reflects an asset which is absolutely 
worthless, and never was and never 
could be of any value. 

Accusing Lt. Col. Olmstead of pro- 
viding the committee with misin- 
formation regarding financial losses 
incurred under the egg support price 
program in 1944, the committee calls 
attention to the importance of good 
faith in dealings between govern- 


ment employees and Congress. Pre- 
cisely the committee charges that 
Lt. Col. Olmstead reported finan- 


cial losses under the egg price sup- 
port program amounting to substan- 
tially less than the losses actually 
sustained. 

In concluding that section of its 
report devoted to Lt. Col. Olmstead, 
the committee states, “Col. Ralph 
W. Olmstead has been a predominat- 
ing factor in the WEA, particular- 
ly in respect to the purchase, dis- 
tribution and storage of food. This 
is not to say that others in the or- 
ganization were without responsibil- 
ity, but obviously Col. Olmstead’s 
position in the broad food-handling 
picture is such as to preclude the 
dodging of responsibility by laying 
89.) 


(Continued on page 
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OPA GETS PRICE ACT WANTED 


AS PASSAGE BEATS DEADLINE 


Extension of Right of Secretary of Agriculture to Ex- 
amine Food Price Policies Not Expected to Effect 
Material Change in Practice 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration finally got the 
price stabilization bill that it want- 
ed, although the measure does con- 
tain a slight concession to the meat 
industry which modifies the pricing 
policy for these products previously 
used. 

Both the Senate and the House 
passed the conference committee’s 
compromise on the price bill, extend- 
ing it for another year. The action 
of the House was taken, June 30, 
just in time to fly the measure to 
President Truman in Kansas City for 


signature before the expiration of 
price control at midnight. 


Contrary to some reports the new 
bill does not confer veto powers over 
OPA price policies on the Secretary 
of Agriculture. It was learned from 
reliable sources with access to the 
conference committee meeting de- 
signed to iron out the conflicting pro- 
visions between the Senate and House 
versions that Clinton P. Anderson, 
the new secretary, told the commit- 
tee that he did not want the 
veto power that was inherent in a 
House amendment offered by Con- 
gressman Andresen of Minnesota. 

Prior Approval 

As redrafted by the conference 
group the Anderson amendment does 
require that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture give prior written approval on 
OPA food and feed price actions in- 
cluding those involving agricultural 
commodities and processed food prod- 
ucts. 

For the first time formula feeds 
prices are subject to approval of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Previous- 
ly when the margin over replace- 
ment cost controversy arose, the 
then OPA feed price executive de- 
nied the right of WFA to intervene 
in the drafting of this order but he 
was overridden by a directive is- 
sued by Judge Fred M. Vinson au- 
thorizing WFA to draft a margin- 
over-replacement cost type of feed 
order. 


According to top OPA policy offi- 
cials this extension of right of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to examine 
OPA food pricing actions does not 
materially affect the present meth- 
ods under which the two agencies 
have operated. 

It is pointed out that in cases of 
dispute between OPA and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization can still issue di- 
rectives to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. It is on this point that the in- 
correct opinion concerning the Sec- 
retary’s veto power has arisen. How- 
ever, OPA attorneys say that in ex- 
amining the history of price control 
legislation it will be found that when 
the bill was first enacted Senator 
Bankhead clearly pointed out that 
the Secretary of Agriculture was sub- 
ject to orders issued by executives 
appointed by the President in regard 
to food price matters. 

Inasmuch as the 
Agriculture does not have adequate 
facilities to make the complicated 
price studies which have been estab- 
lished at OPA, the department in a 
large degree will have to accept OPA 
computations which have to be made 
within limitations of the hold-the- 
line executive order. For some time 
most of OPA price adjustments in 
the food field have been taken in 
fresh produce lines reflecting crop dis- 
aster compensation and in the major- 
ity of these cases involving disputes 
between WFA and OPA, the Office of 
Economic Stabilization has decided 
in favor of WFA. 

No Grain Effects 

It is not believed that any sub- 
stantial changes will develop under 
the new bill in price control of grain 
and grain products. Most of the 
criticism of OPA has arisen in con- 
nection with meat and fresh produce 
although many in the soft wheat 
milling industry have been dissatisfied 
with OPA operations. Lately these 
objections to OPA policies have cen- 
tered on ration controls over fats 
which millers maintain have _ dis- 
couraged home baking. 

It is predicted in official circles that 


Department of 





May Flour Output Increases 


The output of flour during June showed an increase compared with the 
output of those of a year ago, according to figures compiled by the North- 


western Miller. 


The June, 1945, production reached 15,899,993 sacks, repre- 


senting 73% of the total flour output of the United States, compared with 


13,223,048 sacks a year ago. 


Production in the preceding month of May, 


1945, was higher than that during June, amounting to 16,360,291 sacks. Two 


years ago the output for June, representing 64% 


of the total production, 


was 12,356,601 sacks, and three years ago 10,879,639 sacks. 
Complete details of production by various sections for the past three 


years are shown in the following table: 





TOTAL MONTHLY 
June, 1945 
Northwest *3 
Southwest 
Buffalo ‘ 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 
Totals vee ee ° 15,899,993 
Percentage of total U.S. output 7 


Total 


*859,867 


Nine 
*Preliminary. 


companies 


FLOUR 
Previous 
month 1944 
3,920,258 2,797,615 





Monthly Production of 


PRODUCTION 


June 
1943 


2,006,711 
1,999,135 


1,616,5 





Durum Products? 


992,675 656,214 723,733 








OPA may modify its price control 
policy and drop from control a lot of 
inconsequential commodities as far 
the cost of living index is concerned. 
Chester Bowles inaugurated the pol- 
icy of broadening price controls to 
cover virtually every food commodity 
but it is now believed that his price 
men have convinced policy officials 
that the detailed work involved is 
far too great for the results obtained 
while more pressing and important 
price matters have to wait. If these 
relaxations are ordered on minor 
crop items it will be the result of 
OPA experience and study, although 
the new Secretary of Agriculture may 
receive credit for such a move. 


Inter-agency Harmony 

Since it has been known that Mr. 
Anderson would take over the agri- 
culture post there have been inter- 
agency conferences with OPA offi- 
cials and the new man has been care- 
fully appraised by the OPA staff. It 
is learned that Mr. Anderson has 
been co-operative with OPA officials, 
checking their opinions concerning 
officials at WFA who are expected to 
be given responsible posts in the new 
agricultural set-up. Mr. Anderson 
has particularly inquired about the 
attitude of OPA executives toward 
certain WF A officials, indicating that 
Mr. Anderson wanted to obtain inter- 
agency harmony. 


It was feared that the House 
would revolt when the conference 
bill was sent to the floor for 
final vote inasmuch as the confer- 


ence struck out the Dirksen amend- 
ment and revised the Patman amend- 
ment as well as rewriting the Andre- 
sen amendment. However, the bill 
went through without any important 
floor opposition although representa- 
tive Dirksen made a strong appeal 
for the reinstatement of his amend- 
ment. This particular amendment 
would have given protestants over 
price orders access to any federal 
district court in addition to the 
Emergency Court of Appeals. 

The Patman amendment which met 


—— — - 


July 4, 1945 


the approval of Mr. Anderson pro- 
vides that upon certification of the 
Secretary of Agriculture meat 
slaughtering plants not presently fed- 
erally inspected may ship their prod- 
ucts across state lines and that plants 
so certified by the secretary will be 
exempt from quota restrictions. OPA 
attorneys expressed doubt over the 
constitutionality of the Patman 
amendment as originally passed by 
the House. 
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Export Subsidy on 
Flour Increased 
to 18¢ Sack July 2 








Washington, D. C.—The Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. July 2 announced 
an increase in the subsidy on ex- 


ported flour to a new figure of 18c 
sack, which will be effective until 
July 9. The rate applies only to 
shipments from Atlantic and Gulf 
ports. 

The previous rate was 14c, in effect 
since the program was revised in 
May to a basis supplementing the 
domestic subsidy. 

The rate was advanced simultane- 
ously with a reduction of 342c in the 
domestic subsidy for mills outside the 
Pacific Coast area, in order to com- 
pensate for that reduction. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED MAKERS CLAMORING 
FOR CORN; OFFERINGS NIL 


Kansas City, Mo.—Still crying for 
corn and buying substitutes as they 
can find them, feed interests found 
little relief this week in the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. program. About 
300 cars arrived in Kansas City July 
2, but none could be found on the 
trading floor and most of it was CCC 
corn, apparently, being parceled out 
to commission houses. A year ago 
arrivals amounted to 93 cars. 








Seek Normal Montana Movement 
in Wheat Price Order Revision 


Washington, D. C.—To provide sup- 
plies of wheat to Montana mills 
which have been hampered in at- 
tempts to obtain locally grown wheat 
because of the “integrated business” 
mark-up provisions of RMPR 487, 
the Office of Price Administration 
has amended provisions of Section 
2.6 of that order, effective June 30. 

According to OPA officials, Mon- 
tana wheat, under the margins avail- 
able to integrated grain operators, 
has moved to Minneapolis or Duluth 
where the 1,000-mile provision has 
furnished a more attractive market 
to the disadvantage of the Spokane 
movement which normally relies on 
Montana as a source of supply. 

In addition, Montana flour mills lo- 
cated in the heart of the Montana 
wheat producing area are unable to 
obtain their normal supplies of wheat 
against the competition of the in- 
tegrated operators who find it more 
profitable to move Montana wheat 
out of the state. According to OPA, 
fully 75% of Montana wheat moves 
through the _ integrated business 
channels, which makes the disloca- 
tion more pronounced. 

The amended order takes away 
from the integrated operators the 
mark-up provisions provided in Sec- 


tions 2.6 (A) (2) and (A) (3) there- 
by putting the local mills in proper 
competitive position with these op- 
erators. The action is expected to 
restore the normal movement of 
wheat to the west coast from Mon- 
tana. 

It has been learned in official 
circles that a number of the private- 
ly operated integrated businesses 
have been voluntarily renounced the 
benefits of their higher margins in 
an effort to keep Montana mills sup- 
plied with wheat but co-operative en- 
terprises have refused this assistance, 
it is said, thereby making it neces- 
sary that official action be taken. 

Amendment 1 to RMPR 478 reads 
as follows: 


Second Revised Maximum Price Regu- 
lation 487 is amended in the following re 
spects: ! 

1. Section 2.6 (a) (4) is amended by 
adding the following sentence at the end 
thereof “Furthermore, the mark-ups_ pro- 
vided in sub-paragraphs (a) (2) and (a) 
(3) of this section shall not be added on 
the sale of any lot of wheat originating 
in the state of Montana.” 

2 Section 2.6 (b) (4) is amended by 


adding the following sentence at the end 
thereof: ‘‘Furthermore, the mark-ups pro- 
vided in sub-paragraphs (b) (2) and (b) 
(3) of this section shall not be added on 
the sale of any lot of wheat originating 
in the state of Montana.” 

This amendment shall 
June 30, 1945. 


become effective 
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Notice of Ceilings 
On Rye Expected 
Before July 23 


Washington, D. C.—The announce- 
ment of 1945-46 rye ceilings will be is- 
sued by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, probably before July 23, when 
the 1946 crop option trading starts. 
It has been learned that the ceilings 
will represent farm parity, plus 
freight to the terminals of Chicago 
and Minneapolis. 

Differentials between Chicago and 
Minneapolis most likely will be on the 
basis of water freight between these 
points. This differential will mean 
that the Chicago futures market ceil- 
ing will be approximately 2c lower 
than at Minneapolis. While there is 
some disposition at the OPA to re- 
flect full rail freight between these 
two markets, a study of records of 
rye prices reveals that frequently rye 
has sold at Chicago under the Min- 
neapolis price. 

Farm prices will reflect the ter- 
minal price, less freight to point of 
origin. Eastern grown rye, under 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


UNRRA PREFERS FLOUR OVER 
WHEAT BECAUSE OF SUBSIDY 


Roy Hendrickson, UNRRA Deputy Director, Says Half 
of European Food Shipments Will Be Grain and 
Grain Products for Rest of Year 


the planned order, will move on the 
basis of, for example, the Chicago 
terminal price plus freight to Balti- 
more, less freight off from the point 
where grown in the East. 
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KANSAS MILLING CO. BUYS 
CHERRYVALE MILLING CO. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Kansas Milling 
Co. last week purchased the Cherry- 
vale (Kansas) Milling Co., exercising 
the option it has held the last two 
and a half years while it operated 
the property under a lease arrange- 
ment. 

Formerly the N. Sauer Milling Co., 
the plant was bought in 1943 by L. 
H. Bowen, who then leased the mill 





to the Kansas Milling Co. and _ be- 
came local manager. Mr. Bowen, 
who last week sold his mill at Larned, 
Kansas, now retains only the mill 


and elevator at Independence, Kan- 
sas. 

Kansas Milling Co. now has a to- 
tal capacity of 9,000 sacks daily, 7,000 
at Wichita, 1,000 at the Marion 
(Ohio) Milling Co., and 1,000 at 
Cherryvale. Ward Magill is presi- 
dent and D. S. Jackman is treasurer 
and general manager. 





Embargo on Shipments of Grain 
to Minneapolis Follows Strike 


Minneapolis, Minn.—As a result of 
a state grain weighers’ strike, an em- 
bargo has been placed on grain ship- 
ments to Minneapolis and St. Paul by 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads, which bans further shipments 
to elevators in the market except 
under authorization granted by the 
Minneapolis permit committee. The 
action was taken to avoid accumu- 
lation of unloaded grain cars that 
may result from the strike and tying 
up of much needed rail equipment. 

Permits will be available for ship- 
ments through the Twin City market 
or shipments which do not have to 
pass through elevators and_ be 
weighed by state inspectors. 

The embargo becomes effective as 
soon as the notice is received by ship- 
pers but does not affect shipments 
already under way. 

Meanwhile the state railroad and 
warehouse commission which em- 
ploys the 87 weighers who are strik- 
ing in protest against an increase in 
their work week from 40 to 44 hours, 
established by an act of the recent 
state legislature, has asked the fed- 
eral government to intervene. In 
that event some federal agency prob- 
ably would take charge of weighing 
operations. 

Continued tie-up of grain move- 
ment for any substantial length of 
time would cripple Minneapolis mill- 
ing operations since mills do not have 
much wheat in hand and are heavily 
dependent on current marketings. It 
is difficult to estimate precisely how 
long mills could operate with grain 


movement stagnant because condi- 
tions vary between various com- 
panies, but within a week a large 


part of the market’s milling capacity 
would have to shut down. 

While state weights are required 
by law only where grain moves 
through a public elevator and ware- 
house receipts are issued, millers are 
reluctant to inject themselves into 
the strike issue by seeking from ship- 
pers the acceptance of _ private 
weights from mills, and it is not be- 
lieved that they will do so unless the 
situation becomes desperate. 


Some kind of federal intervention 
to prevent the halting of grain move- 
ment is regarded as likely, since most 
Minneapolis mills have large con- 
tracts for army flour and the milling 
capacity is needed. 

The Twin City area is the only 
one in the state affected, as the 
weighers did not walk out at Duluth 
through which a heavy volume of 
grain is moving for export to fill the 
army’s relief requirements. 

Members of the state railroad and 
warehouse commission said they had 
some plans which will be used to 
keep grain moving but a specific ex- 
planation of this program has not 
been made public. 

For some time state grain weigh- 


ers have been seeking a 40-hour 
week. A strike was threatened last 


year and, through a compromise, a 
temporary 40-hour week was estab- 
lished by the governor with the ex- 
tra cost paid out of his contingent 
fund pending the 1945 legislative ses- 
sion. The legislature took the posi- 
tion that the weighers were well paid 
compared to other state employees, 

but passed a law establishing a 44- 

hour week with time off up to 48 

hours and time and a half for more 

than 48 hours. Under the governor's 
compromise the work week had been 

40 hours with overtime pay rates 

thereafter. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LEASES FLOUR WAREHOUSE 
St. Louis, Mo.—General Mills, Inc., 

has leased the warehouse of the 

Luehrmann Flour Co., and will op- 

erate a jobbing department for bak- 

ers flour, according to Elmer Luehr- 
mann. The lease became effective 

June 30. Mr. Luehrmann will be in 

charge of the warehouse. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
ALL OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 


Omaha, Neb.—The annual meeting 
of the officers, directors and stock- 
holders of the Maney Milling Co. was 
held here June 25. According to an 
announcement by H. K. Shaeffer, 
president, all present officers and 





directors were re-elected. 


(Full Text of Mr. Hendrickson’s 
Talk in This Issue, Beginning on 
Page 17.) 


Chicago, Ill.—Because the subsidy 


offers an obvious price advantage, 
the United Nations Relief and Re- 


habilitation Administration will con- 
tinue to favor flour over wheat, at 
least for a while, Roy F. Hendrick- 
son, deputy director general of the 
agency, told a gathering of food trade 
representatives here last week. 
Mr. Hendrickson said that the 
minimum food import requirements 
of the nations that are now being 
assisted by UNRRA will be 2,432,000 
metric tons for the second half of 
1945. A metric ton is 2,205 Ibs.) 
Of this supply around half, or 1,- 
259,252 tons, will be grain or grain 
products, he forecast. This would be 


the equivalent of about 27,766,500 
ewts. 
Mr. Hendrickson said UNRRA is 


giving relief to Greece, Jugoslavia, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Albania and, 
to a limited extent, to Italy. It 
must be appreciated, he added, that 
starvation or near starvation in Eu- 


rope will mean disease, unrest and 
a threat to securing the foundations 
of a durable peace. Those people 
will remember promises made them 
that their sacrifices would not be 
in vain, that when liberation came 
there would be stocks of supplies 
ready, to assist them. Remember- 
ing these promises, they are going 
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to ask if enemy prisoners of war 
and recent enemy civilians deserve a 
better fate in terms of food during 
the coming winter than those who 
fought a good fight against an enemy 
whose ruthlessness is matched only 
by that of the Japanese. 

UNRRA has experienced great dif- 
ficulty in procuring dairy products, 
canned meat and fats from the 
United States. He attributed this to 
increasing doubt and hesitation on 
the part of the officials of the prin- 
cipal supplying countries that further 
food sacrifices will be accepted by 
their own people. 

Crop estimates are relatively un- 
reliable, at this time, he said, but 
in the case of cereals it is unlikely 
that Europe will achieve much better 
than a half crop this year. 

In distributing food in liberated 
areas UNRRA will use the govern- 


ments’ and their own methods of 
distribution without discrimination, 
Mr. Hendrickson said. About 100 
representatives of the press, army 
officers and food industry men at- 
tended the Food Forum organiza- 


tion’s meeting. Bob White, Chicago, 
sales consultant in the food field and 
president of Food Forum, presided 
at the dinner. He announced that 
the Food Forum would sponsor an- 
other program in September on re- 
lief feeding. 

This was Mr. Hendrickson’s first 
public appearance since his return 
from a trip to Europe. 


Scientist to Study Feasibility of 
Building Flour Mills in Puerto Rico 


Manhattan, Kansas.—Dr. John A. 
Shellenberger, a member of the de- 
partment of milling industry staff, 
Kansas State College, has been com- 
missioned by the Puerto Rico Devel- 
opment Co. to make an economic 
study of that country’s current and 
potential utilization of flour, feed and 
other cereal products. He will leave 
Manhattan this week end and plans 
to spend approximately a week in 
San Juan collecting data and other 
information to be used in preparing 
his report. 

While it is not confirmed by the 
development company, it is under- 
stood that the purpose of Dr. Shellen- 
berger’s analysis will be to determine 
whether it would be economically ad- 
visable for either private capital or 
the Puerto Rican government to 
build flour mills in that country and 
import the wheat to be ground, rather 
than to import the finished cereal 
products. 

The development company is a gov- 
ernment-sponsored research organiza- 
tion created since Rexford Guy Tug- 
well has been governor of the United 
States territory. Mr. Tugwell was 
one of the original members of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Term I Brain Trust 
and was appointed governor of Puerto 
Rico by the late president some years 
ago. The organization’s aims, it is 
said, are to make Puerto Rico less 
dependent upon imports of finished 
goods and to develop manufacturing 
industries in an attempt to stabilize 


the island’s economy. The feasibility 
of establishing other industries, in 
addition to flour milling, is also be- 
ing studied, according to reports. 

The economy of Puerto Rico is de- 
pendent largely upon agricultural 
production, principally sugar, pine- 
apples, grapefruit, tobacco and coffee. 
Some cotton and linen textiles are 
manufactured there and are ex- 
ported principally to the United 
States. The largest single manufac- 
turing industry, however, is the dis- 
tillation of alcohol and rum. Popula- 
tion of the country was listed as 1,- 
869,255 in 1940 and it has an area of 
3,435 square miles—or approximately 
of the same size and population as 
Connecticut. 

Puerto Rico normally imports ap- 
proximately 855,000 sacks of flour an- 
nually from the United States. 

Upon completion of his stay in 
Puerto Rico, Dr. Shellenberger will 
return to Manhattan and prepare his 
report from the data he collects 
there, plus other information obtained 
from other sources. He was able to 


arrange for only a short leave of 
absence from his duties in the mill- 
ing industry department here, but 


will continue to serve the develop- 


ment company in an advisory ca- 
pacity. 
Dr. Shellenberger spent 1942-43 


in Argentina, making a rather exten- 
sive study of the milling and grain 
industries of that country for the 
Armour Research Institute. 5 
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PRE-SUBSIDY FLOUR BUYING 
REACHES HEAVY PROPORTIONS 


Mills Book Well Over 250% 


of Capacity as Buyers Rush 


to Cover—Large Army Buying Augments 
Civilian Orders 


Running true to expectations, flour 
business came to life in a big way in 
the closing days of June, as buyers 
rushed in ahead of the reduced sub- 
sidy for July. It had been generally 
expected in all quarters that a lower 
figure would be announced. The rank 
and file of flour users 
had been coasting along 
for some time, so that 
many of them were in 
need of replenishment 
supplies. Mills in all 
parts of the country had 
one of the largest weeks 
in some time, since the improved 
civilian trade was augmented by fur- 
ther large takings by the army. Both 
spring and winter wheat mills calcu- 
lated their bookings well above 250% 
of capacity. 

The July subsidy rates were re- 
duced 21'2c in the Pacific Coast area 
and 3%c in all other parts of the 
country, with new figures of 291!2c 
and 241¢c, respectively. Buyers gen- 
erally had expected greater reduc- 
tions and many millers had been ap- 
prehensive of more severe adjust- 
ment. The heaviest burden of the 
reduced subsidy falls on millers of 
spring and durum wheat, prices of 
which remain firmly wedged at full 
ceilings and seem likely to stay at 
the maximums until new crop move- 
ment starts a month or more in the 
future. 





Sales 268% 
Exceptionally heavy selling devel- 
oped in the Southwest late last week, 
as buyers sought to cover before the 
June subsidy expired. Sales reached 
268% of capacity, compared with 
34% the previous week and 210% a 
year ago, when the same situation 
prevailed. All classes of buyers were 
in the market. The large buyers 
were booking all week, getting some- 
what of a start on the smaller trade. 
Soft wheat buyers came in later in 
the period and by July 1, it seemed 


Southwestern 


that virtually everyone had some- 
thing on the books, most of them 
120 days’ requirements. Clears are 


firm, with feed manufacturers taking 
big supplies off the market. Family 
flour business has improved and run- 
ning time of mills still is good. 
Spring Sales Heavy 

Spring wheat flour trade ran true 
to millers’ expectations of a big pre- 
subsidy volume. Almost every class 
of buyer was in the market, includ- 
ing large and small bakers, the fam- 
ily trade, the alcohol grits trade, the 
War Food Administration and the 
army. The latter took everything 
the mills had to offer and asked for 
more. Compilations of last week’s 
total sales show that spring wheat 
mills booked approximately 280% of 
their capacity, compared with 58% 
a week earlier and 300% a year ago. 
Bakers were large buyers on the 
theory that prices would be held firmly 
by mills as the reduced subsidy put 
processors in a tighter squeeze. The 
improved inquiry for flour continues, 
but prices are tight against the ceil- 
ings and spring wheat mills are not 
anxious to sell. Most of them have 
enough business on their books to 
insure a steady run for at least 120 
days. Clears are strong and becom- 
ing scarcer. Shipping directions are 
lighter, possibly on account of nu- 
merous bakery closings, due to in- 
gredient shortages. 


Improvement at Buffalo 

Buffalo sales picked up materially 
in the last few days of June, follow- 
ing an indifferent attitude of buyers 
previously. Considerable activity de- 
veloped at New York just ahead of 
the July subsidy reduction, although 
it was reported that some buyers still 
are watching the new crop pressure 
for possible easier prices. The latter 
group is not large, however, as most 
buyers are aware that the large army 
purchases may tie up milling capacity 





Good Semolina Demand Finds Mills 
Reluctant, Despite Durum Imports 


Demand for semolina is good and a 
number of sales of moderate size 
were reported in the closing days of 
June. Mills, however, were cautious 
about accepting the bookings because 
of the continued difficulties in ob- 
taining durum wheat. With the sub- 
sidy reduced 3'4c bu, they are in- 
clined to back away from additional 
business. Eastern noodle production 
is threatened with sharp curtailment, 
due to shortage of frozen eggs, which 
have been absorbed by heavy army 
buying under priorities. Shortages of 
manpower also continue to hamper 
production and paste products man- 
ufacturers are hard pressed to keep 
up with the heavy army demand. 

A cargo of about 270,000 bus of 
Canadian durum arrived at Duluth 
late last week and some cars were 
loaded and routed to mills by the 
CCC. Millers say this quantity is 
only a drop in the bucket as com- 
pared with total needs. The prod- 
ucts of the imported durum will ap- 


Deliveries of 
below 


ply on army orders. 
domestic durum still are far 
mill requirements and all sound grain 
offered brings ceiling prices. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, June 30, 
were as follows: 

Minneapolis Duluth 
6 $1.76 
75 1.76 


1 


1 Durum or better $1 
Durum or better 1 
Durum or better... . Be 

1 
1 
1 


pee 


# Durum or better 

Durum or better 
1 Red Durum 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of activity based on six-day week 


~-) 
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66 1.66 


as 100%. 
Weekly % of 
production activity 
June 24-30 , *182,911 96 
Previous week 191,523 91 
Year ago 179,659 92 


Crop year 
production 
10,433,733 


8,655,458 


July 1-June 30, 1945 
July 1-July 1, 1944 


*Eight companies. 


for a long time and they prefer to 
enter their commitments while mills 
will take them. Fairly good amounts 
of soft wheat flours have been 
booked, despite the concern of bak- 
ers over sugar and shortening scar- 
cities. 

Boston buyers came in for in- 
creased amounts of flour, influenced 
by the strong expectation of a lower 
July subsidy. Most buyers expanded 
their commitments to 120 days’ cov- 
erage. Buyers’ inclinations in the 
Pittsburgh Tri-State area were about 
the same as in other sections, and 
a liberal volume business took place 
in the last days of June, some of it 
from 5c to 14c below ceilings. Phila- 
delphia trade increased, also. 

Chicago Trade Active 

At Chicago, a noticeable improve- 
ment in demand occurred, with more 
buyers in the market for both me- 
dium and large lots. The aggregate 


of bookings was the best in some 
time. Cleveland jobbers reported 


continued active family flour trade, 
although volume of bakery business 
was affected by temporary closings 
of shops because of sugar and short- 
ening troubles. A decided improve- 
ment in sales was reported by St. 
Louis mills, with good bookings to 
both civilian and army buyers. 

Mills in the southeastern states re- 
port a fairly good business; in fact, 
inquiries are larger than they can 
handle, due to large previous book- 
ings and temporary mill shutdowns 
for repairs. Stocks in the hands of 
flour buyers are very low, although 
sizable replenishment purchases were 
made in the closing days of June. 
Sales of all bakery products are ex- 
ceptionally good and the sugar short- 
age is making it difficult for bakers 
to produce their regular lines of 
merchandise. Substitution of syrup 
is causing a scarcity of that com- 
modity. 

Pacific Northwest mills report ac- 
tive operations on old bookings, with 
some of them so solidly booked that 
they were unable to offer on a gov- 
ernment request for 10,000,000 Ibs 
of flour for July shipment. 

Production 

Flour production decreased 28,000 
sacks last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 


amounted to 3,580,574 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,552,818 sacks in the 


preceding week and 2,968,657 sacks in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Two years ago, with 64% of the 
mills reporting, the figure was 2,612,- 
044 sacks and three years ago 2,364,- 
557. The output decreased 47,000 
sack§ at Buffalo. All other areas re- 
ported increases, as follows: South- 
west 18,000 sacks, Northwest 34,000, 
central and southeastern states 4,000 
and Pacific Northwest 18,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ABSORPTION OF OLD WHEAT 
EXPECTED BEFORE NEW CROP 


Omaha, Neb.—A situation almost 
unknown to the Omaha market came 
last week in the forecast that the old 
wheat crop is almost certain to 
be nearly gone before the new crop 
hits the elevators. 

Hopes of the trade are that the 
two crops will meet with no gap, but 
there is going to be less blending 
of the two by elevators. 

Unusual demands for flour, and 
the lateness of the season brought 
on by the long, cool and wet spring 
weather, which has retarded all vege- 
tation in the Nebraska area, are the 
cause of the situation. Sunshine 
has been more abundant in the past 
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week to 10 days and spurt of the 
crop is cited as remarkable, possibly 
bringing it in but very little behind 
the usual early July harvest. 

Another factor is the shipping sit- 
uation and boxcar shortage, which 
continues in varying degrees despite 
efforts of railroads, government and 
private sources to alleviate the prob- 
lem. Some help is looked for in 
moving the new crop, but not enough 
to eliminate the bottleneck. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INGREDIENTS TIGHT; 
MIXER DEMAND HEAVY 


Exceptional Call for Formula Feeds 
Results in Record Absorption 
of By-Products 








The present feed ingredient mar- 
ket and supply situation is the tight- 
est of the season, with continued rec- 
ord absorption of all by-products by 
formula feed manufacturers. An un- 
ceasing demand for prepared feeds, 
especially poultry feeds, keeps feed 
manufacturers clamoring for deliv- 
eries on old con- 
tracts and plead- 
ing vigorously for 
new bookings of 
all sorts of by- 
product feeds as 
Very little new trade takes 





well. 
place, with the bulk of the liberal by- 


product output applied on previous 
contracts. Prices are firmly at ceil- 
ings. 

Because the offerings of regu- 


larly established by-product feeds are 
far short of the demand, general in- 
quiry has extended further into the 
higher priced ground and whole grain 
feeds. Strain on the transporta- 
tion system is increasing and is cer- 
tain to affect the movement of feed 
products. The car supply is tighten- 
ing again and is expected by some 
mills to become progressively worse 
as the movement of new crop grain 
increases. 


Millfeed production on the _ part 
of spring wheat mills represent- 
ed close to a capacity run. Mixers 


continue to furnish an urgent call for 
all types, especially middlings and 
the heavy feeds, and are willing to 
take on about anything else in the 
flour or ground feed line in order to 
secure the wheat millfeeds. Flour 
mills continue their policy of selling 
what little tonnage they have on 
orders for 30- to 60-day shipments. 

No relief for the tight situation at 
all other important producing centers 
is evident. Open market offerings 
are scarce and demand is of a broad 
and urgent character. The Chicago 
market reports mills sold up far in 
advance, while at Kansas City feed 
mixers are willing to contract for 
shipment up to midyear 1946, at cur- 
rent ceilings. Bidding for wheat feeds 
along with ground wheat and clears 
is intensely active. At Buffalo, the 
active demand keeps tight and there 
is no accumulation of stocks 

Production 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 58,568 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 58,055 tons in 
the week previous and 48,089 tons in 
the similar period a year ago. 
“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROOF TORN OFF PLANT 


Salina, Kansas.—During an unusu- 
ally strong wind, the roof on a part 
of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., 
Salina, Kansas, was blown off last 
week but workmen were able to re- 
place it quickly. The plant was idle 
only one day. 
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Wheat Futures Turn Upward 
on Strong Mill Demand 


Sharp Expansion in Flour Buying Late in June 
Stimulates Support Which Offsets New Crop Hedging 


A sizable volume of mill buying 
to cover greatly expanded flour sales 
in the closing days of June, coupled 
with a number of political events in 
Washington, more than offset hedg- 
from the new winter 
and turned wheat 
futures into high- 
er ground last 
week. Interrup- 
tion of harvesting 
operations by 
widespread rains 
caused apprehension concerning both 
possible damage and delayed move- 
ment. More liberal policies of Clin- 
ton P. Anderson as the new Secre- 
tary of Agriculture are expected by 
grain men and millers to be exerted 
in the direction of price support and 
incentive programs to obtain in- 
creased farm production of basic ag- 
ricultural commodities. Passage of 
the price control bill late in the 
week assures the extension of regula- 
tions for another year and President 
Truman expressed the opinion that 
controls will be needed in the post- 
war period. 

Millers booked a heavy volume of 
flour orders prior to the announce- 
ment of the reduction of 3'%c in the 
July subsidy for all parts of the 
country except the Pacific Coast and 
2%c in the latter area. The new 
rates are 24l%c and 29%%c, respec- 
tively. Civilian buyers who had been 
coasting along for some weeks came 
in for liberal commitments and the 
army bought large amounts. At the 
reduced subsidy basis, sales were ex- 
pected to slacken, but processors 
have enough business on their books 
to operate for 90 to 120 days. 


ing pressure 
movement 


wheat 






Prices 
a Little 
Up 






Wheat and Rye Futures Up 
Wheat futures advanced 2%4 @4'«c 


last week, with Kansas City July 
closing July 2 at $1.58%, Chicago 


July at $1.68% and Minneapolis July 
at $1.71%. Chicago September fin- 
ished at $1.65°%,, Minneapolis Sep- 
tember at $1.64%4 and Kansas City 
September $1.5854. Rye futures dis- 
played about the same upturn as 
wheat, with Chicago July rye ending 
at $1.55% and Minneapolis July at 
$1.50. 


Wheat Usage Down Sharply 

Approximately 230,000,000 bus less 
zrain passed into consuming channels 
through terminal markets, October 
through June, this season than dur- 
ing the corresponding months last 
year, the War Food Administration 
market news service reports. A drop 
of over 320,000,000 bus in market re- 
ceipts of wheat was only partially 





KANSAS PROTEIN RANGE 
LITTLE IMPROVED 
Hutchinson, Kansas. — New wheat 


arrivals last week continued rather 
skimpy and showed no improvement 
in protein. General rains through- 
out the Kansas wheat belt set har- 
vest back and it may be that central 
and southwestern harvests will clash 
with northwest Kansas, since with 
only ideal weather will harvest be- 
come general in this section this 
week. Wheat receipts last week, 
preponderantly old, were just half as 
great as in the corresponding week 
a year ago, when most of it was new 
crop. 





offset by a gain of about 110,000,000 
bus in receipts of corn. Market dis- 
appearance of rye was about the 
same as last season, while disappear- 
ance of market supplies of oats was 
about 11,000,000 bus less and barley 
5,000,000 bus under the October-June 
disappearance last season. 


Based on market receipts at the 
principal terminals, October, 1944, 
through June, 1945, and market 


stocks at the beginning and the end 
of the period, market disappearance 
of wheat this season totaled approxi- 
mately 255,000,000 bus, against 577,- 
000,000 last year and 404,000,000 two 
years ago. Allowing for increased 
milling use and decreased alcohol 
production, the use of wheat for feed 
from market supplies was at least 
300,000,000 bus less than during the 
same nine months last season. 
Softer Tone in Winters 

Although wheat at Kansas City 
still holds at about the same general 
level as last week, traders notice a 
softening in the tone as moisture 
dominates the offerings and storage 
interests back away from too much 
of that grade early in a movement. 
However, demand was strong enough 
to hold all proteins above 12.5% at 
ceilings and to keep ordinary wheat 
at 4%c over the July. Inquiry for 
wheat was general, but buying was 
not too strong on this early wheat. 
Arrivals on July 2 amounted to 730 
cars, compared with 1,733 cars a year 
aga. Moisture seems to average 
somewhat above 14.5%. Although it 
is too early to tell, some think there 
is a definite trend toward higher pro- 
tein as the harvest moves north 
Mill buyers feel more confident of a 
wide range of protein for this crop. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the July future, according to protein, 
as of June 30: 


HARD AND DARK 
Protein No. 1 No. 2 No 
11.90 &less 4%4@ 9% s44@ 8% 2%4a@ 7T% 
12.00-12,90 7%@11 1 a10 4 51 a“ 9% 
13.00-13.90 12% @13% 11 £12 10%,411 
14.00-14.40 13%@15% 12%@14% 11%@13Yy% 
15.00-15.40 15% 417% 14% @17% 13%@16% 
16.00-16.40 17% @19% 16 119% 1 118 
RED WHEAT 
No. 1 No. 2 No 
All proteins 744161 6%@4@151% 5%@21% 
A heavy run of new wheat has 
nearly swamped the Enid market. 


Facilities there have a capacity of 
about 500 cars daily, whereas early 
this week there were about 900 cars 
in the market and 1,100 cars in tran- 
sit. Trading was active at $1.70% 
for No. 1 hard with below 12% pro- 
tein, $1.74% for 12 to 13% protein 
and $1.77@1.78% for 13% or better 
protein, basis delivered Galveston. 


Springs Remain at Ceilings 

Movement of spring wheat held up 
fairly well last week, with Minne- 
apolis reporting 2,283 cars and Du- 
luth 2,568. Demand continues active 
and all grades and types in spot and 
“to arrive’ positions remain at full 
ceilings. With low protein wheat at 
Kansas City selling below ceilings, 
spring wheat mills showed some hesi- 
tancy at times in taking on low pro- 
tein spring wheat at Minneapolis, but 
over-all demand was broad enough 
to absorb everything at full maxi- 
mums. Most of the trading still was 
in “to arrive’ wheat. Durum ar- 
rivals totaled only 81 cars and sup- 
plies of this grain were again far 
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Previous July 1, July 3, July 4, 
June 30, 1945 week 1944 1943 1942 
Northwest *879,250 } 648,327 556,621 170,045 
Southwest ‘ 1,301,341 1, 1,087 121,266 
Buffalo . : : 188,829 62,9% 141,266 
Central and Southeast ‘ : *500,333 99,641 74,805 
North Pacific Coast $10,821 69,912 218,086 
Totals . ‘ 3,580,574 3,552,818 968,657 612,044 2,368,557 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 64 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of activity - d —July 1 to———, 
June 30 Previou July 1 July July 4 June 30, June 30, 
1945 week 1944 1943 1942 1945 1944 
Northwest 89 85 65 7 13 11,726,212 
Southwest F : 94 92 78 73 70 ( 68,845 
Buffalo 81 89 80 78 60 25,463,695 
Central and S. E 63 63 50 19 50 29,349,789 
No Pacific Coast 100 95 90 60 7 19,505,744 
Totals : 87 S6 72 65 a9 179,814,285 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mill in Minnesota, in- 
luding Duluth st Paul North Dakota, 
we Flour I - South Dakota, Montana and lowa 
apa \ itpu ti t\ 
June 4-80 $14,380 s 152 102 Weekly Flour Pet, ae 
Previous weel 814.380 $02,912 99 pacity output tivity 
Yea 1 ; $14 0 g & June 1-30 667,800 567,404 85 
Two vears avo S14, 380 651,544 sO Pre u week 667,800 942,916 81 
Five-year avera 7 Year ago H60,498 S98, 908 60 
Ten-year vera 71 Two veatr Leo 738,822 332.759 $5 
l-ive-yvear iverage a “* . 43 
Kansas City Ten-year verage : 50 
June 24-50 352,800 297,148 S4 Production for current week was partly 
Previou Vee 352.800 96,666 S4 estimated 
Yea a 49 71 
Two vear 1Z0 13 = 61 Minneapolis 
Five-year iverae 71 Weekly Flour Pet, ac 
Ten-year iverage 69 capacity output tivity 
Wichita oe nn re 4 
Pre ou vee] 1,360 2,442 94 
June 24-34 111,138 101,161 ) v« 18.120 149,419 78 
Previou veek 111,1 96,183 S I ear ago .. 319.284 222 862 70 
Year ago Press 83,215 I , rage 2 
Two year iF ea0) 111,1 S94 t I ul 4 53 
Salina CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
June 24-50 109,954 1, OSI 63 Mil n Illino Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Previous eek 109,95 NT.A94 8 Kentuel North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
Year ago 109,951 90, 36 8 hia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 
Two year 109,956 $0,200 7 
Weekly Flour Pet, ac 
PACIFIC COAST ca} ty sutput tivity 
June i) 79 40) 500,333 63 
Principal mills on the North Pacifi Coast Pre u P 9 0 196,955 63 
Seattle and Tacoma District Ye r 240) 399,641 50 
ek Ty Flour Pet Two yeat ther 157,050 74,805 50 
ty output tivits i t ea ! ci . Pa o4 
June 24-30 100 16,800 9 Pen-year average said 
Previous weel 9.100 1.024 iT Curre! ve pr minar 
Year ago 269,100 2 it S Not comparable with later years because 
Two vear 1wZO 219,000 141,501 4 ewer mill reported 
Five-year iverage ‘ ‘ 70 
Ten-year average 1 BUFFALO 
Portland District bilstents ee eae 
capacity output tivit 
June 4 143,200 164,021 115 June 0 HOO,600 ISS,S29 81 
Pre ous W 143,200 151,141 lt l’re u t HO0,600 5 S89 
Year igo 14 00 1 $42 94 Year ) 1 t > sO 
Two year ’ 1 7 S I u t 1 141,266 78 
Five-year i ! t ) I ir i 71 
Ten ear averawe re. ea vel ¢ GN 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weel together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour miilling capacity of the territories included): 
- Southwest - Northwest Buffalo -—Combined 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
June 14-50 51,291 31,291 17,924 17,924 9,353 9,353 58,568 58,568 
Previous week 30,833 16,985 10 7 
Two weel 12 1,431 17,608 ae 
1944 saee 26,152 26,152 13,078 13,078 S,S58 8,858 
1943 24,681 24,681 11,066 e3,¢ 8.4 Ss 
1942 ia ves 3,098 23,098 9,310 9,310 6,595 6,595 
1941 ‘ ‘ 23,405 23,405 9,575 9,575 6,861 S61 
Five-yr. average, 25,725 25,725 12,191 12,191 8,022 8,022 








on the part of terminal 
Mills prefer to await 


below milling requirements, despite of interest 
receipt of a number of cars of recent- market buyers. 


ly imported Canadian durum. new crop wheat, which will be re- 

The following table gives the ap- oiveg within a few weeks, rather 
proximate ee of cash spring wheat than take on old wheat. Eastern 
ot NN SA Sune oe: buyers’ have shown interest in soft 


1 Hvy DNS 60 Ibs one 866 006-8 5) 2 P : x vt 
1 DNS 59 lbs 1 white wheat in the Pacific area at 
1 


1 

1.7 
2 DNS 57 ibe ea mes aa ec : ce% prevailing prices, but farmers are not 
3 DNS 56 Ibs .. 1.69%  disposec to sell at the decline. Mill- 
3 NS 55 se renderer 69% . ° . . 
ore , ers show interest in high protein 
Pacific Prices Decline wheat, but little is available. Har- 
Pacific Northwest soft wheat prices vesting will be under way in the 


sagged sharply last week, due to lack earlier sections within two weeks. 
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WINTER WHEAT HARVESTING 
PROGRESSES, DESPITE RAIN 


Heads Filling Well in Kansas—Oklahoma Cutting 5 to 





70%, Completed 


Warmer Weather Improves Spring 


Wheat in Northwest—Corn Cultivation Rushed 


Harvesting of wheat in Kansas and 
Oklahoma has made progress, despite 
numerous temporary delays from 
moderate to heavy rainstorms. Com- 
bining is general over south central 
Kansas and is spreading to the central 
and southwestern sections. In north- 
ern Kansas, harvest is 10 days to two 
weeks away. Heads are filling well 
in these later fields, although they 
are somewhat short. Some early har- 
vest results show grain of high test 
weight. Plans for the use of com- 
bines and available labor indicate 
that machinery will be generally ade- 
quate for the harvest, but additional 
labor will be needed in many areas. 

In Tillman and Cotton counties of 
Oklahoma, harvest is about 70% com- 
pleted, in Kiowa county the crop is 
about one fourth harvested. Washita 
county reports only one eighth har- 
vested, due to too much rain. Com- 
bining got under way at the end of 
the week in the northern area and 
Beaver county reported about 5% of 
the acreage cut. Combines’ and 
crews are gradually moving north- 
ward. 

Nebraska winter wheat condition 
shows improvement, Harvest will 
range from one to two weeks later 
than normal, despite the fact the 
crop was one to two weeks earlier 
than usual on April 1. In the south 
central counties, wheat is in the 
milk stage and is barely beginning 
to ripen. 

Last week brought the first real 
summer weather of the season to the 
Northwest, the country division of F. 
H. Peavey & Co. reports. The first 
few days were cool, but temperatures 
approached or exceeded 90 degrees 


in most areas on some days. Rain- 
fall was light and scattered. Soil 
moisture conditions generally con- 


tinue favorable, but the rapid growth 
and high temperatures have dried the 
top soil and rain would improve pros- 
pects in the Red River Valley and 
throughout North Dakota. Early 
fields of small grain are heading as 
far north as central North Dakota. 
Prospects for a good crop of small 
grain still are favorable. 
Ideal Combination 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co., of 
Minneapolis, says the ideal combina- 
tion of sunshine, seasonable tempera- 
tures and generally ample moisture 
has stimulated rapid growth, and, 
with the exception of corn and late 
seeded flax, crops are not now very 
far behind their normal seasonal de- 
velopment. Weeds continue to be the 
only source of general complaint. 
Grasshoppers are a potential menace 
to crops in some areas, notably in 
central South Dakota. Limited local 
damage has resulted from hail storms 
and also from pests, such as wire 
worms and cut worms. 

Small grain crops are now entering 
the most critical period of their de- 
velopment, the Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co. believes. Because of the 
heavy stand and rank, lush growth, 
crops will require frequent additions 
to the moisture supply and, having 
been subject to so little toughening 
from adversity, will be more than 
usually vulnerable to mid-summer 


heat. At present, however, weather 
conditions are ideal and crop pros- 
pects, with the exception of corn, are 
highly satisfactory. 


Dakotas Wheat Good 


South Dakota spring wheat is 
progressing nicely, with heavy foliage 
quite general. Some red dust is re- 
ported in Aurora county. North Da- 
kota wheat is in the boot stage and 


made excellent progress the _ past 
week. The condition is mostly ex- 
cellent. Rye in that state is head- 


ing and has a very good stand. In 
growing 


Montana, spring wheat is 
rapidly and some of the earliest 
fields are heading. Montana winter 


wheat shows generally thick stands, 
with the earlier fields well headed 
out and fields in most sections in the 


boot stage. 
In the central states soft wheat 
area, wheat ranges from the dough 


stage to ripening in the northern 
sectors, while cutting is in progress 
in the southern districts. Heads in 
Indiana are reported as well filled 
and the condition of the crop is most- 
ly good to excellent. Lodging from 
rains and high wind has occurred in 
limited areas. 


Good Rains in Canada 


Generous rains to torrential down- 


pours covered vast areas of West- 
ern Canada’s crop lands last week 
and replenished seriously depleted 
moisture reserves in many 
districts. Some _ sections, however, 
failed to receive more than light 
showers, and the crop outlook at 


some points is very critical. Over the 
bulk of the acreage in the three 
prairie provinces, however, moisture 


conditions are average to excellent, 
and the general outlook is better 
than at any time this year. Some 


points received almost four inches of 
rain. Early sown wheat is rapidly com- 
ing into shot-blade and most crops 
have made good growth and root de- 
velopment during the past week. 
Weed growth is heavy, and prior to 
the rains cut worm and wire worm 
activity was increasing. 

Replanting of corn has continued 











KANSAS WHEAT ESCAPES 


RUST DAMAGE 
* 
Washington, D. C.—Little or no 
spread northward of stem rust oc- 


curred during the last week in June, 
the War Food Administration reports. 
Kansas wheat will not be damaged 
by rust this season, since only light 
infection has developed on wheat 
west of the Mississippi River. East 
of the river, losses may amount to 2 
to 3%. Leaf rust has caused some 
damage to wheat in Kansas, Okla- 
homa and southern Nebraska. Stem 
rust on oats has been severe in Okla- 
homa and Kansas and is increasing in 
Nebraska and Missouri. Damage to 
susceptible fields in Kansas from stem 
and crown rust has been estimated at 
15 to 20%. The epidemic developed too 
late to damage more than late fields 
in Oklahoma. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


in the large Iowa belt, although cul- 
tivation of corn is now more es- 
sential than attempting to plant the 
very last acre. Substitute forage 
crops, such as buckwheat and Sudan 
grass, are being planted, and the 
planting of soybeans is drawing 
rapidly to a close. A large percentage 
of the corn acreage has had the first 
cultivation, even though some _ has 
been above ground for only a few 
days, and in numerous of the more 
favorable sections, the second cul- 
tivation of corn is under way. Most 
of the corn is at least 10 days later 
than usual. The stand of corn is 
less favorable than a year ago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLORADO WHEAT OUTLOOK 
BETTER THAN LAST MONTH 


Denver, Colo.—Milling men of Den- 
ver, returning from an inspection of 





Colorado wheat fields, report that 
the wheat crop in this area is in 
much better shape than it was a 


month ago, due to good rains. An 
abundance of spring wheat has been 
seeded and indications are that a 
large crop will be raised in the Den- 
ver vicinity. 

Very little corn is coming to mar- 


ket. Rains in eastern Colorado and 
Nebraska have been heavy since 
April. As a result, farmers have 


been handicapped seriously in their 
spring work. Spring crops have had 
to be planted four times in some 
parts of eastern Colorado and west- 
ern Nebraska. Farmers won't stop 
their spring work to shell corn. Be- 
sides, in many localities, the heavy 
rains have made roads virtually im- 
passable, retarding movement of corn 
to market. 

“The shortage of corn has made a 
feed situation that never has been 
more acute at this time of year,” 
one grain man said. ‘Unless there is 
immediate clearing up of the rainy 
weather, we won’t have much corn.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS WHEAT HARVEST 
ABOUT 10 DAYS TARDY 


Wichita, Kansas. Harvest in 
southern Kansas is progressing spo- 
radically. While some fields already 
have been harvested 50 miles north 
of Wichita, many fields on the Okla- 
homa line remain to be entered with 
combines. 

On June 28, 153 cars of wheat ar- 
rived on the Wichita market, as re- 
ported by the board of trade. This 
compares with 383 cars a year ago, 
which shows that the harvest is ap- 
proximately 10 days behind schedule. 
Millers are not too pleased with the 
early wheat. They speak of wheat 
running above 12% protein as high 
protein wheat. Much of it is down 
below 11.5% protein. All mill men 
are hoping that the later harvest will 
show up better. 

Wheat is ripening fast over the en- 
tire area. Moisture is less in the 
grain now being brought to the mar- 
ket. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS STANDARD MIELING CO. 

Chicago, Ill.—E. T. Budin has been 
appointed Buffalo district manager 
for the Standard Milling Co., Chi- 
cago. He will make his headquar- 
ters at the Buffalo office of the 
Standard Milling Co., in the Marine 
Trust Building. Working with him 
as representative in the Rochester, 
N. Y., territory will be R. K. Mc- 
Kissick. Mr. Budin for many years 
has been associated with the Inter- 
national Milling Co. as district man- 
ager in the Buffalo area. 
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FIRST OF NEW CROP 
SHOWS LOW PROTEIN 


Southwestern Chemists, in Joint Re- 
port, Say Higher Protein Ex- 
pected on Later Receipts 


Kansas City, Mo.—The first report 
issued by the newly formed crop re- 
porting committee, representing ce- 
real chemists in the Kansas City area 


and in Kansas, states that the pro- 
tein content of new crop samples 
from Oklahoma and south central 


Kansas “points to a low protein level 


on wheat from that particular sec- 
tion.” 
“For example, the Kansas State 


Grain Inspection Department reports 
an average of 10.88% on the first 940 
cars received at Kansas City, Hutch- 
inson and Wichita,” the report stated, 
adding that that average is in line 
with the protein level of the samples 
which have been tested by the re- 
porting member laboratories. 

Of the samples tested and reported, 
there have been very few which grad- 
ed lower than No. 1. The wheat is 
well filled, heavy and of fine appear- 
ance. Reports received from several 
laboratories indicate good milling 
characteristics on the relatively few 
samples experimentally milled to 
date, the report stated, adding that 
an insufficient number of samples 
have been tested to permit any con- 
clusions as to ash content, but indi- 
cations are that it will not be any 
higher than last year’s crop from 
the same section. 

Wheat from the above mentioned 
section of the hard winter wheat pro- 
ducing region frequently runs lower 
in protein than the crop average. A 
higher protein content can be expect- 
ed on later receipts from other areas, 
the committee report stated. 

“The committee feels encouraged 
in view of reports coming in which 
indicate satisfactory dough handling 
properties and baking characteris- 
tics for new crop wheats of this pro- 
tein level. It is too early to predict 
specific characteristics in view of the 
limited number of samples studied 
and it is desirable to confirm these 
by checking additional samples,” the 
report concluded. 

Members of the Kansas City and 
Pioneer Sections of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists plan 
to combine the findings of each mem- 
ber laboratory into a weekly report 
to be issued by a crop reporting com- 
mittee, instead of issuing individual 
reports, as in the past. This method, 
the chemists hope, will reflect a more 
accurate over-all estimate of the new 
crop quality than the reports of a 
few laboratories. The reports will be 
issued weekly during movement of 
the new crop. 

AIEEE, 
FINE WHEAT WEATHER ADDS 
KANSAS BUSHELS 
* 








Hutchinson, Kansas — Fine wheat 
weather has been putting bushels in- 
to the Kansas crop for the past few 
weeks, but late developments in the 
storm line have been detrimental, the 
Kansas Grain, Feed and Seed Deal- 
ers Association reports. A big crop 
still is in prospect, however. Early 
combining reports mention very good 
yields. More complete information 
on yields, test weights and protein 
soon will be available. It will take 
grain cars in huge numbers to move 
this crop, the association says. 
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Conditions Serious 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Says UNRRA Report 








Europe Must Have Food 


By Roy F. Hendrickson 


Deputy Director General, United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 


HE coming winter in Europe 

I will witness the most difficult 

food shortages of modern times. 
There will be few islands of relative 
plenty; for most areas it will be a 
period of serious scarcity. 

Extensive restoration of inland 
transportation, badly shattered by 
the effects of war, would be a major 
ameliorating factor. The second mit- 
igating factor will be the extent to 
which the rest of the world is will- 
ing and able to provide food which 
can be shipped into Europe. 

I propose to discuss the situation 
as it appears to exist now, the prog- 
ress being made, the dilemmas pre- 
sented by decisions which must be 
made if real assistance is to be pro- 
vided, and the consequences of half- 
hearted steps to meet the situation. 

A glance at the war maps of last 
September and the positions of the 
armies through the months of win- 
ter and spring climaxed by Hitler’s 
collapse in May, shows that a vast 
area of Europe was overrun by ac- 
tive warfare during that period. 
Among the significant by-products 
of this activity was serious interfer- 
ence with harvests last fall, with 
autumn plantings of cereals, and with 
tillage and spring plantings in many 
areas. It follows—taking into ac- 
count also the absence of fertilizers 
on most soils for several years, and 
the loss of draft animals—that this 
year’s harvest in Europe will be far 
below normal despite heroic efforts 
on the part of its people. 

Centuries of cultivation in Europe 
have depleted soil fertility which in 
most areas required frequent re- 
plenishment, especially with chemical 
fertilizer. This has been impossible 
for several years to any considerable 
extent, except for potash in some 
central European areas. Shipments 
of phosphates, mostly from North 
Africa, have been negligible because 
of war conditions and shipping short- 
ages. Many countries went without 
nitrates except for the use of minor 
reserves for three to five years. 

As a consequence, productivity is 


down even in such areas as were 
able to maintain a substantial pro- 
duction of animal draft power—and 
there are few if any areas which 
escaped military demands either on 
the part of their own armies or those 
of the enemy. The loss of tractors 
was very heavy, with relatively small 
replacements made during the war 
and with other machines immobil- 
ized by lack of fuel or repair parts. 


Smaller European Crops 

Crop estimates are relatively unre- 
liable at this time, but in the case 
of cereals it is unlikely that Europe 
will achieve much better than a half 
crop this year. Dairy production, 
while it may recover greatly in 18 
months, cannot’ recover’ rapidly 
enough to affect the picture next win- 
ter very substantially, because the 
oilseeds that furnish protein sup- 
plements in dairy rations and other 
fodder are not available to the ex- 
tent necessary to meet more than a 
small percentage of the need. Meat 
production will be low with empha- 
sis laid as far as possible on restor- 


ing breeding herds and _ flocks. 
Production of sugar too will be 
far below normal. Vegetable and 


potato production has the best pros- 
pect of making a contribution to the 
over-winter food supply. But even 
the production of these will be af- 
fected by the fertilizer and transport 
shortage. 

While the production picture may 
mean that certain limited areas, rich 
in soil and other resources, may have 
fair yields and a good outlook, the 
over-all situation, the total output, 
will be far below need—and Europe 
has normally for many years been a 
big importer of food. 

The second over-all factor affect- 
ing the available food supply will be 


distribution. The physical aspects 
of distribution present a dark pic- 
ture. First of all, the damage to 


railroads, the heavy losses of rolling 
stock, mean that a heavier than nor- 
mal load is thrown on other forms of 
transportation—which means on 
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SOUTHWESTERN CAR SHORTAGE—The farm youth in the above 
picture, taken in Eldorado, Okla., is scooping the last of another load 
of wheat from the bumper crop on the already huge pile stored on the 


ground because of a car shortage in the Southwest. 





trucks, primarily. And the shortage 
of trucks, of tires, of repair parts, 
and of fuel—unless a trend of greater 
success in making up the deficit in 
coming months develops than has 
been possible since liberation thus 
far—will mean that what amounts 
to an exportable surplus in one area 
cannot be moved into deficit areas. 
Not only were physical communi- 
cations, including telephones and tele- 
graphs, often reduced to little or no 
effectiveness, but the administrative 
organizations of the governments have 
been greatly harmed. To no single 
group did the Germans devote more 
of their attention than to the civil 
servants, that is, the government offi- 
cials, and to the police of the coun- 
tries they occupied. Without an ade- 
quate number of such experienced of- 
ficers, any government does its work 
slowly, or in some cases not at all. 
The tools of effective work are lack- 


ing. When you find a cabinet of 27 
members having only nine jeeps 


among them, you have not only a re- 
duction in efficiency of these impor- 
tant officials, but you have the mak- 
ings of a cabinet crisis. 

Deficit areas do not mean cities 
alone. There are vast areas which 
have long had a population load far 
greater than their land resources, 
even in times when per-acre produc- 
tivity was high. The transport short- 
age will also affect the ability to 
move inland and distribute properly 
the goods from abroad. But inland 
transport shortages should not deter 
a substantial effort to bring goods 
in from the outside. 

There are other aspects of distribu- 
tion which cannot be remedied rapid- 
ly. Under German occupation black 
markets flourished. Those who patri- 
otically resisted the Germans tried 
hard to avoid, despite extreme mili- 
tary regimentation, yielding up their 
produce when levies were made on 
them. They felt it was loyal, and 
certainly profitable—though often 
risky—to contribute to the operations 
of the black market rather than to 
donate to the enemy. 

New or liberated governments can- 
not quickly set up the necessary ma- 


chinery, staffed from a population 
deeply cut in numbers and more 
deeply cut in skill by war. To meet 


the objective of equitable distribu- 
tion becomes very nearly impossible 
when it involves meeting the demand 
with a supply half as large as the 
demand. It is not necessary to meet 
needs 100%, or to the point of satu- 
ration; no one really expects that. 
But even the best regulatory ma- 
chinery with the best disciplined 
population behind it is not likely to 
achieve great success in distributing 
evenly a supply smaller by 25 to 
50% than the demand, especially in 
the case of most foods. In the case 
of one product—meat—you need not 
go far from where we are sitting to 
find support for that statement. 
When the occupation was at its 
peak, the Germans were able to 
supplement their food supplies in 
many ways. In the first place, many 
of the millions of people they had 
brought as slaves into Germany 
proper were used to keep the Ger- 
man farm plant at top production. 
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ROY F. HENDRICKSON, deputy di- 
rector general of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, has been called the world’s 
largest buyer of food. His job is to 
provide food and other materials for 
war stricken nations. Before joining 
UNRRA, Mr. Hendrickson was direc- 
tor of the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration and was chairman of the 
U. S. Food Advisery Committee and 
U. S. member of the Combined Food 
Board. He also served as president 
of the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corp. Prior to these wartime tasks, 
he was director of personnel of the 
Department of Agriculture and held 
various other positions in the depart- 
ment, including that of director of 
marketing. 





Germany was able to call upon Bul- 
garia and Roumania for upwards of 
a million tons of food annually, and 
to obtain vast quantities from 
France, Yugoslavia, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and for a time the Ukraine of the 
Soviet Union. The occupied areas 
were severely rationed, with few ex- 
ceptions. As little as possible was 
thrown to food deficit areas—espe- 
cially Belgium, Greece and Norway. 

As much emphasis as possible must 
be laid not only on meeting the crisis 
which is faced next winter but on 
taking all possible steps to insure 
that 1946 shall bring forth as bounti- 
ful a harvest as Europe can provide 
for itself. The first program then 
must envisage supplying fertilizers 
which need to be applied this fall 
and winter, providing farm tools, 
including tractors and draft animals 
where they can be used effectively, 
and having seed on hand in ample 
time to allow for some slowness ‘in 
distribution. Meantime the need for 
doing everything possible to restore 
inland transportation, especially 
through the provision of trucks and 
repairs for those now incapacitated, 
should be made not only to assist in 
insuring next year’s harvest but to 
distribute effectively the limited har- 
vest of this year. 


What Has Been Done 


What has been done to date? Some 
ot the nations of Europe are financ- 
ing their own imported relief sup- 
plies, either through the use of 
foreign exchange they possessed 
before the occupation or with credit 
plus some assistance from friendly 
neighbors. Norway is an instance of 
this. Two nations require only limit- 
ed assistance from abroad, Denmark 
and Roumania. The Danes do re- 
quire fertilizer, some machinery, and 
are anxious to import oilseeds and 
fodder once again so as to restore 


(Continued on page 24.) 
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A fot te Be Done 


“W HO is chiefly responsible for 
the fact that the United 
States is the best fed nation?” The 
public’s answer to that question, as 
determined by a recent survey, is not 
what it should have been. Thirty-two 
per cent gave the credit to the gov- 
ernment. Only 7% said that the 
food industry was responsible. 

“Tf the food business were run by 
the government, would you obtain 
better food for your dollar?” In an- 
swer to that one, 30% of the food 
industry’s customers said “yes.” Only 
27% believed that they would get 
“not so good” and 29% felt there 
would be little if any difference. 

It is regrettable that the achieve- 
ments of the country’s biggest and 
most essential peacetime industry are 
so little appreciated. Obviously, the 
industry has a public relations job 
ahead of it. What better way to 
start than by telling the people the 
facts about the food shortage?— 
Food Industries. 


== 8 


If you think the “check and double 
check” is an American institution, 
as publicized by Amos and Andy, you 
haven’t heard about the Soviets. 
They use nine times as many people 
to watch each other work as we do 
over here. In a Siberian electric 
power station at Kermerovo, they 
have 480 employees while in the 
same sized plant at South Amboy, 
N. J., there are only 51. Again in 
two mines of equal output, one over 
there and one over here, the ratio is 
67 employees as against 8, and that’s 
in the mine offices alone. These and 
many more interesting sidelights are 
brought out in David J. Dallin’s 
new book, The Real Soviet Russia. 
—Wax Kazette. 


Names in Reuerse 


There are two fellows, both con- 
nected with the milling industry, 
who probably wish for the sake of 
convenience, that the other would 
change his name. 

The two men are Houston Boyd, 
Rodney Milling Co., McPherson, Kan- 
sas, and Boyd Houston, Standard 
Milling Co., Kansas City. You can 
well imagine the mix-ups and con- 


fusion that would naturally arise 
from such a situation. Mis-sent 
mail, mistaken identity, misunder- 


standing, etc.; etc. 
For a while both men maintained 
checking accounts in the same Kan- 














Wheat 


| The strength of a nation lies within its harvest; 
Its beauty largely rests within its wheat 

Where fields lie open to the gold and silver 
Wash of sun and rain, and winds are fleet. 
Winter itself is pierced with emerald spearheads 
Greener than any green, and evermore 

Summer brings the rush of inland oceans 
Sweeping its wheat waves to some distant shore. 


How beautiful the autumn with its surging 
Of emerald grain when light-foot breezes race 
Across the fields to set the wild surf dipping 
And lifting again with consummate bright grace! | 
Wheat—with its significance, its meaning 
For all the earth that mankind must be fed— 
Wheat that runs from field to mill and oven 
Into brown loaves of life-sustaining bread. 





—Grace Noll Crowell 











sas City bank. The most serious re- 
sult of the confusion in names came 
when Houston Boyd’s account was 
credited with a deposit Boyd Houston 
made to his own account. (Did you fol- 
low me, or shall I repeat that state- 
ment?) 

The two men have never met per- 
sonally. They do feel that they 
know each other, though. It would 
be difficult not to learn something 
about the other fellow in a situation 
like that.—P.L.D. in Milling Produc- 
tion. 


Left without food after defeat in 
one of the battles of the Civil War, 
the lives of hundreds of Confeder- 
ate soldiers were saved by subsist- 
ence upon the sap of birch trees. 
The course taken by these retreating 
men in their escape from capture 
could be traced years afterwards by 
the scars on the trees they had 


tapped. 


Logical Answer 


HE granary keeper had been 

away for the day. His wife was 
eager to be helpful and offered to 
take care of sales during his absence. 
Shortly afterwards a customer en- 
tered and ordered a_ bushel of 
threshed wheat. 


She escorted him to the grain bin 
and measured out the _ required 
wheat, using only two peck meas- 
ures. She was about to tie up the 
bag when the customer interrupted. 

“IT ordered a bushel, lady, and 
four pecks happen to make a bushel 
where I come from.” 

“Oh, do they?” gasped the lady. 
“You must really excuse me. You 
see, I never had any experience along 
this line before I was married. I 
was a school teacher.” 


= = 
Farming in India 
HE eyes of an American farmer 
would pop wide open at the sight 
of farms in the China-Burma-India 
theater of war. He would find the 
crops strange, of course—rice, tea, 
and so on. But more disturbing 
would be the Asiatic idea of farming 
as a way of life. Rather than farm 
in Asia, the American would prob- 
ably prefer a 10-year drouth. 
Spotlighting the vast differences 
best are the American and Asiatic 
farmers themselves. The American, 
at least in our public mind, is an in- 
dependent man of rugged mind and 
body, with an ambition to farm as 
many acres as he can profitably. 
The Asiatic farmer seems to be a 
man with no place to go. His meth- 
ods are little better in most places 
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than those of his forebears a thou- 
sand years ago. 

Oxen and water buffalo still pull 
creaking, wooden-wheeled carts that 
are more often than not overloaded. 
The Indian farmer himself still car- 
ries bundles—sometimes of amazing 
bulk—on his head. Water is trans- 
ported in buckets. A bucket hangs 
from each end of a five- or six-foot 
pole that the farmer slings over his 
shoulder. There are horses, or ponies, 
but they are used for gharrys (taxis), 
rarely for farming. 

The Indian farms a very small plot. 
His field, only a fraction of an acre, 
is surrounded by earthen embank- 
ments, which we assumed were to 
retain some of the abundant rainfall 
for the dry season. The farmer 
lives not on his land but in a near- 
by community of huts. At one time 
the Indian farmer is supposed to 
have had larger holdings, but the dis- 
tribution of land to heirs has whit- 
tled them down. 

The Indian farm homes are huts 
of matting or, in some cases, adobe. 
As did our early American farm 
homes, the Indian “farmhouses” fre- 
quently contain quarters for stock. 
In jungle villages I walked through, 
it was not unusual to see a cow’s 
head sticking out of one window and 
a curious Indian tot’s out of the next 
one.—Sgt. Joe Mattes in Successful 
Farming. 


Raincoat for Cellophane 

LTHOUGH you can’t see it, cello- 

phane often wears a raincoat—a 
moisture-proof coating so thin that 
a pile of 60 of them is only as thick 
as a hair from your head. Five 
hundred stack up no higher than a 
dime. 

In spite of the fact that it is so 
thin, however, this coating, developed 
by Sylvania Industrial Corp., keeps 
moisture from passing through the 
sheets of cellophane to which it is 
applied, and it is tough enough to 
resist breaking when the cellophane 
is twisted around packages. It is 
as clear as a pane of glass and has 
no odor or taste. 

Because of these qualities, this 
moisture-proof cellophane makes a 
good wrapping material for foods, 
since it keeps them from drying out 
for long periods of time. 


= = 
It is claimed that the first restau- 


rant in the world was established 
in Paris in 1765. 
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BREAD ON THE WATERS 


AUSING for a moment before an oil paint- 

ing of the steamship Missouri which hangs 
in the business office of The Northwestern Miller 
in Minneapolis, a delegation of Russian flour mill- 
ing engineers, currently touring the United States 
in the interest of rehabilitating the very large 
part of Russia’s flour milling industry which was 
destroyed by the Germans, recalled the Russian 
famine of the early nineties and how American 
millers helped to alleviate it. 

The Missouri took to the famine districts a 
full cargo of flour donated by millers and their 
friends. This flour was collected and distributed 
at its destination under the personal direction 
of the late William C. Edgar, long-time editor 
of The Northwestern Miller. It was only a token, 
for the famine was vast. Few of the hungry 
mouths tasted the manna from America. But 
it was like the loaves and the fishes of Galilee, 
in that its beneficence was spiritually multiplied. 

The spokesman of our friends, the Russian 
milling engineers, who is too young to have ex- 
perienced anything but the tradition of American 
relief, said with emotion that knowledge of this 
generosity had conditioned the whole thinking 
of his childhood regarding the people of our coun- 
try—it was fabulous in its capacity for growing 
larger in retrospect than it ever could have been 
in actuality. America and the bounty inherent 
in the idea of bread lie so close together in the 
minds of innumerable Russians as in a sense to 
make them synonymous. 


Civilization can be measured by the ease 
with which the necessaries of life can be ob- 
tained. Savagery is a condition in which great 
effort produces small results. When men have 
to devote the last ounce of energy merely to 
provide food, clothes and shelter, they do not 
build printing presses and churches and concert 
halls; they do not write books, compose sym- 
phonies, or develop arts and sciences. There 
may be an occasional genius who can think while 
hungry, but the mind of the average man func- 
tions best when his body is well nourished.— 
—Karl B. Mickey in “Food in War and Peace.” 


e@e ®@ 
FOOD AND FREEDOM 


UR present intense preoccupation over food 

should remind us of how short is the dis- 
tance separating us from a time when hunger 
was the normal lot of the mass of mankind. From 
the dawn of recorded history until about 1800, 
hunger for the average human was not merely 
a periodic visitor between times of plenty, but was 
a daily companion. More than a keen appetite 
was the unsatisfied craving for food in medieval 
times; it was downright undernourishment that 
stunted the body and dulled the mind. 

But hunger did not wholly vanish from the 
earth in 1800. There was enough food for all 
in prewar years, perhaps, but it was not 
where all could have it. And we have been told, 
too emphatically by some, that not all even of 
those whose bellies were full may have been nu- 
tritionally fed. Before 1800 malnutrition was due 
mainly to man’s ignorance; now it must be at- 
tributed mainly to his folly. 

It is not enough to say that today’s hunger 
is due to the criminal acts of those who turned 
the world back toward savagery, for it was 
stupidity and ignorance that made the crime 
possible. And if hunger should continue to be 
a cause for war we must continue to be adjudged 
ignorant and stupid. 

There are some admirable texts on the history 
and philosophy of hunger. One of them came to 
our attention recently in a booklet called “Food 
in War and Peace,” written for the International 
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Harvester Co. by Karl B. Mickey of that firm’s 
public relations department. Mr. Mickey draws 
largely from E. Parmalee Prentice’s “Hunger and 
History” and Cornelius Wolford’s “Famines of the 
World.” 

Among man-made causes of famine listed by 
Wolford, these four appear to hold particular 
present-day significance: 

1. The prevention of cultivation or the will- 
ful destruction of crops; 

2. Defective agriculture caused by communistic 
control of land; 

3. Governmental interference by regulation or 
taxation; 

4. Currency restrictions, including debasing the 
coin. 

Tariff and trade barriers should have 
added. 

“Medieval history,” says Prentice, “is an im- 
pressive demonstration that by wrong policies 
governments can reduce mankind to want and 
bring civilization to the verge of extinction.” 

The verdict Prentice renders in the case of 
the Middle Ages can be made with equal justice 
against all the ages preceding, upon the evidence 
adduced by students of their economic and politi- 
cal institutions. It was not until the advent of 
democratic forms of government and economic 
freedom that mankind entertained even the hope 
of abolishing want. 

Now, out of the chaos produced by the Nazi 
and Fascist countermarch against civilization, eco- 
nomic freedom and democratic forms of govern- 
ment must be resuscitated so that humanity may 
resume its progress toward the goal of good 
government of the well fed—each essential to the 
other in a world of peace. 

Where food is abundant and men are free, 
say those who have best diagnosed hunger, in- 
dustry thrives and life is endowed with decency 
and dignity. That sums up the verdict of his- 
tory, and never has that verdict held greater 
consequence for the world than today. 


ee ®@ 
GOOD GUIDANCE 


HERE have been so many unflattering things 

to say about Consumers’ Guide, and we have 
said so many of them, that an emotion of mingled 
pleasure and virtue now constrains us to set down 
a few words of commendation. The Guide for- 
merly was an official voice for various New Deal 
ideologies regimented under the banner of Con- 
sumers’ Counsel, a political-pink annex of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration’s noble 
edifice. It was designed to protect “the peepul” 
from the rapacities of private business. Today 
it is a sort of household hints leaflet helping War 
Food Administration to balance the wartime ra- 
tion. About the only pinkness it retains is on the 
side of consumer co-ops. 

But now for the commending phrases: Cur- 
rently the Guide devotes three full pages to bread 
enrichment—the why and how of it and the neces- 
sity for continuing it under uniform state legis- 
lation. The consumer’s interest is strongly and 
admirably presented, and with the argument goes 
a warning—it’s up to the consumer to consolidate 
and perpetuate the tremendous nutritional gains 


been 


that have come from the national government’s 
espousal and promotion of enrichment as a war- 
time measure. 

Concludes the Guide: “Bread enrichment has 
definitely arrived on Main Street. But whether 
it’s going to be universal after the war is a 
question the folks on Main Street must decide.” 
Main Streeters of 18 states already have made 
the right decision; misinformation and misappre- 
hension have led to wrong decisions in several 
less progressive commonwealths, and the rest of 
the 48 are still deep in the indifference from 
which Consumers’ Guide now attempts to arouse 
them. 

®e@°@ 


LEADING A HORSE TO WATER 


a the things that were sure to win the 

war for us was the soybean. So the dietetic 
cranks said. This magic little pellet, which had 
made the oriental peoples mighty and numerous, 
had been grievously neglected in the occident, 
but now it was to come into its own as a special 
wartime gift of God. Production was stimulated, 
the machinery of government moved to effect 
the grinding out not only of soy flours and of 
various other derivatives but a vast grist of per- 
suasion was directed to the eater. Some 60,000,- 
000 pounds of bean flour was purchased by the 
government. 

Col. Ralph W. Olmstead tells the rest of the 
story to a food administration investigating com- 
mittee of the national house of representatives. 
His comment: “This was done because some of 
the dietetic experts thought it would be a good 
protein supplement for wartime feeding. It 
turned out to be not so good, because people do 
not like it. It became necessary to dispose of 
it then as it had deteriorated. Some of it was 
used as animal feed.” 

Neither Col. Olmstead’s comment nor ours 
should be taken as disparagement of the soybean 
and its derivatives as human food; we disparage 
only the diet cranks who invariably know what 
is best for us to eat, but who rarely trouble 
themselves, as in the parallel case of the whole- 
wheaters, with the equally vital consideration of 
whether we’ll eat it. 


e@@e @ 
THE SHORTAGE OF FEED 


HE developing feed shortage can have more 

pronounced repercussions on the country as 
a whole than did the one of two years ago. At 
that time there was a feed shortage, but no food 
shortage. Meat, milk and eggs were abundant 
in virtually all areas. This year, however, lack 
of feed will have immediate reflection in con- 
sumers’ already scant food supply. 

This is one of the most critical and pressing 
problems the new secretary of agriculture, Clin- 
ton P. Anderson, faces in his task of putting 
more meat, butter and eggs on the country’s 
tables. It seems imperative, therefore, that Mr. 
Anderson should give prompt, continuing and 
concentrated attention to ways in which the feed 
supply may be increased. 

It is possible, of course, to bring feed require- 
ments and supplies into balance by again asking 
farmers and feeders to reduce their flocks and 
herds, or by arbitrarily lowering support and 
floor prices to force such a move. But negative 
or empty-shelf measures cannot relieve a food 
shortage. That goal can be accomplished only 
by increased production of meat and dairy and 
poultry products, and the increase can be ob- 
tained only by seeing to it that every. aid and 
encouragement is given to enlarging the feed 
supply and to its efficient utilization. 
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Food for Europe 





(Continued from page 17.) 


their livestock production, especially 
dairy output. The Netherlands, Bel- 
gium and France require very sub- 
stantial quantities of food, which to a 
large extent they are financing from 
their own resources. The Soviet 
Union is reported to be making every 
effort to restore her production. 
Italy is being assisted by the Allied 
Commission, with hopes that the rel- 
atively productive Po Valley will aid 
materially in overcoming in part the 
deficit position of Italy from Rome 
south, which has normally required 
substantial imports from _ outside. 
Germany is being dealt with by the 
military forces with-responsibility for 
zones divided between the Soviet 
Union, the British, the French and 
the United States. Bulgaria is re- 
ported to be having a drouth, but 
no clear picture is available as to 
whether it will need outside assist- 
ance. In Austria it is likely that 
considerable outside assistance will 
be required, with the military again 
having responsibility. 

To meet the needs of those coun- 
tries with insufficient means to 
finance imports of supplies needed 
from abroad, the United Nations cre- 
ated UNRRA and subscribed contri- 
butions to carry out a program of 
assistance. In Europe thus far on 
their application, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Albania, Czechoslovakia and Poland 
have been found to be entitled to 
assistance. All of them _ suffered 
greatly under the occupation of the 
Germans and their needs are sub- 
stantial. 

In the case of Greece, Yugoslavia 
and Albania, upon their liberation 
from the Germans, the combined 
military of the U. S., the U. K. and 
Canada provided relief assistance 
while the area was still considered to 
be important from the standpoint 
of military operations. 

UNRRA_ began providing relief 
goods to Greece starting April 1, 
1945, taking over responsibility for 
imported supplies from the military 
at that time. In the case of Yugo- 
slavia, UNRRA began its responsibil- 
ity April 15. In both cases it agreed 
to purchase goods then in the mili- 
tary pipeline, supplementing as soon 
as ships and supplies made it pos- 
sible. As of July, only goods which 
UNRRA has procured will be avail- 
able. In Albania, the period of 
military responsibility will end short- 
ly with UNRRA assuming a supply 
responsibility within the next month. 

In the case of Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, there was no similar period 
of military responsibility. UNRRA 
began supplying foodstuffs and other 
relief and rehabilitation goods as 
soon as possible, but it had to be 
and continues to be on a far smaller 
schedule than need for the following 
reasons: The course of the war did 
not provide easy access to either of 
these countries. Thus far the only 
means of sending supplies has been 
through a single port, Constanza in 
Roumania. This port suffered war 
damage and it is limited in its ca- 
pacity to handle cargo. We loaded 
two boatloads in March, four more 
in April, four in May and during the 
month of June we are loading nine. 
In July, to this same port we hope 
to send 11 boatloads. Only a small 
portion of June and July shipments 
will be foodstuffs because of the high 
priority at this time which must be 
given to fertilizers, trucks, raw cot- 
ton and wool, and farm implements. 
It is hoped that the ports of Danzig 
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and Gydinia, though mined and seri- 
ously damaged, will be in working 
condition soon. It is hoped also that 
the port of Trieste may soon be avail- 
able to receive goods not only for 
Yugoslavia but for Czechoslovakia. 
The port of Hamburg in Germany 
through which large quantities of 
goods moved to Czechoslovakia in 
prewar days is not yet available. 


Port Facilities 


The capacity to receive goods in 
substantial volume in so far as port 
handling facilities are concerned rose 
most rapidly in the countries being 
assisted by UNRRA in the case of 
Greece. On my recent visit there 
I saw the damage done to the great 
Greek port of Piraeus, where virtual- 
ly all cargo handling facilities had 
been destroyed. The Germans had 
systematically dynamited the great 
power cranes, and in the case of ele- 
vators and mills their demolition ex- 
perts had, with some economy, put 
the dynamite charges in just the 
right places in the foundations to 
make the structures worthless for a 
long period ahead. But large boats 
can now move into the ports with 
ample working space and the Greeks 
have supplied ample manpower to do 
an expeditious job of unloading. 

In the case of Yugoslavia, the early 
assistance provided by the military 
was severely limited because only 
two ports were first available, Split 
and Dubrovnik; and both had limited 
usage because dredging could not 
be continued during the war. As a 
result the Liberty freighters, which 
carry most UNRRA cargo, have to be 
partly off-loaded in Italy and then 
sent on, traveling light with about 
half cargoes into those ports. From 
a very small port receiving capacity 
in March, Yugoslavia’s ports have 
moved steadily ahead in their capac- 
ity to receive cargo, and this can 
be expanded when Trieste is avail- 
able. It is hoped that other ports 
will shortly be swept of mines and 
made available, too. 

The Danube River, a highly im- 
portant artery feeding eastern 
Europe, including Yugoslavia, should 
gradually provide assistance, too, but 
there is a shortage of barges and 
tugs. When I was in Yugoslavia, I 
found a group of officials who were 
bringing together information on 
points where barges had been sunk 
and a program for reclaiming them. 


But that is not fast work when a 
country is short of almost everything, 
including tools. In Yugoslavia I was 
told that out of some 2,300 locomo- 
tives which had been operating there 
before the war, only nine were in 
operating condition when the Ger- 
mans left. In late March, some 270 
others had been restored to working 
condition. But there are few cars for 
them to pull and not may stretches 
of more than 100 miles of rail that 
could be utilized until temporary 
bridges could be restored. Railroad 
transportation all the way between 
Trieste and Belgrade is now reported 
to be available. 

In Albania I visited the small, but 
principal port, Durazzo. It lies at 
the foot of a high hill on which stood 
one of King Zog’s several palaces, 
a palace which incidentally is now a 
convalescent home for wounded or 
sick soldiers. 

Again the Germans systematically 
destroyed the port which had been 
built up over many years of pains- 
taking effort. The Germans in charge 
of the demolition went over, with 
local authorities, the installations to 
be destroyed, making a careful record 
of them and saying that settlement 
would be made later. At least this 
will be one claim before the repara- 
tions authorities which should be 
fully documented. Every wharf and 
every crane, the concrete abutments 
and breakwaters, were put out of 
condition. Only one dock—an old 
wooden one with rotten piling—capa- 
ble of handling about 30 tons a day, 
was intact. From Durazzo to the 
capital, Tirana, some 18 bridges had 
been put out of commission, but the 
Albanians had succeeded in building 
temporary bridges across all the 
streams and chasms. 

For the next few months, until the 
end of November, the indigenous 
supply of food raised by the Euro- 
peans through their own efforts 
should be most in evidence. It is 
from December until the first results 
from the 1946 harvest are available 
that the most severe pinch will come. 
Nations being assisted by UNRRA 
and all others will therefore be more 
dependent on imported foods to be 
shipped during the fall for storing 
and in later months for immediate 
consumption than they are even at 
the present time. 

Great emphasis is now being laid 
on inland transport supplies, on ag- 








NO EASY TASK—Turning out American type cream puffs, cookies and 


other pastry items is no easy task in a setting like this. 


However, Helen 


Boyd of the American Red Cross knows a thing or two about recipes, 
and she makes the French chefs tow the mark. Here she dispatches a 
truckload of chocolate cakes to a Red Cross snack bar. 
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ricultural rehabilitation materials, on 
raw cotton and raw wool to restore 
the productivity of textile mills and 
provide cloth for winter wear, and 
on tools and similar equipment. But 
despite this, food is already the big- 
gest single item in the UNRRA ship- 
ping program and proportionate to 
the shipping made available must in- 
crease as a percentage of the total 
loadings for many months to come. 


Import Requirements 

For the second half of 1945 in 
metric tons, the minimum import 
requirements of food for nations to 
be assisted by UNRRA (including a 
small child feeding program that av- 
erages 16,000 tons a month for Italy 
under a special provision authorized 
by the UNRRA Council) will be 2,- 
423,000 tons. Of this supply more 
than one half or 1,259,000 tons will 
be grain and grain products. Even 
if we assume that less than 2,423,000 
tons of food will be shipped the last 
six months of the year, food will still 
constitute more than one half of 
3,895,000 tons of supplies which we 
should send to countries requiring 
UNRRA’s assistance during that pe- 
riod. In terms of dollars, the cost 
of the over-all program would be 
about $750,000,000, which when ship- 
ping charges are added increases to 
a total cost of about $913,000,000. 

The food needs for the period July 
through December include these: 
dairy products, 132,000 tons; meat, 
168,000 tons, nearly half of which is 
fatbacks; fish, 87,000 tons; edible fats 
and oils, 154,000 tons; oilseeds, 122,- 
000 tons; dried beans and dried peas, 
102,000 tons; sugar, 69,000 tons; in- 
edible fats and oils, 4,000 tons; soap, 
40,000 tons, oil equivalent; animal 
feeds, 211,000 tons. 

While the United States must be 
called upon for the largest share, 
very substantial quantities are being 
requested and obtained in Canada, 
Brazil, Mexico, Cuba and other Latin 
American countries, Australia, New 
Zealand, the United Kingdom, South 
Africa and others. We depend for 
our allocations upon the Combined 
Food authorities of the United States, 
tae United Kingdom and Canada to 
assign UNRRA its sources of supply. 
UNRRA depends upon the United 
Maritime authority which includes, 
in addition to the United States and 
the United Kingdom, France, Nor- 
way, the Netherlands and other na- 
tions, for shipping. European coun- 
tries financing imported food and 
other supplies and shipping with their 
own resources go to the same allo- 
cating authorities. 

It has long been axiomatic to those 
who have studied the effects of war 
upon supplies that the end of a war 
increases rather than decreases the 
demand. UNRRA is hopeful that the 
period during which it must provide 
assisLance—serving as an arranger 
between the nations of good will and 
the nations in need—will be short. 
But it is foolish to be so optimistic 
as to believe that these nations can 
recover quickly from the effects of 
long years of occupation and plun- 
dering. It is not possible for these 
countries, practically without foreign 
exchange, to restore quickly their for- 
mer export position so that they can 
in effect trade surplus goods for 
foods and other items they must im- 
port, although every effort must be 
made in that direction. 


The Nations’ Attitude 


How well prepared are the nations 
of good will to meet the deficit dur- 
ing the coming year? 

It has been a long and difficult war 
in which marked expansion in food 


(Continued on page 77.) 
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Washington, D. C.—The Supreme 
Court on June 11 denied the Wiscon- 
sin Alumni Research Foundation’s 
petition for review of its suit over 
the validity of three patents involv- 
ing processes of impregnating feed 
and food with vitamin D by irradia- 
tion. 

The foundation filed its appeal aft- 
er the ninth circuit court of appeals 
ruled in July, 1943, that the patents 
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U. S$. Supreme Court Refuses 
Review of Vitamin D Patents 


were void for lack of invention and 
that licensing systems under them 
were against the public interest. 


History of Case 


The patents governing the man- 
ufacture of vitamin D, held by the 
University of Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation, are said to have 
brought more than $7,500,000 in roy- 
alties to the foundation. 


History of the case is that the 
Wisconsin foundation sued Vitamin 
Technologists, Inc., in Los Angeles, 
alleging infringement of patent. A 
decision of the federal district court 
in Los Angeles favored the founda- 
tion, and the Los Angeles firm ap- 
pealed. 

The circuit court ruled that all the 
vitamin D patents held by the foun- 
dation were invalid and therefore 
could not be infringed upon. 

The court noted that the patents 
involved production of vitamin D by 
subjecting food to the radiation of 
ultra-violet rays such as are pro- 
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duced by a quartz mercury vapor 
lamp. 

The decision, written by Judge Wil- 
liam Denman, stated that Dr. Harry 
Steenbock, University of Wisconsin 
researcher, himself verified these 
facts with respect to alfalfa, and that 
“we thus have the claimed inventor 
proving that it is from the ultra- 
violet rays of the sun that the alfalfa 
acquires its vitamin D—that is, by 
the process claimed by him as patent- 
able.” 
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Soviet Grain 
Acreage Below 


Prewar Level 


Washington, D. C.—According to 
present indications, the expected 
acreage of all grains for the 1945 
harvest in the Soviet Union (1938 
boundaries) will range roughly from 
80 to 85% of the prewar area, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
stated recently. These estimates do 
not include the territory incorporated 
in the Soviet Union since 1938, which 
comprises important grain regions, 
notably Bessarabia. 

While no breakdown on individual 
grains is available, it is likely that 
food-grain acreage constitutes a 
larger than usual proportion of the 
total. 

An unsigned article in Izvestia on 
March 29, 1945, stressing the im- 
portance of increased crop yields, 
states that if the yield of grain in 
the Soviet Union were increased by 
2 quintals per hectare, an additional 
grain production of 900,000,000 to 
950,000,000 poods (147,000,000 to 156,- 
000,000 quintals or 16,200,000 to 17,- 
200,000 short tons) would result. 
This would mean an area of 74,000,- 
000 to 78,000,000 hectares (183,000,- 
000 to 193,000,000 acres) under grain. 
From the tenor of the article, it is 
assumed that this statement refers 
only to collective farms. The above 
figures, therefore, presumably refer 
to the expected 1945 grain acreage 
on such farms. Acreage on individual 
peasant holdings is at present prob- 
ably insignificant and can therefore 
be disregarded, but that on state 
farms should be included in order to 
compute the total grain area of the 
Soviet Union. 

Before the war, about 
hectares (20,000,000 acres) were 
sown to grain on state farms. On 
the assumption that approximately 
7,000,000 hectares (17,000,000 acres) 
were to be sown on state farms in 
1945, in addition to the 183,000,000 
to 193,000,000 acres on _ collective 
farms, the grain acreage for the 
Soviet Union would total from §81,- 
000,000 to 85,000,000 hectares (200,- 
000,000 to 210,000,000 acres), as 
compared with about 100,000,000 
hectares (247,000,000 acres) before 
the war. 


8,000,000 
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JAMES E. BAKER HEADS 
LOS ANGELES EXCHANGE 


Los Angeles, Cal—James E. Baker, 
manager of the grain department, 
Wilbur-Ellis Co., was elected presi- 
dent and F. E. Devendorf, grain 
dealer, was named vice president of 
the Los Angeles Grain Exchange at 
the annual meeting held June 12. 
Re-elected as secretary and treasurer, 
respectively, were John R. Garvey 
and C. G. White. H. A. Brickham, 
C. H. Bates, G. M. McDowell and 
Frank Viault, Sr., were chosen to 





serve another term on the board of 
directors. 
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Enrichment Law 
Effective July 1 
in Four More States 


Chicago, Ill. — The uniform white 


flour and bread enrichment law will 
become effective July 1 in four states 

Arkansas, North Carolina, North 
Dakota and South Dakota. 

Effective dates for the law adopted 
in 14 other states during the 1945 
legislative sessions and prior are as 
follows: 

Alabama, Oct. 1, 1943; Georgia, 
May 1, 1945; Indiana, when session 
aws are published (probably No- 
ember, 1945); Kentucky, six months 
ifter close of war; Louisiana, Oct. 
1, 1942; Maine, July 21, 1945; Missis- 
sippi, Feb. 1, 1945; New Hampshire, 
six months after close of war; New 
York, Jan. 1, 1946; South Carolina, 
Aug. 1, 1942; Texas, Oct. 10, 1943; 
Washington, June 6, 1945; West Vir- 
ginia, June 1, 1945; Wyoming, May 
18, 1945. 

The territorial legislature in Hawaii 
recently enacted the enrichment bill, 
but it has not been learned by offi- 
‘ials of the Millers National Feder- 
ition here when the law becomes ef- 
fective. 
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MRS. LYDIA L. ROSS DIES 
AFTER A BRIEF ILLNESS 


Kansas City, Mo.—Mrs. Lydia L. 
Ross, mother of the three Ross 
brothers in the milling business at 
Newton, Ottawa and Whitewater, 
Kansas, died at her home in Ottawa 
June 16, after a short illness. She 
was 79 years old. Her husband, 
the late George B. Ross, died about 
five years ago. 

Mr. Ross was prominent in Kansas 
politics and agriculture for many 
years prior to entering the milling 
)usiness in 1918, when he bought the 
nill now known as the Whitewater 
Flour Mills Co. A short time later 
he and his sons purchased the Ross 
Milling Co. at Ottawa, and moved 
there from Alden, Kansas. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ross were married in Alden. 

The three sons carried on and ex- 
panded this milling business. G. 
Murray Ross is president of Ameri- 
‘an Flours, Inc., Newton, and Paul 
Ross is secretary of that company. 
Carl B. Ross is manager of the Ross 
Milling Co. at Ottawa. 

Also surviving is a daughter, Ursa 





incent, of Ottawa,’a sister and a 
rother. Mrs. Ross was born in 
Kentucky and came to Kansas in 


he 1890's. 
Funeral services were 
19 in Ottawa. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
IGLEHEART WAREHOUSE 
Evansville, Ind.—Expanded ware- 
ouse facilities are being built here 
y Igleheart Bros., Inc. The addi- 
ion is of brick and involves three 
oors, adding several thousand feet 
floor space. Cost is estimated at 
‘7,000. 


held June 
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BOARD OF TRADE ELECTS 
C. WILLIAM MAIBUCHER 


Indianapolis, Ind.—C. William Mai- 
lucher was elected president of the 
Indianapolis Board of Trade at the 
innual meeting. Albert O. Deluse 
vas named vice president and George 
i. Butturff, treasurer. 

Members of the governing com- 
mittee named were: Edwin K. Shep- 
perd, John P. Frenzel, Jr., W. A. 
Brennan, Edward W. Harris, Wil- 
liam H. Jungelaus, W. D. Springer, 
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Edwin F.. Winslow, J. Martin Antrim, 
Ottis M. Earle and H. D. O’Brien. 

Committees for the coming year 
will be named at a meeting of the 
officers and directors scheduled for 
July 2. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN FIRM FORMED 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed with the 
Indiana secretary of state by the 
Vermont-Goodrich Co., Inc., Kokomo, 
Ind., formed to deal in feeds and 
flours and operate grain elevators. 
The corporation has 1,000 shares of 
capital stock valued at $25 a share 
and the incorporators are W. L. Nel- 





son, Pierre E. Goodrich and C. C. 
Barnes. 
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ADDITIONAL STORAGE 
Nashville, Tenn.—A concrete build- 
ing, 50x200 feet, has been completed 
by the Royal Flour Co., Nashville, 
for use as a warehouse. It is located 
next to the firm’s blending plant. 
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LARGER FREIGHT MOVEMENT 
TO NEW ORLEANS FORECAST 
New Orleans, La.—An increase in 

the volume of freight moving into 

this city will result from purchase of 
the Chicago & Alton R.R. by the 
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Gulf, Mobile & Ohio system, Charles 
Stout, of Memphis, flour milling ex- 
ecutive, predicted here recently. 

Mr. Stout is a member of the board 
of directors of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio, and president of the Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co., which operates 
mills in Higginsville, Mo., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, and Richmond, Va. 

The biggest items in the growth of 
freight movement into New Orleans 
through the union of the two sys- 
tems, expected to be approved by the 
ICC in the near future, would be 
grain and flour and packing house 
products for export, Mr. Stout be- 
lieves. 
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Good Business Judgment Rests 
on Adequate Information 


By Lloyd Coppersmith 


Certified Public Accountant, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HE vast majority of businesses 
are “small business” according to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Some years ago William O. Douglas, 
now a justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, analyzed nearly 1,000 bank- 





rupt enterprises and found that less 
than 25% of them had adequate rec- 
ords, about 66% had not even suffi- 
cient records or none at all and 
about 9% did not even have suffi- 
cient information to set up records. 


| the High-Moisture Shortening 


Government agencies are severely 
condemned by some people because 
of their insistence that a proper and 
adequate accounting system be main- 
tained. This is necessary because 
certain answers are required by these 
agencies. 

No business can succeed unless 
facts pertinent to the business are 
maintained. These facts can be ob- 
tained by proper accounting, record 
keeping and assembling of this data 
into concise statements showing the 
revenue of the business, as well as 
material, labor, overhead, selling and 
administration costs. Profit and loss 
statements should be prepared at 
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periodic intervals for the guidance 

of management. The cost of each 

item baked should be calculated. 

How can any person determine a 

selling price if he does not know his 

cost? 

Too many small bakers still are 
using the “cash in bank” policy 
of accounting for profits, but many 
factors can change the pleasant feel- 
ing of a profit by bank balance cal- 
culation to a definite knowledge of a 
profitless operation. 

Too many bakers still use the 
spindle method for their accounts 
payable, never knowing how much 
they owe creditors and often failing 
to take discounts. Do you realize 
that a 2% 10-day discount is 72% 
per year on your money? Payment 
of these invoices may change your 
ideas on bank balance calculations. 

Many items accrue such as depre- 
ciation on machinery, buildings, de- 
livery and store equipment, taxes on 
personal property, real estate and 
payrolls which do not immediately 
affect bank balances. 

A uniform accounting system 
should be used by retail bakers. It 
should be a _ simplified method of 
bookkeeping, it should provide facts 
and statistics that can be assembled 
and used for the betterment of all 
engaged in the retail baking industry. 

I do not advocate divulging the 
secrets of your business. On the 
contrary, a high code of ethics must 
be maintained, with all information 
strictly confidential and no informa- 
tion disclosed without permission of 
the baker. However, through the 
use of code numbers, an analysis of 
your business could be made and a 
comparison with other retail bakers 
provided on a percentage comparison 
basis. Thus, you could compare ma- 
terial, labor, fuel, selling and all 
other expenses as a guide for man- 
agement purposes. 

These statistics could be assem- 
bled and cleared through your trade 
association. In this manner you 
could engage specialized professional 
services on a part-time basis at very 
little cost. 

Efficient business management by 
the use of accounting information 
and controls will save any business 
more than such accounting services 
cost. Government agencies have 
taught many men that proper record 
keeping and business information is 
essential to successful management, 
and many have learned that a busi- 
ness man’s judgment can be no bet- 
ter than his information. 


ov 


Editor’s Note.—This article is an 
extract from a talk made by Mr. 
Coppersmith before the recent Re- 
tail Bakers’ Day meeting in Muil- 
waukee, Wis. 
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Crunch Drop Proves 
Good Seller 


By JAMES CLYDE PORTER 


Bakers looking for an item to re- 
place fruit bars might try the crunch 
recipe of the Larzalere’s Bakery, of 
Hays, Kansas, owned and operated 
by A. W. Larzalere. This is called 
a crunch drop and has proved an 
excellent seller. Here is the recipe: 

1% Ibs prepared nut topping 
8 lbs flour 

6 lbs sugar 

,}lbs shortening 


20z soda 


loz baking powder 
1 qt eggs 
1% pts milk 
These are dropped and given a 
moderate baking. Care should be 
used to not overbake. They produce 
a crunchy, chewy cooky. 
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READY FOR HARVEST— 


1945 WHEAT CROP 


We Expect It To Be All 
OF Excellent Quality But 
Only A Blend OF The 
Finest Will Be Used For 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


And We Have Storage Space 
For 2,000,000 Bushels 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


CO. 
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CARGILL SEES LARGE 1945 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


The weather generally has been 
more seasonable the last two weeks, 
with the exception that it has been 
too cool in the north central and 
northeastern parts of the country, 
the Cargill crop bulletin states. 
Showers have been widespread and 
in some cases heavy. Only the area 
from the panhandle of Texas north 
to southwest Kansas continues with- 
out more or less general rainfall. 
Wind and hail storms have caused 
damage in widely scattered areas, but 
though they have been severe locally 
they are not important when the 
whole picture is taken into consid- 
eration. 

The moisture situation is almost 
universally good. There are a few 
small areas which could use more 
moisture, but crops even there are 
not suffering seriously. This is, of 


course, outside of the Texas-Kansas 
area mentioned above, where the pro- 
longed dry spéll is resulting in fur- 


In BAKERY OR GROCERY... 


HETHER it is in the retail bakery case or on the 
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ther setbacks. Giving full considera- 
tion to the favorable moisture condi- 
tions, normal growing weather dur- 
ing the next few months should re- 
sult in another year of large agricul- 
tural production. 

The condition of spring wheat at 
the present time is good to excellent, 
the Cargill report adds. Top growth 
is backward because of the continued 
cool weather, but root structure and 
stooling have developed well. Re- 
cent rains have covered practically 
the entire spring wheat area, and 
soil conditions will carry the crop 
along in good fashion for a week or 
two without additional moisture. A 
spell of warm, sunny weather with 
occasional showers is all that is 
needed to bring the crop up to nor- 
mal growth. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
I. M. HERNDON APPOINTED 


Chicago, Il]. — I. M. Herndon has 
been appointed manager of the trans- 
portation department of the Chicago 
Board of Trade by the directors. He 
has been assistant manager for sev- 











grocery shelf, the looks of your cake is important... 
but it is the taste—the quality you can’t see—that brings the 
customer back for more. Permanent cake business can only 
be built on quality ingredients and that includes the best cake 


flour. 


Top quality cake flour costs so litthe—about 4c of 


every dollar of cake cost—it is foolish to be satisfied with 


inferior flours. 


er products and production troubles. 
flour can meet top quality standards for you 
just as it does for so many leading bak- 
ers. Milled from Michigan soft wheat, 
ideal for tender, smooth cakes, its 
extra fine granulation helps ab- 


sorb more liquid quickly and 
keeps your products moister 
and fresher. Order Stock’s 
PATENT on your next flour 
purchase. De .icAke for high 
sugar ratios. 


The cheaper price is lost many times in poor- 


Stock’s PATENT cake 
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eral years. He succeeds J. S. Brown, 
who tendered his resignation after 
having completed 31 years with the 
Board of Trade. His resignation be- 
comes effective Jan. 1, 1946, but he 
was granted a leave of absence com- 
mencing Sept. 1. Mr. Brown is leav- 
ing to enjoy a well earned rest. 
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FLORIDA, WISCONSIN PASS 
UNIFORM PACKAGE MEASURE 


Chicago, Ill.—The legislatures of 
Florida and Wisconsin recently en- 
acted statutes to regulate and limit 
flour package sizes, officials of the 
Millers National Federation § an- 
nounced. That organization spon- 
sored the legislation. 

The action of these two legislatures 
brings to 29 the number of states 
which have adopted flour package 
laws in 1945. The majority of the 
new statutes follow the uniform flour 
package bill without change. Some- 
what similar bills were passed in 
three other states in 1943 and 1944, 

































For 82 years F. W. 
Stock & Sons, Inc., 
have been milling 
flour specially to 
meet bakers’ needs. 
Careful wheat selec- 
tion, accurate milling 
and controlled uni- 
formity make Stock’s 
flours tops. 


THREE ULTRA-MODERN 
MILLS IN ONE produce spring 
and hard wheat bread flours — 
Michigan cake flours — whole 
wheat flours and cracked wheat — 
and the famous Daisy Donut flours. 
Daisy Automatic Donut Machines. 
One of America’s newest milling 
plants, modern and efficient. 
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NEW VITAMIN A REPORTED 

Rochester, N. Y.—A new vita- 
min A, called gadol, to distin- 
guish it from alpha gadol, was 
announced before a meeting of 
the Rochester section of the 





American Chemical Society on 
May 23. James G. Baxter and 
Charles D. Robeson, research 


chemists of Distillation Products, 
Inc., of this city, reported on the 
discovery of the vitamin, whose 
isolation took three years. 

It is found in fish liver oils and 
plants, like its predecessors, vi- 
tamins A, A; and A, and has 
substantially the same_ extinc- 
tion coefficient as the older vi- 
tamins on the spectometer. On- 
ly further research, Mr. Baxter 
said, can determine its special- 
ized uses, but it speeds the proc- 
ess of assaying vitamin A, he 
stated. 

The new vitamin will be made 
available to other vitamin re- 
search laboratories, it was an- 
nounced. 


so there are 32 states that have the 


uniform law or its equivalent on 
their books, the federation officials 
report. 


The Florida law, as finally adopt- 
ed, is the uniform package law with- 
out change. When _ introduced, it 
contained an extra provision requir- 
ing the name and address of the 
actual manufacturer upon all pack- 
ages. This provision was deletec 
because of the objections from nu 
merous quarters. 


Alabama Bill Objectionable 

Chicago, Ill—The uniform flow 
package bill that was introduced in 
the Alabama legislature differs fron 
the uniform package bill in three 
respects, the Millers National Fed 
eration, sponsor of the measure, re 
ports. The Alabama bill does not 
permit use of 140-lb sacks on sales 
to bakers and blenders. It makes 
no provision for the various smal 
cartons used in specialties, and it 
adds 1-lb and 3-lb sizes to the stand 
ard schedule. All of these changes 
are objectionable, Herman _ Steen, 
vice president of the federation 
states, and mills with connections i1 
Alabama are urged to enlist loca 
help in keeping the Alabama bill ir 
line with the laws passed in 32 othe 
states. 
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RAINS IMPROVE MONTANA 
CROP CONDITIONS 


Helena, Mont.—Conditions for crop 
growth in Montana were greatly im- 
proved as a result of general rains 
over the state, it is reported by Ja) 
G. Diamond, _ statistician. Winter 
wheat progress was” good,’ with 
Gallatin and Yellowstone counties re- 
porting the crop in the boot and 
Rosebud county reporting it start 
ing to head out. Pondera county re- 
ports some wireworm and cutworm | 
damage and root rot, but generally 
over the state the loss 
light, Mr. Diamond says. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BUILDING PERMIT ISSUED 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Stephens Co., wholesale grocers here, § 
for the construction of a $47,000 
brick and metal addition, measuring 
48x115 feet. The addition will be 
built at 122 E. Washington, one of 
the company’s four branch units in 
the city. 





has been 


A building 
permit has been issued to Scrivner- §& 
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Amendment Issued 
to Formula Feed 
Regulation 


Washington, D. C.—With a con- 
siderable amount of enterprise on the 
part of the formula feed industry 
and Office of Price Administration 
officials it has been possible to issue 
a comprehensive amendment to the 
new formula feed order MPR 585, 
effective June 6, 1945, which prompt- 
ly clears up uncertainties and some 
obvious errors and omissions which 
were uncovered as the result of field 
trips made by Ralph Brown, OPA price 
executive, and W. R. Roalfe, price 
attorney for the feed branch. Under 
past procedure amendments to cor- 
rect such trivial matters dragged 
over many weeks and left those af- 
fected by the delay in general con- 
fusion and uncertainty. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEBRASKA CROP LIKELY 
TO DOUBLE LAST YEAR’S 


Omaha, Neb.—The wheat harvest 
impending is likely to reach record 
proportions in Nebraska, according 
to Omaha grain men following the 
release of the Department of Agri- 
culture report last week. 

While grain men were hesitant at 
matching the federal estimate of 77,- 
574,000 bus, it was generally conceded 
that a 70,000,000-bu crop easily was 
indicated with favorable quality. 

Nebraska is considered in a more 
favorable position than some south- 
western wheat growing states as it 
has more storage space available, 
which is an effective antidote for 
boxcar shortage or the necessity for 
dumping the new crop on the ground. 

J. L. Welsh, of the Butler-Welsh 
Grain Co., joined in these observa- 
tions with Fred M. Attebery, Scotts- 
bluff, and John R. Jirdon, Morrill, 
Neb., farmers and feeders, in Omaha 
for hearings before the House food 
investigation committee. The out- 
state growers reported wheat pros- 
pects good in western areas of the 
state and exceptional in the eastern 








half, after the cross-state trip to 
Omaha for the hearings. 
The 77,000,000-bu federal estimate 


is in contrast to a 35,000,000-bu yield 
in 1944 and a 1933-42 average of 39,- 
360,000 bus. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ALFALFA MILL TO OPEN 
Oklahoma City, Okla.—The E. L. 
Martin Alfalfa Mill, Lindsay, Okla., 
is one of the newest concerns being 
established in Garvin county, long 








rated as the most important of the 
alfalfa producing counties of the 
state. The new mill will dehydrate 


alfalfa and grind baled alfalfa, and 
was built at a cost of $40,000. Ca- 
pacity of the plant is two tons per 








DISTILLER DEMAND HELPS 
TO FIRM WHEAT PRICE 

Hutchinson, Kansas. — The cash 
wheat market, which has been soft 
during the recent heavy movement, 
regained almost all its lost ground 
last week as distillers joined mills in 
clamoring for all types of grain. Milo, 
at ceiling prices, was scarce and most 
arrivals were applied on old contracts. 
The car shortage has not been fully 
met in the milo territory of the 
Southwest. Distillers turned to low 
protein wheat, which again sold at 
ceilings to 1c under, an advance of a 
nickel. 
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hour. A. C. Martin, son of the own- 
er, is manager of the plant. Opera- 
tion is expected to be under way 
within a few days. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO DIRECTORS DOUBLE 
RYE MARGIN REQUIREMENTS 


Chicago, Ill.—Effective June 21, 
directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade increased the initial margin on 
rye futures transactions from 10c to 
20c bu. The maintenance margin 
and the margins on spreading trans- 
actions were increased from 6c to 
12¢c bu. 








Doubling of the margin require- 
ments is a reflection of the sensa- 
tional advances in rye futures in re- 
cent weeks to the highest levels in 
20 years. The dark cereal futures 
advanced over 20c bu from May 9 
to June 18. 
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ROBERT G. WHITE JOINS 
DOYLE & DICKINSON CO. 
Chicago, Ill.—R. G. “Bob” White 
is now associated with Doyle & Dick- 
inson Co., Chicago feed brokers, and 
will handle its feed ingredient sales. 
For the past year, Mr. White has 
been connected with Cereal By-Prod- 
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ucts Co. in its Chicago office, and 
prior to that had been with Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, in its 
feed department. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS FEED INSPECTION 
FEE REDUCED TO 4c TON 


Kansas City, Kansas.—The inspec- 
tion fee for feedingstuffs for the state 
of Kansas has been reduced from 6c 
ton to 4c, it was announced last week. 
This becomes effective July 1, and is 
the result of a greater income from 
the present increased tonnage be- 
ing consumed in that state. 


























Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 
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UCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Spring Patents 
Clears 
Cake Flours 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


DERAL MILL, 


FE 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Whole Wheat 
Cracker Flours 
Rye Flours 


Full Fat Soybean Flour 


LOCKPORT, eS 


Kansas Patents 


High Gluten 
Pastry Flours 


INC. 
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Washington, D. C. — Fixed sugar 
quotas for government agencies, in- 
cluding military forces, have been or- 
dered by the War Food Administra- 
tion. WFA said the order is intended 
as assurance that the distribution 
will be consistent with the allocations 
made by WEA to all claimants. 

Recently it was revealed that army 
use of sugar exceeded the original 
estimates for the first six months of 
the year, curtailing the ration sup- 





Fixed Sugar Allotments Ordered 
for All Agencies in Third Quarter 


United States sugar supplies total 
1,872,346 tons for the third quarter 
of the year, July-September. This 
is about 48,000 tons more than the 
revised second quarter allocation of 
1,824,725 tons. 

War Food Order No. 131 pro- 
vides for control of distribution 
of sugar by cane sugar refiners, beet 
sugar processors, importers of direct- 
consumption sugar, and mainland di- 
rect-consumption cane sugar produc- 
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sugar distribution to the quantities 
allocated, during the period of short- 
est supply and maximum demand. 

Under the order, the Director of 
Marketing Services is authorized to 
fix distribution quotas for all primary 
distributors of sugar as assurance 
that the distribution of sugar will be 
consistent with the allocations made 
by the War Food Administration to 
all claimants against the sugar sup- 
ply. Such quotas control the release 
of sugar by primary distributors. 
Sugar allocated for civilian use will 
continue to be distributed through 
the rationing regulations of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration. 
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NAPALI, LEAL LEN LOD CLES LARE PLEASE LL EDAED AN 
CAUTION ON SUGAR 
TRANSFER 

The practice of requiring the 
housewife to furnish sugar for the 
baking of special birthday and wed- 
ding cakes—a practice which has be- 
come increasingly prevalent with re- 
tail bakers—has been declared _il- 
legal by one district OPA office, the 
Southern Bakers Association reports. 
The charge of illegality is based on 
the provision of RRO-3, which “pro- 
hibits transfer of sugar without ra- 
tion points.” 

“There is nothing in RRO-3 that 















































ply for civilians. ers. The order was issued to limit The total quantity of sugar for dis- will specifically permit it, SBA 
: points out. The section on ‘toll- j 
ing’ provides that one _ industrial ‘| 





user may transfer sugar to another 
industrial user under certain condi- 
tions by simply notifying OPA of 
the intention to do so. This pro- 
vision applies only to industrial users 
and not to consumers. Technically 
the practice is illegal. 

“We therefore caution retail bak- 
ers against requiring the furnishing 
of sugar for the making of these wed- 
ding and birthday cakes. The odds 
are that the OPA will not say any- 
thing about it unless the consumer 
makes a complaint, as was in the 
case of the above instance. But the 
housewife might complain and might 
endanger the baker’s opportunity to 
continue to receive sugar allot- 
ments.” 
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tribution in continental United States 
is divided among all primary distrib- 
utors, and each distributor has a 
separate quota covering each of the 
following types of sales: (1) To the 
War Food Administration (through 
the Commodity Credit Corp. Office 
of Supply); (2) To government agen- | 
cies other than WFA and the War 
Shipping Administration (through 
army quartermaster corps procure- 
ment); (3) To authorized purchasers, 
(which includes government food 
contractors, chandlers and jobbers for 
WSA ship supplies, and commercial 
exporters); (4) To U. S. civilians. 

Supplies available for United States 
civilian uses, however, are slightly 
less than in the second quarter 
1,380,000 tons as compared with the 
revised total of 1,390,000 for the 
April-June period. The civilian allo- 
cation includes sugar used in the 
home and also that used by commer- 
cial food processors and other indus- 
trial and commercial users for civil- 
ian consumption. 

While the third quarter civilian al- 
location represents only a fractional 
reduction from the second quarter, 
it is well below the actual distri- 
bution of sugar for civilian uses in 
the corresponding quarter last year. 
The third quarter is normally the pe- 
riod of highest seasonal need for 
sugar. 

Comparisons of 
civilian sugar use in the first three ; 
quarters of 1944 and 1945 are as fol- 4 
lows: first quarter, actual distribu- 
tion 1,310,200 tons in 1944 and 1,344,- 
700 tons in 1945; second quarter, ac- ; 
tual distribution in 1944 was 1,462,- 4 
900 tons, 1945 revised allocation is 
1,390,000 tons; third quarter (July- 
September), actual distribution in 7% 
1944 was 1,833,600 tons, 1945 alloca- 


Capacities up to 10,000 pieces per hour. Ask for details 
tion is 1,380,000 tons. 
The very tight world situation, 


NI Oo we MACHINE RY with available sugar far short of to- 


( ‘TOMPA JOLIET tal needs, is reflected in the lower 


ILLINOIS United States supply for current al- 
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UNION Model “J” 
Automatic Tray Type PROOFER 


THE many features of the UNION Model “J” 
Automatic Tray Type Proofer provide uniform 
proofing to the dough pieces from the time they enter 
the rotating distributor until they leave the dis- 
charge conveyor and slide into the feed rolls of 
the moulder. 








distribution for t 


Certainty of a uniform product . . . on everyday’s 
run ...is your best assurance of REPEAT SALES. 


ELONGATED LOAVES 
sliding to moulder 








location. Factors directly affecting 
the domestic situation include: (1) a 
Cuban sugar crop about 800,000 tons 
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below that of 1944, largely result- 
ing from severe drouth in the island; 
- (2) distribution of sugar in excess of 
allocations last year and during the 
early months of 1945, thus using up 
stocks that otherwise could have 
been available now, and (3) need in 
liberated European countries for sug- 
ar imports to meet most urgent re- 
quirements. 

Officials of the United States, Can- 
ada and the United Kingdom, three 
heavy importers of sugar, met in 
Washington late in April to survey 
the world supply situation and study 
the fairest distribution among. all 
claimants, including newly-liberated 
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areas. This conference recommended 
uniform per capita consumption at 
the annual rate of about 71 Ibs for 
all three countries during the last 
nine months of the year. The United 
States civilian allocation for the third 
quarter is in general accord with 
this recommendation. 

The breakdown of the total third 
quarter allocation is as follows: Unit- 
ed States civilian, including home, 
institutional and industrial uses, 1,- 
380,000; United States military and 
war services, including indirect use 
in confections and other manufac- 
tured commodities, 296,449; lend- 
lease military and other relief, U. S. 


territory and other minor shipments, 
195,897. 

Evidence of deterioration of the 
sugar supply picture in the United 
States appears in the most recent 
figures of the statistical position re- 
leased by WFA. Stocks on June 1 
were sharply less than a year ago. 
Last year, the total stocks were 
1,343,620 tons. Supplies have dwin- 
dled by 550,000 tons to approximate- 
ly 793,249 tons now. 

That contraction in stocks is all 
the more severe when it is considered 
that at the end of April the total 
on hand was 961,330 tons. 

The decline in stocks reflects the 








YOUR QUALITY OF TODAY IS BUILDING 


Your Prosperity 
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QUALITY 


CONTROLLED 


ost bakers are unable to take 
M care of all the business they 
might have. Yet many bakers have re- 
sisted any temptation to put out vol- 
ume production by sacrificing quality. 


In producing the best cake you can 
under wartime conditions, you are 
now building a better post-war busi- 
ness for yourself. In holding up your 
quality, you will hold the new busi- 


ness that the times have brought you. 

Remember that you must put quality 
into the mix to take quality out of the 
oven. When you use Covo or Covo 
Super-Mix, you are sure of shortening 
that will give you fine eating quality 
in your finished baked goods. 

Use Covo Shortenings and keep on 
making such good cakes that no house- 
wife will ever want to bake again. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 





BY 








General Offices — Cambridge 39, Mass. 


PRACTICAL 






































BAKERS Mr. O#Hearn was asked why house- 
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continued increase in deliveries. Al- 
though deliveries last year, with one 
exception, were the highest on rec- 
ord, despite rationing, they are high- 
er in the first five months this year 
than they were in 1944 by roughly 
225,000 tons. 

At that rate of movement the 
limited available supplies of raw sug- 
ar would be exhausted long before 
the end of the year. That is the 
reason why primary distributors have 
been put on allotments. 

Although Chairman Anderson of 
the House food investigating com- 
mittee, reported that the committee 

































had hopes of getting sugar from the | 


Philippines, Van Lear Woodward, | 


chairman of the United States Eco- 
nomic Mission to the Philippines, 
said there is no prospect of any 
shipment of sugar from the Philip- 
pines during 1945. 

Cuba’s 1945 sugar crop, with the 
last mill nearing completion of grind- 
ing, is estimated at 3,923,000 short 
tons. That is a reduction of approxi- 


mately 30% compared with 1944, | 
While it is yet early to predict the | 












effect of the continued drouth on 


next year’s output, some estimates | 
based on normal weather conditions /7 


from this time on range from 4,480,- 
000 to 4,816,000 short tons. 
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Rules Relaxed on 
New Building Up 
to $25,000 a Year 


Washington, D. C. — Plants may 
now be constructed, altered, repaired 
or remodeled, without obtaining War 
Production Board approval, provided 
no more than $25,000 is spent on 
such construction work for that par- 
ticular unit in the same calendar 
year. 

It is also permitted, without the 
necessity of WPB authorization, to 
install in an existing building, any 
piece of machinery or equipment 
which is to be used for the manufac- 
ture, processing or assembling of 
any goods or materials. In an exist- 
ing building, any piece of machinery 
or equipment may be installed for 
which a special authorization was 
given to the person making the in- 
stallation. In connection with such 
an installation all building altera- 
tions required for the installation or 
operation of the machinery or equip- 
ment may be made. However, no 
buildings or additions to existing 
buildings may be built under this ex- 
emption. 

The cost of the foregoing installa- 
tions need not be charged against 
the annual $25,000 limit imposed on 
the construction of industrial plants. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WFA REGIONAL DIRECTOR 
ON PITTSBURGH PROGRAM 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Regional Acting 
Director of the War Food Adminis- 
tration, Thomas O’Hearn, was the 
speaker at the Greater Pittsburgh 








Production Men’s Club at the final 7 


meeting of the season. 


Mr. O’Hearn brought no good news J 
to bakers. He stated 3,000,000 lbs |% 
more shortening and 40,000,000 lbs % 
more sugar a year would be needed § 
by the army, so the outlook is un-§ 


favorable for bakers and the gen- 
eral public. 
When the question period came 
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MODERN 


BAKERY FLOURS 











THAT MEET TODAY’S...AND TOMORROW’S 
PRODUCTION NEEDS 


@ For the high-speed, automatic production of 
tomorrow's streamlined bakeries—or the wider 
range of requirements for variety baking — 
you want the flours that are built that way. 

You'll want COMMANDER-LARABEE flours— 
precision milled to meet certain performance 


! 


specifications. ‘“‘Strong,”’ ‘‘soft’’ or ‘‘mellow,”’ 


every Commander or Larabee flour is built 
that way by specialists in baker's flours—to 
give you the timing and tolerance, the uniform 
shop performance you require. 

Don't struggle with general purpose flours— 
when there’s a COMMANDER-LARABEE flour 
waiting to fit that special need. 


The Commander or Larabee representative will be glad to tell you more about 


these baker’s flours that meet your modern bakery needs. 














Larger stock inventories and more advanced shipping instructions 


are advisable under present restrictions in transportation facilities. 








General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis @ LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City @ BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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wives had little difficulty in getting 
3-lb packages of shortening at the 
store. Bakers thought there might 
be an unequal distribution of short- 
ening between bakers and _ house- 
wives. 

The Ellwood. City Country Club 
will be the meeting place of the 
production men’s group on July 14. 
Golf will be played and there will 
be a dinner dance in the evening. 
R. R. Sanborn, flour broker, J. T. 
Schell and Gustave Braun, president 
of Keystone Bakeries, Inc., West 
Bridgewater, form the committee in 
charge of this event. 


You can’t wait for ‘‘post war 
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Anderson Warns Against Optimism 
on Food Prospects in Coming Year 


Clinton P. Anderson—the man who 
will decide what civilians eat in the 
months ahead—cautioned them re- 
cently against being optimistic as to 
possible improvements in supplies of 
short items for some time to come. 

Mr. Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture and War Food Administra- 
tor, says that present shortages re- 
sulted in part from the nation’s fail- 
ure to anticipate the extent of war 
needs. 


" #e ap 


Joe is back! Junior’s walking! Jane’s 
millions of new family managers! Here’s your n 


and greater market. . 


. if you have the bread 


prefer. Lots of milk in bread is a MUST to 
young home-makers. 


Bowman UPC* nonfat dry 
the PRECONDITIONED product: 
your bread their bread. It im 
richness to each tempting 
toast an even, golden glow and a” 


and-get-it’’ 


aroma . 


. . adds longer 


freshness to every loaf. Use all the Bowm 
UPC* you want, with the sure knowle 
that it will produce perfectly uni 
results a// the time. Bowman UPC*is © 
for Bakers Bread and other Bakery Prod 


Se 


Gud Gowman £4Y0: proad made 
with BOWMAN UPC* is always in good taste. 
Modern women are right smart about such things, 


BOWMAN DAIRY CO. 


“We planned a worldwide war as 
far aS weapons were concerned, but 
failed to plan for a worldwide war 
as far as food was concerned,” he 
said. 

The farmer and only the farmer, 
he said, can provide more food. 

He added it was the duty, however, 
of all those wanting more food—the 
government as well as civilians—to 
be willing and ready to back up 
the farmer in preventing a farm 


solids, precheaiationll with not 
more than 1.25% specially treated 


140 WEST ONTARIO ST. 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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price collapse and another agricul- 
tural depression should a “full pro- 
duction” program bring on surpluses. 

Looking to the postwar period, 
the cabinet officer said he would have 
no fear of surpluses if the nation 
resolved to keep its workers profit 
ably employed so they might bu 
the food they need. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH RETAILERS 
HAVE SUMMER MEETING 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Retail Mas- 
ter Bakers Association of Western 
Pennsylvania held its summer meet- 
ing, June 13, at Daniel’s Farm, with 
175 partaking of a chicken dinner 
and dancing in the evening. 

President Paul Baker, Jenny Lee 
Bakeries, was chairman of the after- 
noon business session. 

S. P. Stallworth, Ertl’s Bakery, 
president of Pennsylvania State Bak- 
ers Association, told the members 
that honey and syrups were scarcer 
in the eastern part of the state than 
in the Pittsburgh district. 

Theodore Staab, secretary of the 
state association, said indications 
were that for the period beginning 
in June and until early 1946, bakers 
would get only 60% sugar and 70‘ 
shortening. Mr. Staab recommended 
that, to meet this critical shortage, 
more bread and sweet rolls be baked 
and that cake production be cut. 
“This plan will meet the approval 
of the public and make friends for 
the baking industry,” he said. 

J. E. Fetter, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
spoke of the use of syrups, honey, 
glucose and sweetened condensed 
milks as substitutes for sugar. He 
stated they could be used properly 
with good results. 
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SIEBEL INSTITUTE ALUMNI 
PICK OFFICERS, DIRECTORS 


Chicago, Ill—The alumni of the 
Siebel Institute of Technology have 
elected a new slate of officers and 
regional directors to guide the activi- 
ties of the Siebel Alumni Associa- 
tion during the next two years. 

After the nominating committee, 
composed of George Chussler, Lou 
Kleewein and Fred Lanham, Sr., had 
prepared the ballot, it was mailed to 
all voting members of the associa- 
tion who returned their completed 
ballots in like manner. By follow- 
ing this procedure all active members 
are afforded equal opportunity ‘o 
cast their votes and the system has 
proved superior to the association's 
former practice of holding such elec- 


ee Sate pe sige Fan RTs, 


is be eae 


tions at the time of the annual con- § 
ventions of the American Society of & 


Bakery Engineers. 


Holding elections & 


at such times meant that only those @ 


who were able to attend the Siebel 


meeting were given a voice in decid- § 


ing who should be selected to fill 
the respective offices. 
William Townsley, of 
Baking Co., Jacksonville, Ill., has 
been elected association president, in 


which capacity he had served since § 
of Harry Brouilett last § 


the death 
year. Other officers are: 
president, Glenn Hargrave, Paniplus 
Co; second vice president, Burl 
Lepird, Gauss Baking Co; third vice 
president, E. J. Lauterbur, Hobart 
Mfg. Co; fourth vice president, Elmer 
Trautman, Hathaway Bakeries, Inc: 
secretary, Chris K. Weismantel, 
Standard Brands, Inc; _ treasurer, 
Raymond E. Siebel, Siebel Institute 
of Technology. 

Regional directors were elected t0 
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-EREORMANC 
FLOUR 


No baking job too difficult — 
milled to perform well under the 
most trying shop conditions. 


Big Seven Performance 





is milled to do the job that it is required to do for 
the baker under any shop conditions, with many 
bakeries inadequately manned and forced to pro- 
duce at maximum capacity. It is a vigorous product. 
It gives the baker the greatest value at the least cost. 
It stands punishment in the bakery. It produces an 


outstanding loaf of bread. 


=P 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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represent the various sections of the 


country. Representing the eastern + 


district are Frank Graham, Philadel- 
phia; Eric Loebelenz, New York; C. 
Dexter Taylor, Lynn, Mass; Hoy 
Windsor, Portland, Maine. 

West: Anthony Marik, Los Angeles; 
Vernon McEvoy, Seattle; Henry T. 
Megis, Salt Lake City; William 
Warner, Van Nuys, Cal. 

Middle West: Thomas Catlan, To- 
ledo; George hussler, Chicago; 
Robert Dibble, Kansas City; Lou 
Kleewein, North Platte, Neb; John 
J. Vieira, Lansing, Mich. 

South: H. C. Hett, Atlanta; E. P. 
Mead, Abilene, Texas; Francis Mich- 
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alak, Atlanta; Fred Lanham, Sr., 
Hendersonville, N. C. 

Frank Curvin, Toronto, and James 
Richstone, Montreal, were elected to 
represent the Canadian territory. 

Through its official bulletin, the 
Siebel Alumni News, the association 
keeps in constant touch with all of its 
members, including its 200 in the 
service overseas and in camps 
throughout this country. The asso- 
ciation’s “Smokes Fund” was inaugu- 
rated soon after the start of hos- 
tilities and has as its purpose collect- 
ing funds from the members on the 
“home front” to be used in sending 
remembrances to soldiers and sailors. 
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Frozen Egg Problem of Bakers 
Outlined to House Committee 


The baking industry’s difficulties 
in obtaining sufficient supplies of 
frozen eggs were outlined to the An- 
derson House committee on _ food 
shortages recently by Ralph D. Ward, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, and 
chairman of the war committee of 
the American Bakers Association, 
who made a plea for better han- 
dling of the egg pricing problem. 
Mr. Ward’s statement was as follows: 





« The 


AP 


REFLECTION 


eficiency of your bake-shop is reflected in the 


finished product. When your shop runs smoothly, your 
bread is uniformly good. But when doubles, throwbacks 
and stickups occur, your schedule is off, fermentation is 
affected and the quality of your bread suffers. 


‘o> DRY, PROPERLY- CONDITIONED DOUGHS help eliminate 
stickups, doubles, the need for too much dusting flour — 
and what’s most important—schedule delays. Such doughs 
also make for better bread and increased sales. 


« To make certain of DRY, 
PROPERLY- CONDITIONED 
DOUGHS—every day on 
every shift—use Paniplus. 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY e 


30 W. Pershing Road 


= 25 years, Paniplus has 
hoon helping bread éaillee reflect 


Greater Shop CWpciency and 
Higher Quality. 


e kansas City 8, Mo. 


The baking industry is the largest 
industrial user of frozen eggs. It is 
estimated that there are approxi- 
mately 260,000,000 Ibs of frozen eggs 
packed in each of the recent war 
years for industrial users, of which 
bakers used approximately 160,000.- 
000 lbs plus, or about 70%. Accurate 
figures on this are not available, but 
we believe these are minimum and 
conservative. During the summer of 
1944, we were recognized by the 
government for our ability to use 
more eggs. At that time, eggs were 
glutting the market. The govern- 
ment support program was being 
swamped. We did a good job. We 
estimate that bakers used about 750.- 
000 Ibs more than they would have 
normally used in the third quarter 
of 1944. Now, we come to ask for 
help when the situation is in reverse. 

We are not here to ask for prefer- 
ential treatment, even though our 
representations before your commit- 
tee on sugar and shortening prob- 
lems have shown the need of. in- 
creased cereal use in today’s diet. 

We are here to ask for a normal 
flow of eggs in the direction of those 
who have formed an industrial back- 
ground for the many farmers of this 
country who have made poultry and 
eggs their livelihood. 

We are here to ask for your exan 
ination of’ the circumstances which 
threaten to cut off or reduce what 
we need. There are no substitutes 
for eggs in our products any more 
than there is a substitute for our 
breakfast egg. 

Price Confusion 

We are here to protest against 
the confusion of price regulation that 
prevents packers of frozen eggs to 
operate at a profit. On today’s mar- 
ket, a 30-doz case of eggs costs about 
$10.50 or 35c doz. The average case 
of eggs at this time will break out, 
on the average, 38 lbs of liquid egg 
or 28c lb for the raw cost. To this 
must be added 2c lb for breaking 
labor and expenses; %4%c for cost of 
freezing and first month’s storage; 
24¢c for the cost of the container; 4c 
for insurance, interest, etc; plus Ic 
profit adds up to 4%c. This, added 
to the lowest possible raw cost of 
today’s shell eggs, brings us to a 
total cost of 32%c |b of frozen eggs; 
and yet the ceiling, fixed by OPA, 
is 31.2c lb. 

Obviously, no breaker can operate 
at a loss like this because there is 
no opportunity later in the season to 
obtain an offsetting profit. Unless 
this is adjusted immediately, there 
will be additional casualties in this 
business. Already several small 
packers have closed their doors, and 
last week one of the largest pack- 
ers in the business closed up shop. 
Where will their bakery customers 
get eggs? 

This is the season when frozen eggs 
should be packed because of quality 
and yield. Summer eggs are not 
good for our purposes; they are thin 
and watery—not enough body for 
whipping. Fall and winter eggs are 
too expensive. Unless the job is done 
now, we shall not have sufficient sup- 
plies to meet our requirements. It is 
now indicated that only 50% of the 
needed amount of frozen eggs will 
be packed this season. 





Preferred Treatment 
We are here to protest against the 


preferred treatment of dried eggs 
versus frozen eggs. Dried eggs are 
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“My Fiddlers Three!” called Old King Cole, ‘‘and see that you play in tune!” 


. . . P.S. to bakers: to eliminate sour notes in production, find out about... 
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ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA *Registered trade mark. 
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being packed under a priority system 
by the government on a cost plus 
basis, so that the driers, who appar- 
ently have a fairly free hand on pay- 
ing prices for shell eggs, have an in- 
surmountable advantage over the egg 
freezers. Of course, we are not pro- 
testing against an adequate supply 
of dried eggs for the armed forces, 
but we do believe that some provision 
should be made whereunder both 
parts of the industry can be equal- 
ized. Since the beginning of the war, 
the government has been very mag- 
nanimous with egg driers. They were 
given high priorities for equipment 
by the War Production Board. They 
have made fabulous profits even un- 
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der high depreciation rates for this 
war equipment. We do not feel this 
preferential treatment should be al- 
lowed to continue at the expense of 
frozen eggs. We suggest that the 
army drying program might be de- 
ferred until the summer and fall be- 
cause all of these eggs are not need- 
ed immediately. Could their program 
be spread out to cover more months? 
Could some of their frozen eggs be 
returned to civilian channels? 

We request your committee to in- 
quire into the egg price plan estab- 
lished by OPA, under which specu- 
lators can purchase shell eggs for 
storage at practically a guaranteed 
profit, for example: Shell eggs, bought 


and stored this spring at a range 
of 42c to 50c doz, can be sold at 
56c doz in August. 

Obviously, this system has _ pre- 
vented a free flow of eggs, not only 
for industrial use, but for civilian use 
as well. Any one in the frozen egg 
business would be a fool not to store 
his eggs under this assured profit 
system rather than break and freeze 
eggs at a loss under another part 
of the same price plan. It just does 
not make sense and it is bringing dis- 
ruption to one industry which is en- 
titled to live and is taking from the 
baking industry its fair share of this 
important raw material. 

We urge appropriate inquiry into 


They bake up to 4000 Ls. pcr 
-in Champed quarto -/ 
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QM BAKERY OUTPUT 

Quartermaster bakery companies 
serving the Fifth Army in Italy have 
baked a total of 59,525,838 Ibs of 
bread during 16 months of operations 
in the Italian theater, according to 
reports from the Fifth Army Quar- 
termaster. That is 29,763 tons of 
bread and if trucks necessary to haul 
the total production of Fifth Army 
bakers were placed bumper to bumper 
they would form a column 60 miles 
long. Production during the last haif 
of March reached an all-time high 
for any similar period since Fifth 
Army bakeries began operations in 
Italy, Dec. 1, 1943. For the period 
of March 16-31, four QM bakery 
companies, the 102d, 110th, 3005th 
and 3006th produced 2,236,945 Ibs of 
bread—or at the rate of some 4,500.- 
000 Ibs per month. 


the possibility of shell eggs from the 
Argentine. Large supplies are usu- 
ally available. This has been done 
before and would be a partial solu- 
tion to this pressing situation. 
Finally, we think it pertinent to 
remind this committee that eggs form 
another of those important angles io 
the structure of getting more cereals 
into our diet. Sugar will do it. 
Shortening will do it. Eggs will do 
it. Each does its own part to en- 
hance nutrition values. Each will 
advance consumption of bakery prod- 
ucts through improved palatability 
and acceptability. All of them will 
help to use up the wheat pile—the 
only food America has too much of. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Lengthening Safety 
Valve Life 


By ERNEST W. FAIR 


Here are some suggestions taken 
from actual practice which will aid 
materially in prolonging the useful 
life of safety valves, particularly 
worthy of attention in these times 
when it is so difficult to secure ade- 
quate replacements. 

1.—Never use a safety valve on a 
boiler unless it is directly attached 
to the boiler. 

2.—Guard against corrosion which 
will cause the valve seat 


from its seat is more important now 
than ever before. 
3.—Many valves are ruined by tie 


exertion of too much tension on the | 


valve spring. This should be watched 


where inexperienced help is charged 4 


with the care or use of valves. 
4—It is a wise policy to check 
the valve’s_ blowing-off 


Gree 


RRS RIP 


to stick. F 
Frequent checking by lifting the valve | 


point fre- J 


quently with the pressure shown by a 


the steam gauge. This is a good and 


quick way to discover faulty valves [™ 


before damage occurs. 

These four simple points not only 
offer an extra assurance of safety 
but help to prolong valve life. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BISCUIT SALES STILL GROW 
Lowell, 


gowen-Educator Food Co., 


Mass.—Sales of the Me- g 
biscuit 


manufacturer, are not at an all-time § 


high, R. L. Megowen, president, an-@ 
During 1945 they are ex-§ 
pected to top the 1944 record net § 


nounces. 


sales of $5,345,780. At a recent meet- 
ing of the board, the total number 
of directors was raised from five to 
seven by the election of Duane Jones, 
of New York, and Homer W. Bour- 
geos, of Lowell, in addition to the 
re-election of the incumbent men- 
bers. 
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4 m, too. So he bought the busi- 
R ry ; for $3,000. 
ns taken 3 Ten Years’ Progress 
will aid 4 n the next 10 years Mr. Schoep- 
1e useful Be s; dream came true. By 1935 he 
rticularly q i doubled the plant’s floor space. 
se times Be meet the fast growing volume 
cure ade 4 business, the space was again 
e ibled in December of that year 


en the bakery was moved to 1426 
rth Zangs Boulevard. 


ilve on ; 
attacher 











Business kept increasing rapidly 
on which 1 by 1938 the new bakery was in- 
to stick able of producing enough. Mr. 
the valv oeppel then acquired a lease on 
tant now present location of the firm at 

741 West Davis St., where 9,000 
d by th ire feet of floor space was avail- 
n on the This was gradually increased 
watched | the Quality Products Baking 
charged now has 13,500 square feet of 
es. 3 nt area. 
to check i ir. Schoeppel brought a _ sound 
yint fre- am necial experience and commercial 
hown by | men with him into the baking 
good and iness. He is congenial and easy 
ty valves a neet. He has the knack of get- 

ij ; the right business associates. 

not only ee ee 
of safety =) ——— 
e. WANTED BREAD 
—— “Q \ loaf of French bread, rushed 
GROW a Pan-American Clipper to New 


Ne- 4 Jersey from Puerto Rico, is certainly 


ae it @ ; strong recommendation for a San 
all-time Ma "9 baker. A gentleman in Belle- 
Jent. an- i ile, N. J., to whom the shipment 
re i is consigned, was willing to pay $2.30 
cord net @ r express charges for the one loaf 
nt mect- i the baker’s bread. The bread, 
number ff ~ irly three feet long and weighing 
n five to 2? Ibs, according to the air express 
6 ill, has no commercial value—that 
ne —_ “ is, to anyone except the man who 
“igen? ordered it from a baker 2,200 miles 
nt men: —— 
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From Banker to Baker 


Starting in Depression Days, J. A. Schoeppel 
Built a Thriving Pie Business in Dallas 
By Ervin Hickman 


Most of his sales force has been 
with him for eight or nine years. 
His aim is to develop the personality 
of his salesmen and instruct them in 
the fundamentals of successful sales 
technique. In normal times, Mr. 


Schoeppel conducts a regular sales 
course for his routemen and says 
that it has been an important factor 
in his success. 


Meeting Labor Shortages 


Like every other’ baker, Mr. 
Schoeppel has been confronted with 
problems arising from the wartime 
labor shortage. He has met them 
largely by installation of more effi- 
cient machinery. A good deal of 
equipment has gone into the Quality 
Products Bakery since the war began. 
Installed during this time were two 
16-foot rotary ovens and a 60-foot 
traveling oven. Another piece of 
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equipment added was an automatic 
dough ball divider produced by the 
Colborne Mfg. Co. Mr. Schoeppel 
was granted the necessary priorities 
because of the scarcity of labor in 
Dallas and because he supplied army 
camps in addition to his heavy civil- 
ian trade. 

His plant is the first one in Texas 
to have a straight line pie machine, 
Mr. Schoeppel says. When planning 
to install this equipment, Mr. Schoep- 
pel made a trip to the Colborne 
Mfg. Co. plant in Chicago to investi- 
gate pie dough cutting machinery. 
In the process of placing the order he 
made a suggestion to the manufac- 





A HEAVY-DUTY Shortening for 


the extra strain of war economy- 
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high-speed mixing. 
® Made to withstand continuous 
high frying temperatures. 
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turers that was carried out. This 
was an attachment that would fold 
the dough for the fried pies. By the 
use of this added device, the Quality 
Products plant now has a capacity 
of 6,000 fried pies per hour. This 
helped mightily on the labor problem, 
because previously a shift of eight 
workers was required to produce this 
volume of pies. 

The Colborne straight line pie 
unit in this plant does much of the 
work formerly done by hand. The 
dough goes from the divider to the 
straight line unit, and thence to a 
conveyor belt where the pies are 
sealed and sprayed, and finally to 
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Bakers of Indiana Hold Informal 


Discussion of Current Difficulties 


the oven or frying section. 

As a wide-awake baker, Mr. Schoep- 
pel naturally takes a keen interest 
in civic as well as business affairs. 
He is a director of the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce and is a member 
of the Dallas Kiwanis Club. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS BEST FOODS, INC. 


New York, N. Y. — Alan Randall, 
formerly in charge of merchandising 
for Quality Bakers of America, has 
been appointed assistant director of 
advertising and merchandising for 
Best Foods, Inc. He replaces J. L. 
Callahan, who has joined Young & 
Rubicam. 








Indianapolis, Ind.—A_ special sum- 
mer conference and business meeting 
was held in the Hotel Lincoln, June 
15, by the Indiana Bakers Associa- 
tion. About 50 persons held open 
discussions on many problems now 
confronting the baker, such as the 
sugar situation, the shortening prob- 
lem and the necessary reduction of 
bakery products. 

During the discussion it was pointed 
out that many bakers refuse to cut 





THE WHOLESALE BAKERY OF TOMORROW... 
One of a series of illustrations depict- 
ing the best thinking of the baking in- 
dustry for the future. 
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Modern bakers are always interested in doing a good job 


better ...in making finer products, in less time, at lower cost. 


industry. 


Dynamic new designs, effective new plans are on the draw- 


ing boards now, bringing a promise of new efficiencies, new 


Efficiency is the watchword at the Red Star Yeast Company, 


too. Sixty-three years of experience, plus a modern, scientific 


rogram of research have developed a consistently high stand- 
P oD I d t 


ard of quality in its manufactured products. 


Whatever your plans for the future, you can count on the 


Red Star organization for continued progress in the develop- 


ment of finer yeast products... thus contributing to the reli- 


ability and efficiency in production of your tempting, flavor- 


full baked goods. 


For the yeast that keeps pace with every forward move... 


and helps move your baked goods... look to the leader... 


RED'STAR YEAST 


Red Star Yeast. 


RED STAR YEAST AND PRODUCTS CO., Milwaukee, Wis. - Branches in Principal Cities 
ENRICHMENT TABLETS * ALVATABS 
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the quality of their products, and i 
is apparent, production will be de 
creased instead. The five-day-a-weel 
sales program for retail bakers ap 
parently must be abandoned. It wa 
also pointed out that the presen 
methods are the result of war con 
ditions and ultimately will change 
Goods consuming too much sugar anc 
fat are disappearing in many local 
ities. 

Cartons, many wrapping papers 
and paper sacks are becoming almos 
unobtainable, according to report 
from various localities, and this fac 
is working a hardship on the neigh 
borhood baker. 

The question of new _ trucks 
tires and other equipment wa 
brought up, but there is no great re 
lief of these shortages in sight at thi 
time. 

Paul Moore, state OPA rationin; 
officer, explained many of the rule 
and regulations at the morning ses 
sion, and Wilmoth Mack, of the 
American Bakery Association, and 
Tom Flood of the’ Associated Retai! 
Bakers of America, described curren 
happenings in Washington. 

The annual election of officers ré 
sulted in the following members 
elected and re-elected to office: Ga 
Fairly, Holsum Baking Co., F' 
Wayne, re-elected president; Morris 
Jones, Dietzen’s Bakery, Richmond 
vice president; Oscar Hasse of Ren 
Bakeries, Indianapolis, treasure: 
Charles P. Ehlers, re-elected secreé 
tary-manager. 
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CANNERS’ CEILING PRICES 
TO REFLECT COST RISES 


Washington, D. C.—Bakers can 
expect increased costs in the form 
of price increases in canned fruits 
and similar items they buy from th 
1945 pack. 

In announcing its policy for pric- 
ing the 1945 pack of canned fruits 
and vegetables, the Office of Price 
Administration told canners they wil 
be permitted to increase ceiling 
prices to reflect certain cost in 
creases. 

The cost increases that may be re 
flected, OPA said, will be: 

1. Increases in cost of raw ma- 
terials where such increases are rec- 
ommended by the War Food Admin- 
istration and approved by the Office 
of Economic Stabilization. 

2. Cost increases due to increases 
in wage rates, either approved by, 
the National War Labor Board or 
permitted under the WLB’s policy 
of allowing voluntary increases up 
to a wage rate of 50c an hour. 

The amount that may be attrib- 
uted to increases in wage rates will 
be determined through use of a fac- 
tor that OPA will include in its 1945 
regulation at the beginning of the 
season. The processor may use the 
factor as a basis for adjusting his 
price if he has incurred a wage rate 
increase since the 1944 regulation 
was issued. 

Increases in nonbasic wage rates 
(the so-called “fringe” adjustments) 








will not be reflected in price in- 
creases. 
Originally, OPA contended that 


present ceiling prices would permit 
some degree of absorption of in- 
creased costs and still not affect 
maximum production, but final cosis 
studies showed that margins were 
not sufficient to enable absorption 
of these increases without threaten- 
ing a breakdown in production. 
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Two Aspects of Quality 


By Minnette Crouch 


General Mills, Inc. 
From a Talk on the Retail Bakers’ Day Program 


N most neighborhoods, homemak- 

ers are sympathetic, by and large, 
with the baker’s problems. The lit- 
tle woman has struggled with egg- 
less, sugarless, shorteningless cakes 
herself. She knows they are not 
palatable. Publicity given baker’s 
rationing problems makes her aware 
that her baker is in the same boat 
she is and her attitude is propor- 
tionately charitable. Some bakers 
have made it a point to tell their cus- 
tomers that bakers are subject to ra- 
tioning. Bakers who serve apart- 
ment house dwellers probably cannot 
rely on any such sympathetic under- 
standing from the ladies who’ve nev- 
er whipped up a cupcake in all their 
kitchenette apartment lives. 

However, we cannot rely too heav- 
ily on this charitable attitude of the 
customers. Some questions we must 
answer ourselves. For instance: 

What are the boundaries of good 
business judgment where quality is 
concerned? Of course, there is no 
rule of thumb. Every individual bak- 
er must determine these boundaries 
of quality for his own neighborhood 
and his own particular type of busi- 
ness, and furthermore he must keep 
his finger on the public pulse and 
adjust his products to changes in 
demand. 

When critical ingredients are no 
longer short, the alert baker will be 
the first to take full advantage and 
to increase the number of the richer, 
sweeter, more popular products on 
his shelves. The speed with which 
he makes this adjustment will deter- 
mine in large measure his continued 
success in his neighborhood. For 
the baker who doesn’t make the 
swing over to the more popular prod- 
ucts, home baking, as well as other 
foods, will run him close competi- 
tion. 

Two Aspects 

There are two aspects to the pro- 
duction of quality products. One is 
buying dependable ingredients. The 
other is utilization of these good in- 
gredients to the fullest extent with- 
out endangering the quality of the 
products one makes. 

Let’s take a look at the first of 
these, good ingredients. Now is the 
time to buy only from dependable 
sources, avoiding the risks of deal- 
ing with the unestablished and the 
untried. 

If it is impossible to get chocolate 
that tastes like chocolate, wiser bak- 
ers put their chocolate formulas in 
the “save for the future.” They do 
not try to produce chocolate prod- 
ucts until good chocolate is avail- 
able. If nut meats are off flavor, the 
quality minded baker does not use 
those nut meats even though they 
make products look good. If he has 
a chance to buy questionable glazed 
fruits he lets the chance slip by and 
instead gets the very best he can 
find, even though he must be content 
with a smaller quantity. And so on. 

The quality minded baker is a 
stickler for quality ingredients. He 
insists on the best ingredients avail- 
able, because he knows his products 
can be no better than the ingredients 
from which they are made. 

It isn’t easy to step around the 
temptations of mass production of 
inferior merchandise. But let’s nev- 
er forget that a quality program is 


awfully good bakery business insur- 
ance for the future. 


Stretching Quality 
That brings us to the second as- 
pect of quality, ‘““How can one stretch 
quality ingredients?” Let’s look back 
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to the time when ingredients first be- 
came scarce. 

One of the first things many did 
(bakers, chefs, cooks or homemak- 
er), of course, was simply to avoid 
making those products that took a 
heavy load of sugar and shortening. 
They concentrated on appetite ap- 
pealing, good tasting products made 
from sugar saving, fat saving and 
even labor saving formulas. Prob- 
ably each retail baker in the land 
has made some substitutions in for- 
mulas, has put the luscious, heavily 
iced cake, the very rich cookies and 
other similar type formulas on the 
shelf for the duration. Occasionally, 
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for special occasions, making the 
rich, luscious cakes of older times, 
keeps customers aware that such 
cakes will again be available and 
helps maintain appetite for these 
products. 

Loaf type cakes with either no 
icing or a very small proportion of 
icing on the top and protected from 
too rapid drying out by the liner in 
which it was baked, can be appetite 
appealing and yet save on critical in- 
gredients. The same is true of gin- 
ger cakes, ginger bread, cake squares 
rather than layer cakes. Coffec 
cakes rather than individual break- 
fast rolls can be stressed more fre- 



































% “High-Ratio” is our registered trademark. 
It also stands for bakers’ service; and, when 
employed by bakers, means that they have 
used Procter & Gamble’s special shortening 
Pursuant to the ‘‘High-Ratio’”’ Service. 

Procter & Gamble, makers of Sweetex, the 

“High-Ratio” shortening. 
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quently. One-crust pies or none at 
all. Some types of fillings and icings 
have to be eliminated entirely. If 
you make iced cake layers and cup 
cakes, use enough icing and a good 
icing. This is the time when the pro- 
duction of this type of product has 
the best chance to meet with favor. 

Leftover products are practically 
unheard of these days and the prob- 
lom of producing products that will 
hold over doesn’t have to be taken 
nto consideration. In other words, 
one of the foremost appeals of retail 
ikery products—freshness—is auto- 

itically insured. Homemakers do 
not store products in their kitchens, 


but consume them more quickly. 
This is a distinct advantage to the 
less sweet, less rich products, which 
taste very much better when fresh. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y¥. BAKERS’ CLUB PARTY 

New York, N. Y.—Approximately 
125 members of the Bakers’ Club of 
New York attended a cocktail party 
and buffet supper in the organiza- 
tion’s clubrooms in the Shelton Ho- 
tel on the evening of June 5. It was 
an informal affair, with all having 
an opportunity to visit with their 
friends. The suggestion was fre- 
quently heard that the club should 
hold more affairs of this kind. 
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No Reflection of Cutbacks Yet in 
Shipping Container Supply Outlook 


Washington, D. C.—Cutbacks in 
war production have had no effect 
on the supply of containers for civil- 
ian use and no improvement in that 
supply is expected until government 
procurement has been further de- 
creased. 

During the current quarter, which 
is now nearing its close, suppliers 
generally have been able to fill or- 
ders rated AA-2X or higher, but con- 
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conditions permit. . 


now buy your baked goods. Right now, se//ing baked 


. goods isn’t your big problem—it’s producing them! 


One of these days, the problem will reverse itself. 
Your wartime production problems will be ironed 
shortages and restrictions will disappear 


..and selling will again be your major concern. 


The Time is Coming... 


When you'll cash-in on the wartime service you 
have given your customers—old and new. That’s 
when the wisdom of staying with quality now 


. treating customers as fairly as today’s 


. will start paying you 


substantial postwar dividends. 


Today, when it’s so easy to sell everything 
that comes out of your ovens, don’t over- 


look this important point: 


WHEN YOU CAN’T MAKE MORE 
SALES, MAKE MORE FRIENDS! 
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tainer ratings of AA-3 or lower have 
been severely limited. 

Production of containers has been 
maintained at high levels, but un- 
precedented demand has made the 
packaging materials almost uniform- 
ly scarce. Container board produc- 
tion has reached record totals, but 
the placement of containers of all 
types on the national production 
urgency list is evidence of the need 
for greater output. 


Not Felt First 

Although sizable cutbacks have 
been announced by procurement 
agencies for many items, reductions 
in military requirements for con- 
tainers have not been felt as yet 
by civilians. Containers release 
through a cancellation of a contract 
generally is not in proportion to the 
size of the cutback, because contain- 
ers can usually be shifted to other 
products. 

The only hope for producers of 
civilian goods lies in sharp military 
cutbacks. When and if these cur- 
tailments do occur, container control 
officials believe relief will first be 
evident in fiber shipping containers 
and wooden boxes. 

Observers believe the fiber ship- 
ping containers and wooden box situ- 
ation will ease before the other con- 
tainers become readily available be- 
cause these packages are designed 
for the heavy items which are due to 
be cut back first. 


Shipping Containers 
Users of fiber shipping containers _ 
are restricted to 95% of the 1944 
quarterly usage of the containers. 
Total allocation of 1,100,000 tons of 
containerboard for the second quar- 


ter will be about equaled in the 
third quarter. Present plans call for 
about 70% of this figure to civilian 


and indirect military orders. With con- 
tainerboard manufacturers operating 
at about 95% of capacity, transpor- 
tation and manpower are major fac- 
tors limiting production of fiber ship- 
ping containers. 


Steel Drum Outlook 


The third quarter allotment of 
steel for drum manufacture is 178,- 
000 tons. This compares with an 
original second quarter allotment of 
143,000 tons, which was increased to 
163,000 tons under specific orders to 
cover urgent programs. 

Production of the heavy (55-gal) 
drum, exclusive of military use, is 
about 1,600,000 drums, approximate- 
ly 40% higher than the 1944 rate. 
Output of light drums has nearly 
doubled from 325,000 monthly last 
year to 600,000 now. The backlog 
of orders for 55-gal drums is 7,000,- 
000 units now. No substantial re- 
duction in drum requirements of the 
military has resulted from the end of 
the European war. Some curtailment 
has been noted in drum needs of the 
military in the United States. 
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MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION 
CHANGES STYLE OF NAME 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Name of the Mil- 
waukee Master Bakers Association 
has been changed to the Milwaukee 
Retail Bakers Association under a 
revision of the group’s constitution 
approved June 13, according to Joe 
Vann, Vann’s Pastry Shop, president 
of the group. 

Also provided for in the new con- 
stitution is an “allied membership” 
classification open to “any corpora- 
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tion, partnership or individual repre- 
sentative of a business engaged in 
supplying ingredients, machinery, 
equipment, fixtures, or supplies for 
the baker for use in the conduct of 
his business.” Membership fee of $5 
annually is charged for this group 
which has no voting privileges. 

The newly revised constitution also 
provides for a limit of two consecu- 
tive terms of office for the president, 
although other officers and trustees 
are not limited to the number of 
terms they are permitted to serve. 

The city association is suspending 
its regular monthly meetings during 
July and August with the first of the 
fall-winter series of regular meetings 
to be held Sept. 5, Mr. Vann reported. 
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Moisture, Not Breakdown, Causes 
Foaming of Fats, Study Shows 


Trouble caused by fats foaming in 
fryers after the fat has been trans- 
ferred from fryers, or after filtering, 
results from the large amount of 
moisture the fat contains, the Spark- 
ler Mfg. Co., Mundelein, Ill., points 
out. 

Fat picks up moisture from fried 
foods. Potato chips, French fried po- 
tatoes particularly, and other moist 
foods release large amounts of mois- 
ture, some of which settles to the 
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bottom of fryers where the tempera- 
ture is below the evaporation point. 
When this water, or fat containing 
moisture, is remixed with the rest of 
the fat, or boiled up through it, foam- 
ing results. 

Filtering of fat removes some of 
this moisture, but not all of it, and 
fat drained or siphoned from the 
bottom of fryers, and filtered, may 
foam when heated again to frying 
temperature. 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY Co. 


511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


AMF GLEN MIXERS AMF STANDARD BREAD WRAPPING MACHINE 


AMF END LABELER 
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Foaming does not mean that the 
fat has broken down or is unfit for 
use, but merely indicates that it con- 
tains water. Filtering of fats does 
not cause them to foam. 

Foaming can be prevented by keep- 
ing moisture out of the fat and can 
be corrected by removing the excess 
water. Some operators of deep-fat 
frying equipment use an extracto 
for removing surface water from 
foods such as potatoes. Others dr) 
the surface of such foods. 

One of the best ways to prevent 
moisture from mixing with the fa‘ 
from fryers is to drain off the water 
which generally collects just above 
the drain valve at the bottom of the 
fryer, before allowing any fat to go 
into the filter. 

Another way is to drain out a quan- 
tity of the fat containing moisture 
from the bottom of the fryer. This 
fat is then heated in a container to 
frying temperature long enough to 
evaporate the moisture. It might be 
assumed that all moisture would be 
evaporated by heating the fat to 
212° F. However, this is not true. 
A higher temperature, below the 
burning point of the fat, is required 
to be maintained for some time to 
drive off all the moisture. 

Any of these methods will help 
keep fat free from moisture. 

By following these suggestions we 
believe that the operator of frying 
equipment will be able to realize 
greater fat savings, the Sparkler 
company says. 
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BOSTON BAKERS DISCUSS 
SUGAR SHORTAGE PROBLEM 


At its final meeting for the season 
the Boston Master Bakers Associa- 
tion devoted considerable time to a 
discussion of the sugar situation. The [© 
evening began with a summary of | 
the reasons underlying the shortage 
by Seth Wood, of Standard Brands, 
Inc. 

Walter Hahn of Hahn’s Bakery, | 
Cambridge, outlined a method of 
action in the interests of obtaining [7 
increased allotments. He suggested | 
immediate co-operation with the 
Small Business Men’s Association, an 
active and powerful group. The plan 


met with approval and a group of 7% 
members volunteered to aid in the "7 


undertaking. 


A forum discussion on methods of | 4 


using less sugar, curtailing produc- 
tion, etc., followed. 

The guest speaker was Paul C. Al- 
bers, former president of the Brook- 7 
lyn Bakers Association, who pre- 
sented the merits of homogenized 
cream, which he said saves time and 
money. 
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TURKISH FIGS AVAILABLE 
TO IMPORTERS FROM WFA © 


The War Food Administration ex- J 
pects that 2,800 tons of Turkish dried 7 
figs will be available in 1945 for im- 9 
portation into the United States. 9 
WFA will allocate the dried figs to 7 
American importers on the basis of @ 
individual imports of that commodity @ 
during the base period, July 1, 1936, § 
to June 30, 1937, or, if none were im- § 
ported in that period by the appli-] 
cant, on any other 12 months period 
since 1936-37. Upon application by 
importers, WFA will prorate the ex- 
pected tonnage and approve the allo- 
cation of shipping space for speci- 
fied quantities. Purchase negotia- 
tions with Turkish owners will be 
handled by importers. 
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How to make the Japs lose face 


and SAVE MATERIALS 


The Jap prisoners, shown above, have lost face — plenty! 
But, thanks to Multiwall Paper Bags, they are saving 
materials... by the truckload. 

For, Multiwall Paper Bags have ample strength to pre- 
vent losses of materials caused by breakage... rough or 
careless handling. These bags are made from 2 to 6 thick- 
nesses of tough paper and specially treated inner plies. 

And, because Multiwalls are moisture resistant, they 
guard materials from damaging dampness in storage or 
in transit. 

On home fronts as well as fighting fronts, you'll find 
that Multiwall Paper Bags are “delivering the goods” 
most efficiently and economically. If you want to know 
how they can save money and material for you, write 
or call your nearest St. Regis office TODAY! 






MULTIPLY PROTECTION + MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


WALL 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION 








Tight, sturdy Multiwalls prevent losses 
caused by siftage or infestation. They 
' alee bole to keep storerooms clean. 





cking N 

@ product co quickly 
pack it into Multiwall This fre- 
quently means a saving of labor or 
equipment. 








IN CANADA 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. + CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. + BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bldg. » SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) itd. 


Boston, Mass. Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Texas Denver, Colo. No. Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif. 


New Orleans, La. Franklin, Va. Seattle, Wash. Nazareth, Pa. 





Montreal, Quebec 
Vancouver, British Columbia 





Toledo, Ohio 
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Ceiling Increase Formula for Certain 


Bakery Products Announced by OPA 


Washington, D. C.—Provision has 
been made for ceiling prices of 11 
miscellaneous bakery products to be 
increased if hardship exists, the Office 
of Price Administration has an- 
nounced. 

The products covered by this pro- 
vision, effective June 23, are Christ- 
mas cookies, raisin filled or topped 
biscuits and crackers, pretzels, non- 
Passover matzo products, Trenton 
oyster crackers, cracknels, fig bars, 
ice cream cones (except chocolate 
coated cones), and tortillas. 

Conditions under which the ceil- 
ing prices for these products can be 
increased—the same as those under 
which ceiling prices for bread can be 
granted—are as follows: 

1.—The baker’s highest price for 
the item must be below the general 
price level prevailing for similar 
products sold by competitive sellers 
of the same class. 

2.—The baker is (or will be) un- 
able to continue production of the 
product unless an increase is granted. 

3.—The loss of his production 
would result in consumers having to 
pay higher prices for the most nearly 
similar substitute product available. 

4.—An increase in the baker’s ceil- 
ing price for the item must enable 
him to continue production. 

New ceiling prices permitted under 
these provisions cannot be higher 
than the general price level for simi- 
lar products, OPA said. 

This action was taken in amend- 
ment 2 to Revised Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 495, miscellaneous 
bakery products; Amendment 18 to 
Maximum Price Regulation 262, sea- 
sonal and miscellaneous food com- 
modities. 


Text of Revision 

Revised Maximum Price Regulation 
495 is amended to read as follows: 

1. Section 10 (e) is added to read 
as follows: 

(e) If you are a producer, whole- 
saler or retailer of tortillas, and you 
sold these commodities prior to the 
effective date of this regulation, your 
maximum prices for such sales have 
been determined under Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 262. This reg- 
ulation continues those maximum 
prices without change. 

2. Sections 12 and 13 are added to 
read as follows: 

Sec. 12. Adjustment of maximum 
prices — (a) Producer’s maximum 
prices. The Office of Price Admin- 
istration may either on application 
for adjustment in accordance with 
the provisions of Revised Procedural 
Regulation No. 1, or on its own mo- 
tion, adjust the maximum prices of a 
producer of any commodity described 
in paragraphs (d) and (e) of section 
10 of this regulation where 

(1) The producer’s maximum price 
is below the general price level pre- 
vailing for similar products sold by 
his competitive sellers of the same 
class, and 

(2) The producer is or will be un- 
able to maintain his production at 
his maximum price or prices, and 

(3) The loss of his production 
would result in consumers having to 
pay higher prices for the most near- 
ly similar substitute product avail- 
able, and 

(4) An increase in his maximum 
price or prices will enable him to 
continue production, and 

(5) The Administrator is of the 
opinion that an increase in his maxi- 
mum price or prices would, under all 


the circumstances, be in furtherance 
of the purposes of the Emergency 
Price Control Act, as amended, and 
the Stabilization Act of 1942, as 
amended. 

The maximum price increase that 
may be granted under the provisions 
of this section shall not cause his 
price to exceed the general price lev- 
el prevailing for similar products. 
Subject to this limitation, (i) an in- 
crease may be granted not to exceed 


HOW 


the total cost of the product, or, (ii) 
if the applicant’s earnings from all 
operations before income and excess 
profits taxes are low in comparison 
with those of a “representative 
peacetime period,” adjusted for sub- 
sequent changes in investment, and 
if in view of such over-all earnings 
a small margin of profit is reason- 
ably necessary to permit production, 
an increase may be allowed estimated 
to yield such a profit margin. 

A “representative peacetime pe- 
riod’ means the period of the years 
1936 to 1939, inclusive. When 1936 
to 1939 does not represent a reason- 
ably normal prewar (December 7, 
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1941) period, some other period may 
be used but its use must be positive- 
ly justified in the application. 

(b) Maximum prices of wholesalers 
and retailers. If a product for which 
the producer’s maximum price is in- 
creased pursuant to the provisions oj 
paragraph (a) of this section is also 
sold by wholesalers or retailers 01 
both but is not subject to the pro- 
visions of Maximum Price Regula- 
tions 421, 422, or 423 as to such sales 
the Office of Price Administratior 
may increase the maximum prices fo1 
sales by wholesalers or retailers 01 
both in an amount not to exceed the 
increase provided for the producer. 


TO MéET 








home baking. 


One big headache in the immediate future is to maintain 
the good-will of the public during curtailments and 
shortages and to avoid driving Mrs. Housewife back to 
































Your grocer will need your help — 
Your grocer will have the real job 
of explaining shortages of baked 
goods. He needs your help to main- 
tain good-will for your products. 


























| Bakers are depending on donuts, after the Japs 
are licked, to take up the slack of war sales, to 
increase route averages, and to fill the new de- 
mands for donuts developed through the war. 
Donuts must be kept in the limelight, despite any 
| temporary curtailments. 
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(c) Filing of applications for ad- 
justment. All applications for ad- 
justment submitted pursuant to this 
section shall be filed with the Office 
of Price Administration in Washing- 
ton, DD, ‘. 

Sec. 13. Notification of change in 
maximum prices. With the first de- 
livery of any commodity subject to 
this regulation, after the maximum 
price for such commodity has been 
changed by any provision of this reg- 
ulation, the producer shall: 

(a) Supply each wholesaler and re- 
tailer who purchases from him with 
written notice as set forth below: 
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(Insert date) 

Notices to Wholesalers and Retailers 
Our OPA ceiling price for (describe item 
by kind, variety, brand and container type 
and size) has been changed by the Office 
of Price Administration. We are author- 
ized to inform you that if you are a whole- 
saler or retailer pricing this item under 
Maximum Price Regulations Nos. 421, 422 
or 423, you must refigure your ceiling 
price for this item on the first delivery of 
it to you from your customary type of 
supplier containing this notification after 


(insert date of change in maximum price). 
You must refigure your ceiling price fol- 
lowing the rules in Section 6 of Maximum 
Price Regulations Nos. 421, 422 or 423, 
whichever is applicable to you. 


For a period of 60 days after such 
change in the maximum price of an 
item is made, and with the first ship- 
ment after the 60-day period to each 


person who has not made a purchase 
within that time, the producer shall 
include in each case or carton con- 
taining the item the written notice 
set forth above. 

(b) Notify each purchaser of the 
item from him who is a distributor, 
other than a wholesaler and retailer, 
of such change in maximum price by 
written notice attached to or written 
on the invoice issued in connection 
with his first transaction with such 
purchaser as follows: 

(Insert date) 
Notice to Distributors Other Than Whole- 
salers and Retailers 

Our OPA ceiling price for (describe item 


THE BATTLE AHEAD! 














|_| back to home baking. 


{ Another threat—potential loss in sales volume— 1 
When the Japs are licked, the extra war demands 
for baked goods will be gone. Elimination of ra- 
tioning will put competitive foods back in the 
running. A certain percentage of women will go 
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We'll have to find 
some new item fo fill 
this truckload. 
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Now is your most important | 








L do likewise. 


time to advertise — When 
meat, coffee, candy, or chew- 
ing gum became scarce, ad- 
vertising continued stronger 
than ever, to make sure people 
will not lose their desire for 
these products. Bakers must 
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Po 7 
Parties DCA theme for Fall—Welcome Home, 
Halloween, and other parties will be a great ac- 
tivity in American homes this Fall. Donuts are 
always a happy part of every party. On behalf 
of the baker and his customers, Doughnut Cor- 
poration of America will help those who run 
parties to make them more successful. 




















PLAN TO 
TIE-UP 


This is DCA's 17th year of sponsor- 
ing October Donut Month, which 
has done so much to help build the 
baker's donut volume from $5,- 
000,000 in 1920 to $150,000,000 
today. Ask the DCA man for com- 
| plete details, or write in. 






























DOUGHNUT CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue » New York 1, New York 
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by kind, variety, brand and container type 
and size) has been changed from 
tO Beessnnees ess under the provisions of 
Revised Maximum Price Regulation No. 495. 
You are required to notify all wholesalers 
and retailers for whom you are the cus- 
tomary type of supplier, purchasing the 
item from you of any allowable change 
in your maximum price. This notice must 
be made in the manner prescribed in Sec- 
tion 13 of Revised Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 495. 


This amendment shall become ef- 
fective on June 23, 1945. 





Telling Your 
Congressman 





By William A. Quinlan 
General Counsel, Associated Bakers 
of America 


[7 seems to be the history of most 
governments that they keep get- 
ting bigger. Once established, they 
more or less gradually increase their 
activities. They accumulate more 
and more power. They regulate 
more things and take over more 
functions. They employ more peo- 
ple and spend more money. Our fed- 
eral government is no exception. 

We are entitled to our own opin- 
ions as to whether or not it is a good 
thing, but the fact remains that gov- 
ernment becomes more and more a 
part of our personal lives, work and 
businesses. It is only good sense and 
good business to recognize that fact 
and do something about it. 

You are doing something about it 
when you support your national and 
local associations as a dues-paying 
member, and make it possible for 
them to employ the necessary staffs 
and facilities in order, first, to keep 
you informed and, second, to keep 
government informed of the problems 
and views of retail bakers generally. 

You are doing something about it 
when you support your associations 
by telling them about your business 
and the way government action or 
inaction is affecting it, and what you 
think government should do. 

You are doing something about it 
when you comply, as a good, patri- 
otic citizen, with every order and re- 
quirement of your government, un- 
less you believe the order or require- 
ment to be unlawful and invalid and 
are prepared to convince the courts 
that it is. 

You are doing something about it 
when you tell your senators and 
congressman and other federal, state 
and local officials what you think of 
government policies, and always are 
sure to do this when your association 
requests it. 

Most of us don’t realize how im- 
portant that last one is until we get 
down on the firing line where gov- 
ernment policies are made. We are 
busy with our daily work. We don’t 
think a letter or telegram from us 
will really make any difference. Or 
we think enough other fellows will 
do something about it. 

I can assure you personally that it 
is very important. Members of Con- 
gress give serious attention to the 
mail from their constituents. There 
is plain evidence of this every day. 
It has always been true, and it al- 
ways will be under our system of 
democratic, representative govern- 
ment. 

Only recently the chairman of a 
committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives made it plain again in very 
certain terms. Representatives of 
several industries (not including the 
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Thoroughbreds don’t just happen. It takes years 
of careful selective breeding to obtain that match- 
less perfection of many different qualities which 
make the thoroughbred outstanding from all the 
rest. 

So it is with Anheuser-Busch Yeast. This ster 
ling product is no “happenstance.”’ Scientists 
working in the great modern, white-tiled labora- 
tories of Anheuser-Busch, set out deliberately t« 
produce a Baker’s Yeast which would assure : 
Better Loaf under the strain of steady, stream 
lined operation. 

It took years of careful selective breeding o/ 
many yeast strains to obtain those specifically 





A PRODUCT IS KNOWN 
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ate | 0 help you produce & 


needed qualities of PURITY, of VIGOR, and of 


Seats 


Ss years 
match- UNIFORMITY in performance which character- 
-which (% izes Anheuser-Busch yeast. Today commercial 
all the bakers everywhere prefer this outstanding prod- 
») uct and term it the THOROUGHBRED of all 
is ster- )) BAKERS’ STS .’,... Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
entists, |) Saint Loy, Migsouri. 
labora- | 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


tely to 
ssure a 
stream- 


“sito 


Sra ee, ORE eas 


TO HELP YOU SELL MORE GOOD BREAD 


Colorful stickers of the above illustration are yours 

li ng o , for the asking. Use them on packaged goods, enve- 

: B ci ; lopes, printed matter. They create sales by remind- 

ifically © NY ge ing people to Eat Plenty of Bread. Supplied free. 
Ps ee How many can you use? Write us today. 

: = Parading the nation’s streets each day, the great 
red fleet of Anheuser-Busch Yeast trucks carry 
beautiful, colored posters inviting the public to Eat 
Plenty of Enriched Bread. This is just another way 

| N B in which Anheuser-Busch is helping you sell more 
GOOD BREAD. 
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baking industry) had complained 
against certain policies of one of the 
war agencies, and the committee had 
both groups before it for a hearing. 
Near the end of the proceedings one 
of the industry representatives said 
he thought a lot of progress had 
been made, that the government 
agency officials had finally and 
frankly provided the information that 
was really needed, and that things 
would have been different from the 
beginning if the cards had been laid 
on the table earlier as they had been 
in this hearing. 

The Congressman who sat at the 
head of the table said: “Well, that’s 
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fine, and I’m glad you feel that way. 
But I'd like to say this too: the 
trouble with you fellows is that you 
apparently are not well organized, 
and you don’t confide your troubles 
in your congressmen. Don’t you re- 
alize that government officials have 
to be a lot more frank and respon- 
sive when they hear from us? We’re 
down here trying to work in the in- 
terest of good government, and to 
do that we need to know what the 
people in our districts are experienc- 
ing and thinking. And yet most of 
the time we don’t hear from you. 
How can we help when we don’t know 
anything about your problems?” 
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DO YOU KNOW . ee ? 





Gas 


Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 


cerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 


boys, nor dunce caps either. 
to page 54 for a check against the correct statements. 
A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 


swered correctly counts five points. 
very good. 


1.- 


It takes on an average about 


120 lbs of wheat to produce 100 lbs 
of straight flour. True or false? 


2. 


-A mixture of 7 lbs of whites 























Pimutiewm, starting to play baseball when they're 
knee high to a grasshopper, easily translate this 
cryptic symbol as a neat piece of teamwork. 

The runner singled—went down to second on the 
next man’s sacrifice —to third on a base hit—and 
scored while his team mate was being thrown out at 


Dextrose advertising appears regu- 
larly in leading national magazines. 
That's why intelligent, nutrition- 


minded Americans prefer foods 


made with dextrose sugar. 





DEXTROSE 
SUGAR 


SAFE! 


second base on an attempted double steal. 
Dextrose is scoring by good teamwork, too. 
Producers, processors and distributors, through 

consistent, truthful advertising, all combine to make 

more and more food buyers realize that dextrose is 





a valuable ingredient of many fine foods. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 














CERELOSE DEXTROSE 


When you have ticked off your answers, turn 


Each question an- 


and three lbs of yolks is required io 
replace 10 lbs of whole eggs. True 
or false? 

3.—When baking French bread, 
best results are obtained by leav- 
ing the steam on in the oven until 
the loaves have fully expanded. True 
or false? 

4.—A pound of salted butter con- 
tains 13@13% oz butterfat, 1@2 oz 
moisture and 1 oz salt. True or false? 


5.—Shell eggs kept in cold storage 
are usually held at a temperature of 
about 38° F. True or false? 


6.—When making invert syrup, it 
should be cooled rapidly to prevent 
discoloration. True or false? 

7.—Pretzels when made properly 
are cooked in a lye solution. True 
or false? 

8.—Corn syrup contains about 26% 
water. True or false? 

9.—It is impossible to make good 
cream puff shells using powdered 
eggs. True or false? 

10.—When peach pie filling is flat 
and tasteless, the addition of some 
lemon juice will make it more tart, 
improving the flavor. True or false? 


11.—Whole wheat bread may be 
made by using 50% whole wheat 
flour and 50% white flour. True or 
false? 

12._-When ammonium carbonate is 
used in cookies instead of ammonium 
bicarbonate, it is necessary to use 
twice as much in order to get about 
the same results. True or false? 


13.—Lactose (milk sugar) is about 
50% as sweet as granulated sugar. 
Therefore, it is necessary to use 
twice as much of it in yeast raised | 
doughs. True or false? 

14.—Cakes made at an altitude of 
7,500 ft above sea level require less 
baking powder than those made at 
1,000 ft above sea level. True or 
false? 

15.—Bicarbonate of soda is used 
in devils food cakes to aid in the 
leavening of the cakes and also to 
bring the cakes on the alkaline side. 
True or false? 

16.—It is impossible to make good 
angel food cakes when the flour is 
mixed in by machine instead of by 
hand. True of false? 

17.—Fat absorption by doughnuts 
is not affected by the temperature of 
the frying fat. True or false? 


wm 


18.—When butter cream icing is 
too soft in the summer time, part of 
the butter may be replaced by puff | 
paste margarine in order to give the 
icing a firmer body. True or false? 

19.—A soft wheat flour contains | 
about 25% less protein than a hard 
wheat flour. True or false? 

20. — Cream puffs are usually 
baked at 425° C. True or false? 










BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Carl’s Bakery, Owatonna, Minn, 
has reopened for business in its new 
location. The building has been re- 
modeled, and new equipment has 
been installed. 
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HIGH QUALITY 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 
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ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
(Questions on page 52) 





















1.—False. About 140 lbs of cleaned 
and conditioned wheat is required to 
produce 100 lbs of straight flour. 

2.—False. In order to replace 10 
lbs of whole eggs, a mixture of ap- 
proximately 5% lbs of whites and 4% 
lbs of yolks is required. 

3.—True. If the steam is left on 
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too long, the crust may become too 
thick and tough, due to too much 
gelatinization of the starches on the 
surface of the loaves. 

4.—False. A pound of salted but- 
ter contains 13 to 13% oz butterfat, 
2 to 2% oz moisture and milk solids 
and about % oz of salt. If the salt 
content of a pound of butter is 1 oz 
it would have an extremely salty 
taste. 

5.—False. They are usually kept 
at a temperature of about 29% to 
30%° F. 

6.—True. Slow cooling also de- 
stroys some of the levulose through 


the reaction of the acid. When in- 
vert syrup is properly made it will 
contain approximately 50% levulose 
and 50% dextrose. Levulose is fig- 
ured at about 173% sweet and dex- 
trose about 75% sweet when com- 
pared to granulated sugar. 

7.—True. This solution is usually 
composed of 6 oz lye and 15 gallons 
of water. A pure lye is used. Aft- 
er cooking they are baked at about 
550° F. 

8.—False. Corn 
about 17% water. 

9.—True. Up to this time, we have 
not found any procedure for using 


syrup contains 





have 





One of the most perfect examples of natural cell 


learned 


.* on 4 
‘Ss. Le ij structure is a honey-comb. Fine, even cell structure is 
oo 9 just as important in bread. Bakers 
to their delight that HAKO-SHORT, 


“the baker's 


colloid,” produces finer, more uniform cell structure 


by distributing 


the shortening more widely, more 


efficiently throughout the dough—makes it go further. 
HAKO-SHORT produces bread and rolls of finer 


eating quality that stay fresher. . 
aa improve your bread and 
me ' SHORT . . . without the 


present shop procedure. 
benefiting from this 
begin using HAKO-SHORT now. 


HACHMEISTER- 


PITTSBURGH, PA. ° 


rolls 
slightest 


amazing 


change 


If you are not already 
“baker's 


. longer. You can 
by using HAKO- 


in your 


colloid” ee ; 
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powdered eggs in making cream puff 
shells. 

10.—True. If lemon juice is not 
available, a small amount of citric 
acid will serve the purpose. The 
amount to use will depend upon the 
tartness desired. As a rule the pow- 
dered citric acid is dissolved in about 
10 times its weight in water before 
being added to the filling. 

11.—False. Whole wheat 
must be made with 100% whole 
wheat flour, according to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture definition. 

12.—False. It is not necessary to 
use any more ammonium carbonate 
than ammonium bicarbonate. 

13.—False. It is figured at about 
16% as sweet as granulated sugar, 
It is nonfermentable and therefore 
cannot be used to furnish food for 
yeast. It does however possess 
very good caramelization value when 
used in combination with milk. Non- 
fat milk solids contain about 50% 
lactose. 

14.—True. Due to the decrease in 
atmospheric pressure less_ baking 
powder is required. 

15.—_True. The cakes will have a 
more pronounced color and the flavor 
will be somewhat improved when the 
cakes are slightly on the alkaline 
side. 

16.—False. Excellent results may 
be obtained by mixing the flour in 
by machine. Care must be taken to 
mix on low speed and not to over- 
mix. 

17. False. Too low a frying tem- 
perature will cause an increase in fat 
absorption. - 

18.—True. Puff paste margarine 
has a melting point of about 115° F. 
Butter has a melting point of about 
88° F. Therefore, puff paste marga- 
rine lends itself readily in produc- 
ing a firmer body in the icing. 

19.—True. The protein content of 
soft wheat flour runs about 814 @9%, 
while in a hard wheat flour it is about 
12%. 

20.—False. They are usually baked 
at 425° F. A temperature of 425° 
C. would be 797° F, which is entirely 
too high. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRUCK AUTHORIZATIONS 
FOR 1945 RAISED BY WPB 


Washington, D. C.—Production of 
188,700 more trucks in the second 
half of 1945 than the number pre- 
viously authorized has been an- 
nounced by the War _ Production 
Board. This brings the total esti- 
mated 1945 production to about 400, 
000 units. The additional trucks will 
include 85,000 light and 95,000 me- 
dium, and production has been given 
an AA-2 priority rating as compared 
with an AA-1 made available for 
the production of the earlier authori- 
zations. The production volume of 


bread 








the group with the lower priority | 


rating will depend on military cut- 
backs. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BETTS BAKERY ENLARGED 





The Betts Baking Co., Hutchinson, a 


Kansas, has enlarged its capacity 
The bakery office, formerly located in 
one corner of the plant, has_ been 
removed and a small dwelling nex! 
door has been taken over and re 
modeled to be the office. The space 
formerly occupied by the office has 
been utilized for an enlargement of 
the proofbox and dough room, giving 
about a third greater capacity. New 
trays have been installed in the over, 
which increases oven capacity aboul 
1,000 Ibs an hour. 
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| Bakers every where sa ay 0 yo 


Makesa 
swell 
rye loaf! 







Sure Is easy 
and convenient | 
fo use! 





SPREADY RYE Maes 
BLEND 





A READY-TO-USE RYE BREAD BLEND— 


King Midas Ready Rye Blend has really Blend produces a full-volumed, even-textured 
caught on! Bakers, big and small, are enthusi- loaf with real rye flavor—a loaf that brings cus- 
astic about its ease, convenience and tomers back for more. 
results. 


Join the satisfied users of King 
Midas Ready Rye Blend. Prove the 
J advantages of using this handy, de- 
READY RYE pendable blend in your own shop. 
BLEND Ask your nearest King Midas office 

4 for delivery of a trial lot. 


Here is a uniform blend of top- 
quality rye flour and high protein 
clear, ready-mixed under our own 
laboratory control. 


Used with any standard baker’s 
formula, King Midas Ready Rye 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


PATENTS e CLEARS © RYES © WHOLE WHEATS 
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ALABAMA 


A new storage room has been add- 
ed to Lloyd’s Bakery, Anniston, by 
E. C. Lloyd, owner. A large loading 
shed is under construction at the 
rear of the building. 

A new automatic wrapping ma- 
chine for cake products has been in- 
stalled in Mrs. Lewis’ Famous Pie 





Co., Birmingham. W. W. Palmer is 
the owner and operator of this shop. 

A syncromatic slicing and wrap- 
ping machine has been received by 
the People’s Bakery, Mobile. 

A new floor has been laid in the 
shop area of the Woodlawn Bakery, 
Birmingham, owned by Forrest V. 
McClain. 





A. W. St. John, who recently re- 
ceived his medical discharge from 
the navy, is operating the Liberty 
Bakery, Attalla. He formerly was 
employed by the American Bakeries, 
Gadsden. 

An addition to the Jones Bakery, 
Sylacauga, has been completed, and 
will be used for storing materials. 








buying allotments. 





set in the Mighty 7th! 





busy consolidating recent Payroll Savings Plan gains! 
| - 
| 


on this wise, saving-more-for-the-future basis. 





The Pace of Victory 
| Permits Only A 
Congratulatory Handshake? 


American Industry well merits a decoration for its brilliant record in 
the Mighty 7th! But, as our newly decorated Pacific heroes quickly return to combat, so in- 


dustrial leaders aren’t resting on their laurels. Back into Bond action—they are now 


First, many executives are now patriotically working to retain 
the substantial number of new names recently enrolled during the 7th War Loan. 


By selective resolicitation, they are urging all new subscribers to maintain Bond 


Second, many are also employing selective resolicitation to 


urge every worker who increased his or her subscription in the 7th to continue 


Help to curb inflationary pressures and harvest peacetime prosperity by holding the number 


of Payroll Savings Plan subscribers—and amounts of individual subscriptions—to the mark 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


+ This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council * 








Tom A. Jones and James Jones are 
the owners and operators of this 
plant. 

Howard Rose has installed a new 
automatic roll divider and rouncer 
in the Home Bakery, Jasper. 

A walk-in type refrigerator has 
been constructed at Ball’s Bakery, 


Opelika. George Ball is the owner 
of the shop. 
The interior and exterior of In. 


gram’s Bakery, Opelika, have been 
remodeled. Owner of this shop is 
J. T. Hamilton, Sr. 

A new cake machine has been in- 
stalled in Savage’s Bakery, Birming- 
ham. 

ARKANSAS 

The Mity Nice Bakery, owned by 
Ed Linebarger, has opened for busi- 
ness in Batesville. Albert Owens 
is the head baker. 

The Fordyke Baking Co. plant and 
office has been leased by its owner, 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Baresch, to 
Judd M. Dickens, formerly of Little 
Rock. For the present, the plant will 
specialize on Dad’s oatmeal cookies, 
Mr. Dickens having the franchise on 
this product for Arkansas. It also 
will specialize on doughnuts. Later, 
as materials become available, Mr 
Dickens expects to produce pies, 
cakes and other pastries, and even- 
tually will bake bread. The Fordyce 
Baking Co. suspended operations sev- 
eral months ago, made necessary by 
Mr. Baresch’s poor health at that 
time and by the manpower shortage 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

McGavin, Ltd., 2120 Quadra 
Victoria, is spending approximately 
$1,000 on alterations to the brar 
there. 


CALIFORNIA 

Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Coale, who 

have operated the Fowler (C: 

Home Bakery for the past ei 

years, have sold the shop to Mr. and 
Mrs. Ben Montoya. 

The Madera (Cal.) Baking Co. hz 


7 


installed a dough mixing machine. > 


COLORADO 

Mrs. Kliss’ Home Bakery, Denve 
has been purchased by E. E. Go 
son, who has installed some new 
equipment and plans further rebuild- 
ing. 

Julius Blomme, former owner 
the Tasty Bakery Shop, Boulder, has 
purchased the Dainty Pastry Shop 
Longmont. 


FLORIDA 
A new band slicer has been in- 
stalled in Fuschs Baking Co., South 
Miami. 
A new bakery known as_ Aunt 
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Bett’s Cakery has opened in St. ] 
tersburg. 
discharged from the 
owner of this shop. 


GEORGIA 


Earl Chamber has purchased the 
bakery at Moultrie from George F. 
Mau, Jr. The name of the bakery 
will be changed to the Tasty Bake 
Shop. 

The Davis Bake Shop, Dalton 
owned by Clay Davis, is now closing 
on Thursdays. ‘The shop was receit- 
ly closed for a week to give the em- 
ployees a vacation and to catch up 
on scarce supplies. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Kitchens have 
sold Kitchens’ Bakery, Thomaston, t0 
Robert J. Varner, who will redec- 
orate, remodel and rename the shop. 


army, is the} 





Samuel P. Mims, recently | % 
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Theodore and Nick Calamas, own- 
ers and operators of the Washington 
Candy Co., Augusta, are building an 
addition to their present structure 
which will give them space for bak- 
ing operations. Their baking is now 
being done at another location. 

Craig’s Bakery, Columbus, has in- 
led a new rotary type oven to be 
cake department. 

\ new oven and four wall display 
cases have been installed in Smoak’s 
Bakery, Augusta. 


sta 


IDAHO 
ter 34 years in business Mr. and 
M Charles Schroeter have sold 


their bakery business at Moscow to 
H. Cc. Burke of Spokane, Wash. Mr. 
surke was formerly in the bakery 
business at Colfax, Wash. 


ILLINOIS 


fire at the Hartman Bros. Bak- 
ry, 900 East Washington, Spring- 


C 

fic recently, resulted in damage of 
§ The blaze is said to have re- 
suiied from a short circuit in an 
electric junction box. 

L. Eckert has reopened the 
Home Bakery, Roselle, following his 
honorable discharge from the navy. 

wis Bros. Bakeries, Anna, are re- 

ported to have purchased the Mor- 

ga Bakery, Carbondale, and ap- 

pointed Russell Taylor, formerly of 
Standard Brands, Inc., manager. 

bakery known as Hausam 

Bros., Inec., 708 North Adams St., 


Peoria, Was recently purchased by 
P Barley of 2510 Western Ave., 
CI igo. 
INDIANA 

e Leland Delicatessen and Home 
Bake Shop, Fort Wayne, has been 
sold by Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Mc- 
Kee to Howard Sieger and Peter 
Ireton, local bakers. Mr. and Mrs. 
McKee operated the bakery for 24 


ye S. 


C. J. Henline who recently pur- 
chased, the bakery at Martinsville, 
formerly operated by Hugh Dillon, 
has completely redecorated and fur- 
nished the display room. 

nry E. Roempke, former owner 
Roempke Bakery, Indianapo- 
lis tired recently, after having op- 
erated the bakery since 1914. The 


ol e 


' business has been taken over by John 


oka CET ET 


on e 


Bas mas they 
F tad, 











S. Clark and Harry S. Kline, who 
also operate the Roselyn Bakery of 
Indianapolis. All employees of the 
Roempke Bakery have been retained 
staff of the Roselyn Bakery. 


IOWA 
new equipment was recently 
installed in the Odebolt (Iowa) Bak- 
ery, and other pieces will be added 
are available. Henry 
owner of the bakery, has 
pu ised the building which the 
bakery has occupied since 1941. 
Dutch Maid Bakery, Esther- 
Vi has closed because of the illness 
ot the proprietor, J. L. Nelson. 
new revolving tray oven has 
be installed in the bakeshop of 
the Clarion (Iowa) Bakery. 
W. Griffin, formerly associated 
Wi the Federal Bakeries, Daven- 
port, recently purchased the Bon Ton 
Bakery from Arnold Rolfe. 


KANSAS 

e recently restroyed the Russell 
(Kansas) Bakery, the second bakery 
to destroyed in that town within 
a year, The fire created a temporary 
br | famine in the community, since 
I t the town without a bakery. 
_ Eugene De Loe has purchased the 
S. & H. Bakery, Iola. Mr. De Loe 
Was production superintendent of the 
S. & H. Bakery in Eldorado, and 
has been working for the firm for 
the past 18 years. 


S ne 
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KENTUCKY 


Ernest Kensig, who for about 20 
years has operated a retail bakery in 
the Camp Taylor section of Louis- 
ville, has sold his business to Clar- 
ence Woertz, a former journeyman 
baker. Mr. Kensig for a number of 
years was secretary of the Louisville 
Master Bakers Association, and at 
one time was secretary of the Ken- 
tucky Master Bakers Association. 


LOUISIANA 


Extensive improvements have been 
made to the National Bakery, Alex- 
andria, owned by Phil Scalfano. 


MAINE 
Portland’s newest bakeshop is 
Leach’s Bakery, which has_ just 
moved to brand new quarters. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Reopened in a brand new location 
is the Hilltop Bakery in Dorchester. 


MICHIGAN 
H. C. Wilson, formerly of Hins- 


dale, Ill., has purchased the Patter- 
son Bakery, Berrien Springs, from 
Thornton E. Patterson, who was 


forced to retire from the bakery 
business on account of poor health. 
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MINNESOTA 


The Palace Bakery has opened in 
Bemidji under the management of 
Emil Puff. 

The Boston Bakery has reopened 
in Winona. 

Wilbur Reinstra has installed an 
automatic dough mixing machine in 
Reinstra’s Bakery, Luverne. 

The bakery in Howard Lake has 
reopened. 

MISSCURI 

The Sally Ann Bakery, Columbia, 
formerly operated by U. E. Peniston, 
has been sold to W. H. Meredith of 
Quincy, Ill., and L. E. Jones, of Pop- 





























Gomsnican Bakers Machinery Co. 


1600 South Kingshighway Boulevard 
St. Louis 10, Missouri 


\ © Right for performance and right for profits— that's briefly 
\ the story of American make-up equipment. Here are only a 
few of the many advantages provided: 


\ 
The Divider’s exceptional accuracy of scaling prevents 


Proofer prevents 


‘* doubles,’ 


The, experience of hundreds of bakers throughout the 
= orld has thoroughly proven the superiority of American 
“equipment — in improving quality and in lowering produc- 
1 costs. As single units, or as a combination operating 
gether, you "ll find American the ‘ 
Opefation. Write for complete information on all the 
y antages offered by American Dividers, Rounders, 
ets for your bakery. 


BD sses due to overweights, makes a more uniform product. 
The better rounding and sealing action of the Rounder pro- 
duces finer textured breads; advanced design assures lower 
Opetating costs. The performance of the American Dry Belt 
’ saves dusting flour. 


‘right’’ buy for your 
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lar Bluffs, Mo. Mr. Meredith was 
formerly associated with the T. H. 
Bueter Baking Co., Quincy, Ill., and 
Mr. Jones operates a bakery at Pop- 
lar Bluff. The new owners will con- 
tinue to operate as the Sally Ann 
Bakery. 

G. P. Drain, former manager of the 
Tasty Pastry Shop, Mexico, has pur- 
chased the interest of Forrest Noel, 
and is now part owner of the shop. 


MONTANA 
The Harlowton (Mont.) Bakery 
was closed for two weeks recently, 
during which time the equipment 
was moved and installed in the Vet- 
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eran Building, which had been re- 
modeled to house the bakery. The 
Harlowton Bakery is owned and op- 
erated by Martin Sorenson. 

Moore’s Market & Bakery, 750 Elm 
St., Manchester, has opened another 
super market at 140 Wilson St. A 
public inspection marked the open- 
ing, with Mayor Josaphat Benoit 
turning the key to the new estab- 
lishment. Howard Northbridge is 
president of the concern. 

Lee H. Ritchey has sold the Ideal 
Bakery, Livingston, to Oscar Preble. 
Mr. Preble has been with the Purity 
Bakery in Billings for the past 23 
years. 


The Bon Ton Bakery, Missoula, has 
moved its personnel to Bozeman, 
where it will use the company bak- 
ery until its Missoula Bakery, seri- 
ously damaged by fire, has been re- 
paired. 


NEW MEXICO 

Prince H. Schroeder and Herbert 
Weis have sold the Cottage Pure 
Food Shop, Albuquerque, to Tony 
Shapkoff. Mr. Shapkoff formerly op- 
erated the Tyrone Baking Co., Chris- 
topher, Ill. 

The Bowman Baking Co., Albu- 
querque, has been sold by A. N. Bow- 
man to Carl Koenig, formerly em- 





*"B-E-T-S" method of bread-enrichment, origincted 
by and exclusively available through Winthrop Chem- 
ical Company, Inc. 


of ACCURATE 





CONOMICAL Bread-ENRICHMENT 


Address Inquiries to— 
Special Markets Division 


> WINTHROP CHEMICAL CO., INC. ee 


: 170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
“B-E-T-S" TABLETS STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE ), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 


Get full details from “B-E-T-$” Representative when he calls at your Bakery 





**Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. has received its 
FOURTH Army-Navy award for “high-achievement 
in production of war material.” 
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ployed at the Cottage Food Shop in 
the same city. 


NEW YORK 

The Ontario Biscuit Co., Buffalo, 
has filed plans with the city for a 
$20,000 expansion of its plant at 12 
Watson St. 

A business name has been filed 
for Mazurek Bakery and Gold Ray 
Bakery, 1863 Clinton St., Buffalo, 
by Walter Passmore and Charles B, 
Hill. 

A business name has been filed in 
Buffalo for the Sterling Bakery, 1376 
and 1501 Hertel Ave., by Charles 
F. Cook and Dorothy H. Cook. 

Albert J. Durkee and John L. Lind- 
say of Homer, and Michael C. Anti 
and Frank L. Denison of Cortland 
have filed a certificate that they are 
operating business under the assumed 
name, Durkee’s Bakery, Carthage. 

Fire, believed to have been caused 
by an overheated chimney, recently 
damaged the plant of the Corning 
(N. Y.) Baking Co., but did not dis. 
rupt production. 

Damage estimated at more than 
$3,000 was recently caused by a fire 
at Vogels Bakery, Utica. Much of 
the bakery equipment was destroyed, 
Owner of the shop, which was com- 
pletely redecorated several months 
ago, is William Vogel. 


OHIO 

The Poland (Ohio) Bakery has re- 
opened in its new location. Joseph 
Lindner, owner, started in business 
nine years ago and was forced to 
move to larger quarters because of 
increased business. 

Fire in the store room of Handy's 
Bakery, Cuyahoga Falls, recently de- 
stroyed $6,000 worth of bakery sup- 
plies. Harry Spoerndle, bakery own- 
er, said the fire destroyed approxi- 
mately 8,000 lbs of sugar, 20,000 lbs 
of powdered milk, and an undeter- 
mined quantity of shortening and 
paper supplies. The bakery proper 
was not touched by flames. 

Sidoti Baking Co., baker of Italian 
bread, Cleveland, has moved to a new 
location at 7541 Broadway. 


OKLAHOMA 

New display fixtures have been in- 
stalled in Whitlock’s, Inc., grocer) 
and bakery, Tulsa. 

Harve’s Pastry Shop, Enid, recent- 
ly bought a new cake mixer. 

Joe Garner has sold the Garner 
Bakery, Seminole, to K. H. Brazil, 
recently discharged from the navy. 

The Wigwam Bakery, Tulsa, has 
installed a new set of display fix- 
tures. 

Mead’s Bakery, 621 C Ave., Law- 
ton, has purchased a new delivery 
truck. 


OREGON 

Nels Stensland has bought the Ba) 
Bakery, Marshfield, from Sam Thon- 
son. 

Recent improvements at the Excell 
Bakery, Portland, owned by Murray 
G. Coleman, include a hardwood floor, 
new linoleum backbars, show cases 
and lighting fixtures. 

Treblehorn’s Ideal Bakery, Port: 


land, has been sold by Jack Treble: 


horn to A. W. Schroeder and M. M 
Miller. The new owners will operate 
as Maj. and Art’s Bakery. 
A new oven has been installed in 
the Home Bakery, Forest Grove. 
Andy Leffleman, who recently sold 
his Sellwood Bakery, Portland, t0 
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Jesse Woolard and Lawrence E. Car 
rier, has taken over the manage & 


ment of the Sanden Bakery, Portland. 
The business will be operated as the 
St. John’s Bakery. 

C. J. Crist and John Kraft have 
succeeded Rine Gesick as owners of 
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the Canby (Oregon) Bakery. 
age was estimated at $650. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Dolly Madison Bakery has 
opened in Sharon at 154 W. State St. 
7jre recently damaged the White 
Bakery, Shickshinny. 


RHODE ISLAND 
In West Warwick, Vic Bourgeault 
; just moved his Vic’s Bakery to 
ew, completely redone location. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

he Purity Bakery, Columbia, was 

ently redecorated. The shop is 
owned by J. H. Heyward, Jr., and 
Clarence Dowdey. 

The Dixie-Home Stores Bakery, 
Columbia, has been repainted and 

e space has been added. J. R. 
ily is the manager of this bakery. 

Ir. and Mrs. H. P. McNamee have 

ome associated with Sid Swanson 

the operation of the Leola (S. D.) 
Bakery. 

Vr. and Mrs. A. R. Young, who 
leased the bakery at Platte several 
months ago, have turned it back to 

management of the owners, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. H. Hetrick. The Youngs 
p to operate a bakery and restau- 
at Wausau, Neb. 

farold Holse, owner of the Beres- 

(S. D.) Bakery, has installed 
w mixer in his shop. 


TENNESSEE 
e Novak, owner of the Manhat- 
Bakery, at Chattanooga, has 
ight the Holland Bakery of that 
and combined the two shops. 

he Union City (Tenn.) Bakery 

reopened after being closed while 

shop was being remodeled. 

n automatic proofbox has been 
idded to the equipment at the Home 
Stores Bakery, Chattanooga. 

pie filler and a new oven have 
been installed in King’s Bakery, Chat- 
tanooga, and an addition to the plant 
has been completed. Cecil King is 
owner of the shop. 


TEXAS 

e Holsum Baking Co., Fort 
Worth, has acquired the Leach Bak- 

ry in Mineral Wells. 

e Bama Pie Co., Houston, will 
erect a two-story brick and concrete 
building to cost about $40,000, as soon 
as materials are available, accord- 
ing to H. C. Marshall, president. 

new divider and oven is being 


star 


installed by the Sanitary Pie Co., 
( dress. 

le to sugar shortage, Vehle’s 
Bakery, Sherman, was closed during 
the month of June. 


B. Boyd and E. B. King have 
purchased the Hendershot Bakery, 


ie Lufkin (Texas) Bakery was 
recently purchased by Joe C. Beaird, 
operator of the Star Bakery in Nach- 
ogdoches, and his brother, Jake L. 
Beaird, operator of the North First 
sakery in Lufkin. 
Olney (Texas) Bakery 
been purchased by Walter Norris. 
w improvements by the City 
Bakery, Childress, are a doughroom 
and automatic proofbox. A new oven 
has been bought, according to Frank 
Decker, owner. 
The plant of the Grandma Cookie 
Co., at Pratt, eight miles north of 
San Antonio on Austin Bay, was de- 


has 


Stroyed by fire recently. 
VERMONT 
hen’s Bakery, Burlington, has 


been rented to Nathan Gladstone. 


WASHINGTON 
\rchitects are preparing working 
drawings for a one-story frame and 
masonry bakery at E. 39th and Uni- 
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versity Way for. Baders Dutch Bak- 
ery, Seattle, and have completed 
plans for extensive remodeling to a 
90x100-ft masonry building in Bal- 
lard for the Eldridge Security Corp. 
No contract has yet been let for 
the cooky bakery, which will be built 
on a 100x103-ft lot, and will include 
a driveway and auxiliary building. 

The Mity Nice Bakery, Enumclaw, 
has installed a dough mixing ma- 
chine. 

V. A. Noga of Yakima has pur- 
chased the Goldendale (Wash.) Bak- 
ing Co. from its owners, P. L. Welter 
and Ernest Seibold. The former own- 
ers had been in partnership for the 
past 24 years. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


After being closed while improve- 
ments were made, the Seidel Bakery, 
Wheeling, has reopened. 


WISCONSIN 


Lindstrom’s Bakeries, operating an 
uptown and downtown shop in Ra- 
cine, closed from June 11 to 25, due 
to wartime shortage of help and so 
the employees could enjoy a much 
needed vacation. 

Due to a sugar shortage, the Cun- 
ningham Bakery, Janesville, is clos- 
ing Sundays until further notice. 

The Ballschmieder’s Bakery, 323 
South First Avenue, Wausau, has re- 


Wh, Frod 5 


QUALITY BAKERY PRODUCTS 
\ STILL MORE ESSENTIAL 


With our food situation becoming 

increasingly difficult due to the 
war, bakery products take on added 
importance in the American diet. The 
current dwindling civilian supplies of 


staple ingredients, such as sugar and 


shortening, make 


problem for bakers to produce bakery 


it a still greater 


items of high food value and appetite 


appeal. 


Current civilian supply of milk sol- 


ids is not large but bakers would do 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, 
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opened following remodeling of the 
shop. 

Fire caused by doughnut grease 
boiling over recently damaged the 
Hahn Baking Co., Milwaukee. Dam- 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WAGE INCREASE GRANTED 


Toledo, Ohio.—Regional War Labor 
Board in Cleveland ordered the Lake- 
side Biscuit Co., Toledo, to establish 
$1.10 an hour rate for millwrights, 
compared with a former $1.03%, and 
a rate of 97%c for packing depart- 
ment machine operators, who had 
been paid 92%c. Increases are retro- 
active to June 14, 1944, and affect 
245 workers. 











well in this emergency to incorporate 
in their doughs as much milk solids as 
is available to them. Use of as near 6 
per cent nonfat milk solids in bread 
will help much to retain that quality 
of product which is even more im- 
portant when other foods are less fre- 


quently served. 


The double value of nonfat milk 


solids in baked foods—better nutri- 


tion and improved eating quality— 


makes the use of at least 6 per cent in 


bread imperative as supplies permit. 


Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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| EXTRA SUGAR AREAS REVISED | 


The Office of Price Administration 
has issued a revised list of counties 
which are entitled to extra sugar al- 
lotments because of a substantial in- 
crease in population, effective with 
the third quarter of 1945. The cur- 
rent list is the eighth revision issued 
by OPA since the beginning of sugar 
rationing and is based on revised fig- 
ures with respect to issuance of War 


Ration Book Four, the latest avail- 
able data on military personnel with- 
in the United States and the terri- 
tories of Alaska, Hawaii and the 
Canal Zone, and population changes 
in various counties in the United 
States. 

The list involves changes in 229 
counties and seven independent cities. 
Of this total, 177 have been revised 
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upward and 59 have been reduced. 
A total of 194 counties and inde- 
pendent cities remain unchanged. 
Since the purpose of allowing these 
increases in sugar allotments is to 
enable manufacturers to serve ade- 
quately the larger number of persons 
of a particular area, the regulations 
specifically provide that an indus- 
trial user who receives an increase 
in his allotment must use all of it in 
products delivered to the area for 
which he received the increase. In 
addition he must continue to deliver 
in that area at least the same per- 
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centage of his total production as he 
did in 1941. 


The county allotments follow: 
Percentage for th 


State and period commenciny 


county— April 1, °45 July 1, ’ 
Alabama—Baldwin ..... 15 
oO Ree 30 : 
Oo 10 1 
SE tie-ab eas eei ene Ble 20 ] 
eee 15 1 
a Oe 15 Noi 
Jefferson ...........-None 1 
CC ee 10 l 
SRS ye ere 70 7 
Montgomery ........ 10 ] 
SSA err 15 ] 
po rer 20 
Arizona—Apache ........ 20 
RRP p56. 6:06:5:46 465 20 
Eee eae 10 
IE, 605.0 ter awe 60 
oo eer 20 
eee 30 
OL eres 15 
Serre ere 30) 
SE ere see i0 
eer Ta 70 
Arkansas—Desha .......None 
Ph re 15 
ee! eee 15 
|. BoE ee tense 15 
oo) | eee 10 Ni 


California—Alameda .... 30 


Contra Costa ...... 130 1 
El Dorado ........None 
.. SRS eer ee 20 
MEE ned igs ¢ ba biS 6.90% 40) 
MRD, $:6.070:8,8:6:5:556 ele bcs 15 
A eer eee 20 
Los Angeles ........ 20 
ree 19 
|) RSS rae 20 
a eee ae eae 10) 
eee 30 
ae 20) 
EE ib Grave oid Ske bia 20 
J 10 
SACTAMENRtO «../..cs0. 15 
San Benito ........None 
San Bernardino ,.... 20 
Oe PU 6068 6:00 60 50 
San Francisco ...... 15 
San Joaquin ........ 15 
San Luis Obispo ... 70 
ke, Bc i Me 20 
Santa Barbara cece 20 
DOME CIATH  csccccces 10 
Santa Cruz ........None 
rer reer eee 100 
SOMOMA ...+.0++.+.. None 
WUMMUEUOME seccevcees 15 
i Aer a are 10 
BE stdtnweiuceesan 10 
Colorado—Arapahoe ..... 15 
CO err 10 
DE i6ea..06b4 6-645 10 
MEE  Sesiawas¥eueses 70 N 
ee SE eae 10 
JCMerson .....sc0. 1 
DE 46 Gb on 00. 6004.0% 20 
Sg SRO Re een 10 
Sk ee 15 
UE, Sowa d tied oO 10 
Connecticut—Fairfield ..None 
REMERON S065 weriieves 10 
New London ,. ...None 
Delaware—New Castle .. 10 
Sussex wer ee ie Non 
District of Columbia .. 20 
Florida Bay re aera 150 
RPOELOTO .ccevecrness $80 
Brevard Me ae te ee 15 
Broward oi e:h: Were, eee ve 15 
RPIOCOR ios 6 sis0ce8 15 
Clay See eae ea ee 20 
Lo! re ebm 20 
ee ae 10 
Duval ETA EN ee 30 
Escambia ..... eae i”) 
Franklin ee eS 90 
Gulf es > , rece Oe 
PEOMAEIIG Cie ctece es 110 
Hillsborough ‘ F 20 
Indian River ...... None 
SO eee 0 
MO. “GAte Wen cdeas.ceesd 20 
a ee sere 20 N 
eT EEO ree ore 60 
CRMIOOSR ciaceaevess i) 
Okeechobee ee ee 10 
Ce peri esrecesee 20 
Peim BeG@ch ...:.06% 15 
i rere re 15 
in , Ree eee 10 
ee ee ee . 30 


Georgia—Bibb ........... 10 
Camden b6G6 Rabe ee se 15 
ieee rere i 
Sp ag OLE ERE Ee 20 
Decatur 66.4 0:8)6 54.86% 10 N 
Dougherty ... ne 
3. BRE 10 
oe ee eee 110 
PROG. cecserteessis B00 
TE 656-08 wad) 00 60 
DE. -¢ecnteekoe.s 10 
BECEMOOOM 800 dict suns 10 
rere eee 70 
POMC +o cs neseesvese 10 
i CEE 20 
PE 660 0:6004044 6 15 
WU 666 00s 60s 6508 15 
Whitfield ...........None 
Idaho—Ada ............None 
oe MT 10 
Re 50 
PC BS ee eee 20 N 
on, SORT OCLS 15 - 
MT CS ras tegeseers 10 15 
Illinois—Du Page ....... 10 ] 
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\¢ HEN you buy your flour bags from 


Bemis, among the important advantages 


7. 


you enjoy is this: You can buy whatever 


a oSeh Garter ta al ve praia 


type is best for your particular use— 





cotton, paper, multiwall, burlap or 


Whatever 's the waterproof. 

: Bemis is a leading producer of all 
| ) BEST B AG F OR YOUR USE types of flour bags and consequently has 
| no reason to high-pressure you toward 


stl 
eee we make It: any one type. We have no favorites. If our 


experienced packaging specialists can 


Ree ae: 
















help you to determine which is the best 
for your use, you may be sure that their 


analysis and advice will be unbiased. 


Suppose, for instance, a change in your 
product or in handling conditions war- 
rants switching from some other type 
of bag to multiwall paper bags. We 
make multiwall paper, as well as tex- 


tile, bags—so your interest is ours, too. 


Whatever’s the best bag for your use 


...we make it. 


Q \ GG 


‘Ve 
579) 2 
g MY CompaY 


oa we BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES. Baltimore + Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte 
Chicago + Denver - « 

Konsas City + Louisville + Memphis + Minneapolis 
Mobile + New + Norfolk + Oklahoma City 








voit’ + East Pepperell + Houston + Indianapolis 


lea € 
Omoha - Peorio + St ens, Ore. ovis * Salina + Salt Lake City 
San Francisco * Seattle + Wichita * Wilmington, Calif 


Settee. Sacs -Stwc 2 185.8 





+ TDS NE a Sp hags 
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State and 


Percentage for the 


period commencing State and 
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Percentage for the 
period commencing 


sg i April 1, '45 July 1, 45 county— April 1, '45 July 1, '45 
PUMOM wo csccccscesce 10 None MN 02. oe Sena ies 10 15 
EE, eas os 69.4.8.-0:0 eae 15 30 . i 9 

SE” cons ces wewess 20 30 
Madison eh he 10 10 SOMMNBON 2 csvccvesoee 20 30 
Be CIO ices isewes 10 10 | a eee a aes 10 15 
Winnebago.......... 10 10 Riley om ARE Od 10 15 
Indiana—Bartholomew .. 20 30 BRUINS 2c cccvcvsveves 20 20 
2 An 20 30 Sedgwick ......-++++ 40 40 
a! eer None 10 BOWOTA 2... cccccccces 50 80 
SA ri ts 10 1 ss ae ‘- : 
ES oko veccos0sd@ne 10 Kentucky—Christian .... 15 None 
NG di Rea ont 10 10 BEOPGIN 2c ctw swe co 7 
Ere as oe None 10 Henderson ....--.ce«- 10 10 
BE. FOSS 2 oc ccsoves 10 10 JefFerSon ..cccceeves 15 20 
Scott co.cc eeseceeeee 10 10 SEE rere 20 None 
ee ee ei 15 15 
Vandenburgh ....... 15 20 Louisiana—Beauregard .. 40 20 
er a eee Calcasieu .....eeeee. 40 40 
Iowa—Des Moines ..... 10 10 Bast Baton Rouge... 20 30 
Kansas-—Barton ......... 10 15 WING, — i-:3:s: Sine Sete omnes 10 None 
BIMUMIME nee ve cewevecs 10 10 SUMOTEOM 6 igs i608 tree 30 30 
ore ee OL None 10 eg re eer sa 10 15 
WOM cc cep es cessee 20 20 Natchitoches ........ 20 None 


Percentage for the 


State and period commencing 
county— April 1, '45 July 1, ’45 
Orleans ..... eeccceoe 15 15 
EER <4. 5-90. -8'9.9.09 0:4 70 50 
BADIM ..ccccrsccccee 10 None 

St. Bernard ........ 10 10 
Bt. BREATH .cccvsceces None 10 
Vermillion ....-+:020. 10 10 
VWOFRGR so ccsscctor 120 50 
Maine—Cumberland ..... 10 10 
Bagaadahoc .......ec8 15 15 
4 ae ee ee a 10 10 
Maryland—Anne Arundel 15 20 
BOGIEIMNOFS oc 5 o-6:8:0.00 30 50 
RIETEES. 4:06.04 .0:0:o:0 a0 % 15 10 
Cee. Ah eine Oe4ee.e bb e-o8 20 30 
Charles ...-ccccccees 15 20 
City of Baltimore .. 15 15 
Pee eee 30 40 
PROWETG 6.0500 ee oesn es 10 10 
Montgomery ....«+-- 30 30 
Prince Georges ....- 30 40 

St. Mary’s .ccseccece 30 40 


MILLERS: ere cs Zeca t0 on your 


Baker Friends SAVE MONEY 
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Percentage for the 
period commencing 
April 1, ’45 July 1, '45 


State and 
county— 


Massachusetts— 
Barnstable ........+. 20 15 
Michigan—Bay .........None 10 
BUPEUNED. 6.6.0.5:0:9:660.000% 10 10 
EON ct eeaeras res 15 15 
Ingham 616-503 ole hake 10 
MEACOMD ow vcsccvecees 30 30 
BEIGIONG .cccccsccces 10 id 
BRORPOO once tcn neocon 10 
J eee ee 15 15 
CURIE dic iviccioeesece 20 20 
Washtenaw ........- 20 20 
WAYNE nocccsscccces 10 15 
Mississippi—Forrest ..... 90 €0 
GPONBGR ..cccescsees 30 15 
BIOTPIBON occ ccccse 60 70 
0 ewer seo 10 15 
PRCMOON 6c iisvivseces 90 1¢0 
EsOWGGE cise ccccss None 10 
WEEMINSON 6. ccccccene 40) 15 
Missouri—Clay .......... 15 15 
INOWEOR cccvesssccves 20 15 
PE sebeeecesvess 70 0 
PUUNEES f.00 66 bce o80 20 20 
OE. SOME cece ccece 15 15 
Montana—Cascade ...... 10 10 
Nebraska—Adams ....... 10 10 
BOm BU inc ccctee 30 20 
Cheyenne Seon ew caren 10 
Se he ba oe 006 66:66 > None 15 
SEF o53540%-00% 10 20 
Red Willow .......None 15 
EE og 4b: wg 8.8605 4 10 10 
Nevada—Churchill .....None 15 
Clark 6 4.0 pn a eee ait 160 170 
| eee eee 160 190 
ES eo 90 120 
Washoe eee ee os 20 20 
New Jersey—Gloucester. None id 
Monmouth ........-. 10 10 
WURNOE. 2h rv evicesccces 10 15 
New Mexico—Bernalillo 15 10 
Se Lebiewestoncs 40 0 
ROME bb 66-6 0% 0-68.08 os 30 10 
oS See 60 70 
gree eae 30 1() 
OO Seen ee eer 70 0 
McKinley es tore AO None 
OCRETO cccccsecvcas ° 30 10 
New York—Nassau ...... 10 10 
POIBGATA cc ccccsosces 10 10 
eee . None 50 
North Carolina 
Brunswick .........None 10 
CODAPFUB .vccccecs .None 10 
CIUUVO stetsrceesees 20 30 
Cumberland ......... 4() 30 
Oo era 15 15 
Gaston Rives e5.0 : 10 10 
PMO = vistcsrecess WW 100 
GUTOR .ciccce 10 10 
New Hanover ...... 90 80 
OOBROW .icccee seas 80 90 
Pasquotank ........ 20 20 
Richmond s6 pawee 15 None 
Ohio—Allen..... we eee eee 10 1 
CUMGON sce sesivsee 10 10 
MEER. 664i c0ts0eee 10 10 
GPGONE ..ccccecssces 30 30 
Hamilton -a~ ...-None 10 
Dn Sess a vee 6 ieee 10 15 
Montgomery .......- 20 20 
WOTTRRZS oc ccccccescece 10 10) 
Stark Serer e 10 
BUM cece succes 10 10 
, of re ee 10 10 
Oklahoma—Cleveland . 15 20 
Comanche ..... oes 50 50 
ORIGNOMA ccsccsesce 10 15 
Sr ns ae 15 15 
Oregon Benton went T 30 4) 
CIGCHAIMAS 2c ccccsses 15 15 
Clatsop SUPT Eee 10 15 
Lo | Peer ee es eee ee 10 10 
Deschutes Wee eae 20 10 
CRCMNOM ci eeces ees ae 20 
SOTEOTEOR ccccceecives 30 20 
i Terra eee ci 10 10 
ee eis tcc. ae 15 
Multnomah ....sece% 30 30) 
Tillamook ...... ...- None 10 
RTMOEEEOD. 6--6.0%6:00-04 00 15 15 
Washington ....... 15 15 
Pennsylvania—Delaware 10 10 
| ee ee 10 None 
Rhode Island—Kent .... 10 15 
PUONTINOEE cet escaeces 20 20 
Washington ......... 15 20 
South Carolina—Beaufort 10 15 
Charleston ....... co 50 
Dorchester ...... 10 15 
GPOORVIIS ccc cececeee 10 15 
| rea eee ee 10 15 
RICHIONG .ccccccsens 30 20 
South Dakota—Fall River 20 20 
Minnehaha .........- 10 10 
Pennington ......... 10 15 
Tennessee—Anderson ...None 50 
Blount ....ccves ° 15 15 
0 eS ere 80 40 
PEON 8c tev rsvssovees 10 10 
BsOMGOM icccccccesess 15 15 
Montgomery ........ 20 None 
PD oe eceecsenese 15 15 
Rutherford .......+.. 10 15 
BMGIDF .cscss ° - 15 15 
Sullivan ...... tvrses SS 20 
Texas—Bailey ..... toes ae 20 
oy eer are 40 15 
| TR ereer ere eo 410 60 
Serer es ee 20 20 
SE “2-64.00 6600-00800 20 20 
BYABOTIO 2c cecccccces 70 70 
BPASOB ccc ccccsece 10 10 
Breweter ..ccccsecss 20 20 
BOWE ccccccccccces 70 50 
OCRMOTOR oc cccvvscece 10 10 
CHEETOS wc cccccece 30 30 
Cochran ....ssseeeee 50 50 
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Percentage for the 


state and period commencing 


county— April 1, °45 July 1, ’45 
COOKE ..c.cccwccccese 40 60 
EEL. wees dees sevn™ 20 None 
CERN kcecescsbicees 10 10 
CROEDY sccrccvcccces 20 20 
Dallam ...c-cecccees 70 70 
PEA stb ouvevesess.s 15 20 
Pe hss 6045000 40 50 
PHENOM o.vssvwereeees 10 10 
MOTO | ks it vece cheese 15 20 
El PASO ..ccccrcvces 20 20 
Galveston) ..ceeeeees 20 30 
GOrzZ& ccccccccecoees 20 30 
ee eee ce ee ae 10 15 
ee eee eer 10 10 
FIGITIR ce te wtsvenes 20 20 
HOGS sescccccecvceve 15 15 
OGIO fetta eves 70 80 
FIORE occ ceceersen 30 30 
Hudspeth ......++.. None 20 
Hutchinson ......... 10 15 
Jefferson ...cccccccee 30 30 
4) .) ee 10 None 
Kinney ..csccccccces 10 None 
Kleberm .ccccccvccce 20 20 
LA@MAPr .ceccecseesees 10 10 
ee eee ae oe 20 20 
EGVIGE 2600060060002 ORO 50 
LUDDOCK ..ccccscvcce 40) 30 
LYMM cccccccccccscce 80 80 
McLennan ....-+.«. None 10 
Martin TRE eEeR RT es 20 20 
Matagorda Pe6sb ees ee 20 
Maverick ....c.cccceee 20 30 
MeCGiIN@ .cccccscccees 20 20 
Midland ee Tee ea 40 
MOOTE .cccccccccccce 120 130 
Re Aw eawesiaeee ed 40 40) 
Idham ccc neesecees 15 15 
WOMMO isc ccvcssvsee 170 180 
Palo Pinto .....e0- 50 50 

os pam None 10 
|) ar eae eee ee a 20 30 
reno ee aoe 40) 50 
BITANE ..ccccccacese 20 20 
PRVIOP cee tse esedenes 0 30 
yy ae eee Ee eee 20 30 
m Green ....eees 10 20 
Val Verde .cccces - 20 30 
CCOTID ve cectcswess 20 30 
WORE .iei sas ceeweres 20 30 
WEDD wcccvocee 15 20 
Wichita pte hewsesene 10 10 
COPPER iiss ccc 15 15 
| sarees ae a 0 50 
MINGTE wccccvecccece 20 30 
SIE DRS wacccccins FS 20 
rere rae 70 70 
oi). ie ee Sea ear 0 20 
Veber 0 10 
nia—Arlington 60 60 
WMWIGGIS saw cineees 40 15 
Elizabeth City cask 60 60 
RITEBM chee cecsses 0 30 
OR és csvcvceses None 10 
BIOREY sv ccercccsece None 10 
King George ...... 10 20 
Montgomery .......-. 15 20 
Norfolk ICS 1S et oo ee 170 
Yottoway ‘ « 30 
Princess Anne 10 10) 
os rd ee ee 10 10 
tichmond ..........-None 20 
VOTWICK .ccseascves 200 210 
OF cess de case anes 0 4() 

It vendent cities— 
Alexandria ..csscces 70 80 
Bristol wccscccccces 50 50 
uena Vista ....... 40) 40 
harlottesville ...... 10 10 
redericksburg oeee 30 39 
TOIDEOM ccc cwtcas 4() 50 
IODGWET ccc cesesaae 20 20 
Martinsville ....... None 10 
wport News ..... 70 70 
FfOlK cc cc ccc cscs 40 50 
CtOresburme .cccccecs 10 15 
rtsmouth ....cs55. W 0 
RREGPG. vcvececcsces 30 30 
ChMmond ...cccceos 20 20 
uth Norfolk ...... 20 30 
| ee ee 20 20 
Villiamsburg 130 210 
W ngton—Benton ...None 130 
a Ree 10 
MEG . 64.0 0-59-62%695309 100 100 
<2 )) eee ae 60 70 
\ Seer e re ree eI 10 15 
fferson eee es he 10 10 
rrr eee ee 20 30 
COED ck vc vtccteeesns 120 120 
TOBON cc cccvceecsve None 10 
anogans ....eeeee None 10 
er eee 20 20 
_.: SPererrererer 10 15 
1UrStON ...cccceces None 10 
ula Walla ..... None 10 
W Virginia—Kanawha 20 20 
TINTO occ eee vc ccee - NONE 10 
W sin—Dane ......+. 10 10 
POF ccc es ecvcscecce 20 20 
HOMTOO .ccccccccses 20 None 
W ing—Laramie ..... 30 30 
\; SPT erreaie Ti 20 30 
weetwater ......-0-% 10 10 
Te ry of Alaska..... 35 35 
Te ry of Hawaii..... 30 30 
Pa 1a Canal Zone ... 60 60 





“ BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKER BOWLERS WIN 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Baker bowlers of 
the Neighborhood Bakers Bowling 
League in Milwaukee, won out over 
Allied Tradesmen by a total of eight 
Pins in the annual ‘“Pay-Off Nite’ 
tournament. The former rolled a 
grand total of 9,188, while the latter 
chalked up a 9,180 total for the eve- 
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ning. Baker Kurt Milach’s 594 
turned the trick for the bakers. The 
league this year paid out approxi- 
mately $850 in prize money, with A. 
Reinhardt’s “Pies” taking top honors 
and a total of $85.50 by winning 57 
games against 33 losses. In second 
place were Eric Schmidt’s ‘“Eclairs,” 
followed by L. Ighlaut’s “Breads,” 
and E. Druminski’s ‘Rolls’ in fourth 
place. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILWAUKEE GOLF PLANS 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Al Schwartz of 
the E. H. Nehring Bakery, has been 
elected president of the Milwaukee 





Bakers Golf Club for the 1945 season. 
Other officers of the group, composed 


of local retail 


bakers and_ allied 


tradesmen are: Clyde Buckles, Hobart 
Mfg. Co., vice president; Carl Eise- 
mann, Eisemann Bakery, treasurer; 
Henry Fritz, Chapman & Smith Co., 
secretary. The greens committee in- 


Buckles, 
Flour 


cludes 
Hein 


Fritz, 
& Supply Co., 


Ted Hein, 


and 


Louis Yarne, Yarne Bakery. A spe- 
cial trophy is being presented each 
month to the golfer with the best 


score. 


There are also special awards 


at each tournament for longest drive, 
putting, blind bogey, etc. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 
HOLD REGIONAL MEETING 


Denver, Colo.—The Rocky Moun- 
tain Bakers Association began a 
series of regional meetings in Bould- 
er, Colo., recently, to replace the an- 
nual convention this year. Because 
of ODT meeting restrictions, the of- 
ficers of the association decided to 
hold a number of these sectional 
meetings and invite members of the 
association living in and near those 
meeting cities to attend. 

President Harold Carpenter, Amer- 
ican Lady Bakers, Denver, presided 
at the Boulder meeting. He stressed 
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for all of us . . at times. 


But we have never talked even 
half enough about the satisfaction 
you will enjoy by specifying 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE 


oe: ae ee ae ee: ey Ae 
and Philadelphia, 


fe ae ee oe 


Branch Plants 


MAKERS OF 
PAPERS FOR BAKERS 


PARCHMENT COMPANY 


at Houston, 


Texas, 
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the need for close attention to costs 
and detail to enable bakers to survive 
these trying days. 

Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking 
Co., Denver, and a member of the 
board of directors of the American 
Bakers Association, was to have been 
present to give a report of the recent 
board meeting in Chicago. Due to 
illness, he was unable to attend and 
his report was read by President 
Carpenter. It covered the present- 
day situation of the baking industry 
in regard to material supplies and 
the outlook for the next few months. 
The sugar and shortening shortage 
is the biggest problem, and many 
bakers present were very much 
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afraid that if an adjustment is not 
made a number of small bakers will 
be forced out of business. It was 
the opinion of those in attendance at 
the meeting that something should be 
done along the line of getting help 
from the government. A _ special 
meeting of the executive committee 
of the association will be called soon 
to map a plan of procedure. 

The report given by Secretary Fred 
Linsenmaier showed the association 
to be in good financial standing with 
$6,369 in the bank. Without a con- 
vention this year the association 
members have paid their dues—thus 
displaying their interest in the or- 
ganization. It was voted to invest 


some of the money of the association 
in war bonds and $5,000 worth of 
Series E bonds will be purchased. 
About a year ago bakers and gro- 
cers of Colorado launched a tin can 
salvage campaign, pointed out Presi- 
dent Carpenter, and as a result the 
state has collected more tin cans per 
capita than any other state in the 
Union. Between Sept. 29, 1944, and 
April 28, 1945, the grocer-baker team 
aided the war effort to the tune of 
1,087,840 lbs of tin. The committee, 
headed by R. S. Mcllvaine, Rainbo 
Bread Co., Denver, formulated a 
plan whereby housewives were asked 
to save their tin cans and take them 
to their nearest grocer. Bakery 








Medern 


Qlour € fjiciency 


CHARM and REX fit your bakery 
procedure so well because they are 
milled and checked with modern 
attention to commercial baking 


needs. 


The most exacting milling proce- 
dure and painstaking laboratory 
control insure this performance 


for you. 





J. F. Imbs Milling 


420 Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


O. 
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trucks made regular collections at 
the grocery store and delivered them 
to the salvage depot. 

L. J. Todhunter, L. J. Todhunter 
Bakery Machinery Co., Denver, who 
for three years was connected with 
the salvage division of the war pro- 
gram, stated that Washington offi- 
cials had said the Colorado grocer- 
baker plan for salvaging tin cans 
was the best in the United States. 

It was brought out during the eve- 
ning that many small bakeries in 
Colorado are now remaining closed 
one or two days a week due to ma- 
terial shortages. Others are taking 
a week or two off in order to stay in 
business. The labor situation has 
not eased in the Denver area as 
there have been no cutbacks in war 
plants in Colorado and none are 
likely for a number of months. 

Wendell Wickstrom, Boulder City 
Bakery, welcomed those in attend- 
ance, on behalf of the bakers of 
Boulder. Other Boulder bakers in 
the role of “host” were O. H. Liten- 
felt, of the Elite Bakery, and Bruce 
Young, of the Tasty Pastry Shop. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Food Processing 
Machinery Makers 
Get WPB Assistance 


Washington, D. C.—The food proc- 
essing machinery manufacturing in- 
dustry, including baking, dairy, ce- 
real, canning, and meat packing ma- 
chinery makers, has been given an 
AA-2X preference rating for use in 
obtaining materials, the War Pro- 
duction Board has announced. 

In addition to this assistance, food 
machinery manufacturers have been 
assigned production urgency ratings 
of 5 and 6 for manpower. The 5 
rating is available where plants are 
behind in production schedules. 

Dairy machinery industry advisory 
committee members, at a_ recent 
meeting, reported the two major 
production bottlenecks as malleable 
castings and fractional horsepower 
motors. At the present time small 
motors have to be ordered a year 
in advance but this condition is ex- 
pected to ease when greater cut- 
backs in military programs occur. 

To supplement the higher produc- 
tion urgency ratings for manpower, 
WPB emphasized the importance of 
the food machinery industry to crops 
generally. Food requirements are 
far in excess of supplies, WPB stat- 
ed, adding that additional machin- 
ery is required for processing and 
for replacement of worn-out equip- 
ment. 

Requirements for food processing 
machinery for the last half of this 
year and first half of 1946 amount 
to $120,000,000. Manufacturers’ or- 
der backlog amounts to $70,000,000, 
not including postwar orders, WPB 
reports. Deliveries by manufactur- 
ers are slightly less than $9,000,000 
monthly, a rate which will leave in- 
dustry short of essential require- 
ments by more than $12,000,000. 

According to WPB, military pro- 
curement agencies have indicated 
sympathetic interest in a proposal 
to shift war contracts from food 
processing machinery plants to othe! 
manufacturers. The War Food Ad- 
ministration has recommended that 
this step be taken to concentrate 
production in food processing ma- 
chinery plants on food machinery. 
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AMERICAN EAGLE 


5 aa Is a grand old bakery flour name still flour- 
For Extra Economy rr heh a 
ishing in the bake shop in its grand way— | 


” The ADMIRAL” producing excellent bread every day and 


every year. 


ie H-D Lee FlourMills 


CAPACITY 5,000 SACKS 
Salina ~~ Kansas 
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He Knows sue 


It doesn’t take people long, 
men no less than women, 
to discover the bake shop 
in their neighborhood that 
offers the best-looking and 
best - tasting pastries and 
cakes—the kind made with 





GENUINE ALMOND PASTE 
MACAROON PASTE 
MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 

“FONDANT ICING 


* Available only on quota basis 


HENRY HEIDE, iNcORPORATED 


Spring, Hudson and Vandam Soe New York 13, N. Y. 








} 





It’s wiser to have a private lab- 
oratory check new products 
than for the public to find faults. 99 


Foop REesEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 


48-14 Thirty-Third Street, LONG ISLAND CiITY—1, 


RESEARCH, ANALYSES, and CONSULTATION for the FOOD, DRUG, ond ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


New York 








For imparting a rich, straight 


BUTTER TASTE 
to SWEET GOODS 
there is nothing finer made than— 
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Sold by Jobbers or supplied direct 
$5.90 gal. $22.42 per 4/1 gal. case 


THE FERBO COMPANY 
MADISON, N. J. 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 











ARRANGEMENTS COMPLETED 
FOR RAFERT BAKERY SALE 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Arrangements 
have been completed for the sale 
of the Rafert Baking Co., Minne- 
apolis wholesale bakery, to J. E. 
O’Connell, of Helena, Mont., owner 
of a group of 14 bakeries in north- 
western states, which operate under 
the name of Eddy Bakeries. 

John D. Rafert, founder of the 
baking company which he established 
25 years ago, is retiring from the 
firm, but all other personnel of the 
Rafert company remains the same 
and it will operate under its present 
name and brands. 

A. R. Mouser remains as _ sales 
manager of the firm, with Michael 
Delmonico as production superinten- 
dent and Miss O. Paape office man- 
ager. General manager of the plant 
will be Joseph McVey, who comes to 
Minneapolis from Boise, Idaho, where 
he was manager of the Eddy bakery 
in that city. 

The Eddy firm operates 14 bakeries 
in Montana, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 
Mr. O’Connell’s interest in the bak- 
ing business was the outgrowth of a 
restaurant which he operated in 
Helena, Mont., nearly 30 years ago. 
To provide fresh rolls for his patrons, 
he installed an oven that proved too 
large for the restaurant’s needs and 
to make use of its excess capacity he 
began baking for some near-by gro- 
cery stores. This baking business 
soon dwarfed the restaurant enter- 
prise and has been expanding con- 
stantly since. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF.LIFE 


MAINTAIN QUALITY FIRST, 
MINNESOTA BAKERS TOLD 


Re-establishing and maintaining 
quality of bakery products is the 
No. 1 problem of the baking industry, 
Dave Blount, bakery products sales 
manager of the Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., told the four regional 
meetings of the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, which replaced the annual 
convention of the association this 
year. Meetings were held at Roches- 
ter, Mankato, Alexandria and Duluth. 

“While shortages and limitations 
have been factors tempting bakers 
to cut down on quality,’ Mr. Blount 
said, “leading bakers throughout the 
country are using the war boom to 
the best advantage by re-establish- 
ing their quality now for the future. 

“These bakers know that quality 
is the thing that will pay off over 
the long pull,” he emphasized, point- 
ing out that “it’s better to build for 
long-term profits than to try to get 
it all during these tax-ridden war 
years.” 

Mr. Blount cited a number of lead- 
ing bakers who are operating suc- 
cessfully on this principle. 

He pointed out ways successful 
bakers are using to stretch limited 
ingredients while still maintaining 
quality. He told how reduced hours 
and closing on certain days of the 
week have helped many successful 
bakers limit their business while 
still enabling them to keep a reputa- 
tion for quality. 

“Shortened hours reduce costs and 
help solve manpower problems,” he 
emphasized. “They still enable the 
baker to turn out what the house- 
wife wants—the quality product that 
will be remembered in the future 
when the war is over.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


When making spun sugar, tempera- 
ture between 308° and 316° F. gen- 
erally is used for cooking the sugar 
and water. In damp or warm weath- 
er it often is as high as 320°. 
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RAT GLUE BOARDS 





The modern, sure and safe 
method of eliminating rats, 
without the dangers or risks of 
poisonous bait. Rid your store- 
houses, warehouses and build- 
ings of rodent pests now—this 
new WIZO way. 

Just place WIZO Rat Glue 
Boards near rat holes. Fasten 
or: tack boards to the floor to 
prevent them being pulled 
away. The boards catch the 
rodents firmly and securely,— 
“once they step on, they never 
step off!” ° 

WIZO Rat Glue can also be 
obtained separately for prepar- 
ing your own boards. 


Write for particulars today! 
Manufactured by 


ELKAY Propucts Co. 


323-27 West 16th St. 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 











NON-FAT 


~ DRY MILK SOLIDS 


DAIRYLEA PROVIDES PERFECT 
BAKING RESULTS 


In Post-War— Plan to use Dairylea! 


1DY- 0050 4.) 0 20. ome ov ele ne 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. Ine¢ 
1l West 42nd St., New York City 





MiMi Executive Offices: 
NATIONAL Chanio Bidg., N.Y¥.C. 
Home Offices: 
GRAIN YEAST 800'Mill St., Belleville, N. J. 
Chicago ‘Sales Office: 
Frank J. Hale 415 N. Damen Ave., Chi. Hl, 
Pres New York Sales md 
— 45-54 37th St., L. 1.C., 


CORPORATION 

















For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New Yerk City 
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LITERATURE 





Following are summaries of re- 
cent publications of interest. In 
most cases copies of the book- 
lets or other literature can be 
obtained by writing the compa- 
nies mentioned or The Miller 
Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


¥ ¥ 


Oven Pamphlet 


A new circular on thermo-radiant 
raveling hearth ovens has just been 
eleased by American Machine & 
‘oundry Co., 511 Fifth Ave., New 
rk. The manufacturer presents 
current and informative picture 
the job that can be done with 
this flat traveling hearth oven. This 
lustrated circular, one of a product 
‘ies now in preparation by AMF, 
lesigned as permanent reference 
,aterial and product data for bak- 
ery management files. 
The manufacturer will send this 
terial upon request. Address the 
MF oven division. 


Store-Front Booklet 


\ new, fully illustrated, 16-page 
booklet, just published by the Kaw- 
neer Co., Niles, Mich., store-front 
manufacturer, will be of interest to 
bakers. Based on over 40 years’ ex- 
perience in the store-front field, and 
on intensive research with outstand- 
ing authorities on store architecture 
and retail merchandising, it explains 
the new concept of store-fronts as 
retail advertising, as ‘machines for 
selling,” as a part of the store rather 
than as merely a part of the build- 
ing 

According to Kawneer findings, 
maximum results in customers pulled 
in and sales made can be obtained 
where the problems of the individual 
store are analyzed and a store-front 
design created to solve those indi- 
vidual problems. Working with 
architects in various localities, the 
Kawneer organization— which _in- 
cludes over 250 distributors—will as- 
sist retailers in obtaining such ‘“ma- 
chines for selling” when building re- 
strictions are lifted. 


Use of Soy Flour 


A three-page bulletin, No. 131, en- 
titled, “The Use of Soy Flour in the 
Baking Industry” by L. G. Trempel, 
of the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Deca- 
tur, Ill, has been released by the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers to its membership. This bul- 
letin covers the general description 
of soy flours, their composition and 
uses. There is included a general 
description of the use of soy flour in 
pie dough, sweet dough, cake, cookies, 
bread and pan grease. A copy of this 
bulletin will be sent on request to 
the secretary, Victor E. Marx, 1541 
Birchwood Ave., Chicago 26, IIl., if a 
3c stamped addressed envelope is en- 
closed. 
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Maintenance Film 


To all the men and women en- 
gaged in the important work of main- 
tenance, the R. M. Hollingshead 
Corp., Camden, N. J., has dedicated 
its new sound-color film which is 
entitled “Maintaining the American 
Standard.” It is being shown now 
to associations and other groups in- 
terested in maintenance work. 

This sound-color film highlights the 
part played by the maintenance men 
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and women in guarding the health 
of America and maintaining Ameri- 
can standards of cleanliness and san- 
itation. The film features a trip 
through the Hollingshead factories 
in Camden, where more than 50 Whiz 
chemical maintenance products, such 
as floor wax, disinfectant, soap and 
other products, are manufactured. 
The film pictures examples of the 
intensive research that is carried on 
to assure a continuing improvement 
in products, and the unrelenting 
search for new products to make the 
work of maintenance easier and more 
effective. In the film, maintenance 
men and women ask questions about 


their work and the questions are 
answered by Hollingshead laboratory 
technicians. 


Music Literature 


A new brochure, “The Story of 
Music-At-Work,” has been published 
by Executone, Inc., New York. The 
booklet takes the story of music at 
work and traces it from earliest times 
to the modern planned programs. It 
tells of the early experiments in this 
field by Edison and others, mentions 
the great strides made by English 
factories during the blitz, and the 
growing acceptance of industrial mu- 
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sic in this country. The booklet re- 
veals the findings of recent govern- 
ment and college research into the 
results obtained from the playing of 
planned music in plants and factories. 


Circulating Fans 


“The Magic Heating Plant of the 
Human Body” is the title of a book- 
let that explains a method of obtain- 
ing better cooling comfort in summer 
by the use of overhead fans. The 
12-page two color booklet is pub- 
lished by the Reynolds Electric Co., 
Chicago. 
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Signal Corps 


Photo 


Sterilization of plasma nee- 
dies, visibly checked ... with 
Diafane. 


The war in the Pacific takes a lot of Diafane...and we 
still haven’t a pound to spare for the new customers we 
would like to serve. 


But before many months go by, we hope that demand and 
supply will be more evenly balanced . . . and Diafane can 


again help to meet your every-day requirements. Write now 
for prices and experimental samples ...see the improve- 
ments recent years have made in this versatile and eco- 
nomical packaging material. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


342 Madison Avenue ® New York 17, N. Y. 


Also sold by The Detroit Wax Paper Co., 
Waxide Paper Co., and Western Waxed Paper Co. 
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Plywood press production in- 
creased 100%... with Diafane. 
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Hundreds of homemakers have approved finished baked goods prepared with bv R O D U C T D E VE LO PM E by T « 
Chapman & Smith ingredients—according to standard bakery recipes and 
procedure—before Chapman & Smith’s men with plans offer them to you. * i 
A summary of recent develop- coatings, plastered walls, wallpaper 
ments in products and processes. and linoleum, when such surfaces are 
_ , sprayed in accordance with’ the usual 
For further information write procedure. The finding showed that 
the firms mentioned or the pub- Thanite is chemically stable under 
lishers, 118 So. Sixth Street, all normal conditions. Its efficiency 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. was not affected when exposed to 
ee at both diffused daylight and direct sun- 
ili light for as long as five months it 
New Bag Sealer flint glass bottles. 
Pack-Rite Machines, Milwaukee, is Glassine Paper 
marketing a new bag sealer. It is 
a jaw-type sealer which permits bags A moisture-vapor-proof wrappe1 
or pouches to be fed into the ma- With heat sealing qualities is de 
chine in a vertical position, so that scribed in U. S. Patent 2,367,563 
contents sift to the bottom and al- granted to W. H. Bryce. Such a ma 
low a good close without danger of terial comprises a sheet of glassin« 
DEDICATED TO YOUR the contents sifting into the crimper Paper treated with an aqueous solu 
PROGRESS AND PROFIT bars. A new leverage arrangement’ tion of glycerine and anhydrous dex 
ek Gia te oan, — a mance, and _ pressure on joacal — ; yp AO gggn st aa 
IST] ’ rhonTn an & Smith has the crimper bars with a minimum at € d 4 
ONSI MER rks i ED...Io Help nepali oto of Pc on the foot pedal. A major amount of paraffin wax and 
P . P - tion for dependable service feeder attachment and an exit bridge minor amounts of synthetic rubber 
Baking Retain Its Wartime Gains 4 se —— es are provided to facilitate movement polymerized isobutylene and an un 
agg amie get of the bags. Three sizes are offered milled thermoplastic rubber deriva 
The final test to which any Chapman —and AGAIN?’’ Look for the and a complete, modern 8-, 10- and 12-inch bars and three tive, this melt being applied in the 
Prt gents A 00 etenen P eeicosenatnes c-Saen ~~ — gy iar me styles of crimp impressions—verti- molten state free from volatile sol 
SAL. F eee e last questio ehapman & Smith products you buy. tolling Pin products : 1e . 
that Ce athe tiees cake Pin oe tec am fee are el bake- cal, horizontal or flat seal. vanes. 
Chapman & Smith flour, prepared tive 3-way one make nplicnt ent pea wsalauains Co nveyor Drive poner te tne Stare OF Lee 
mix, coloring or filling is formulated tection: (1) Quality... (2) Uniformity Seer eee ere 4 Ai - 
ie, Will the “tcc din in your » (3) Consumer Acceptance. Buy and profit ‘ e . r ‘ PANEL DISCUSSION HOLDS 
neighborhood buy them again and again with confidence from Chapman & Smith. To meet the demand for an effi- 
’ : : cient power unit for motorizing con- CLEVELAND CLUB INTERES] 
veying equipment, Island Equipment . : 
ou. an York, has recently placed Cleveland, Ohio. Probably thi 
ee eee : such a unit on the market. It is most interesting and _ instructive 
Are you getting SALES TALK—the National Magazine = : gig RR > Nee meeting that the Bakery Produc 
that Chapman & Smith mails monthly to its friends an = Known as Power-F ac. ti Men’s Clut f Norther hi 
customers? A postcard will bring it to the address you It is a self-contained assembled 0n Mens Club of Northern Ohi 
may prefer—home or business—FREE! unit, built in an iron frame, ready as held this year was their Jun 
meeting, at which the program wa 
conducted by five members and cov 
ered all phases of baking, personnel 
equipment and management. 
This panel discussion was unde! 
IT the direction of Irvin Ormsby a 
CHAPMAN & SM H CO. master of ceremonies. The followin: 
men comprised the expert panel 
1017 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois John Schneider, flour and bread man 
ufacture; Elmer Spang, bread equip 
ment and employee relations; Franl 
Geiss, sweet goods manufacture 
Frank Frischauf, cake and pie man 
ufacturing and icings and fillings 
— Ee ——EE sities Firm Deibel, ingredients other thar 
flour. 
f Experts Worn The next meeting of the club wil 
f be a closed basket picnic for mem 
a . to be bolted to the chassis of any bers and their families at Eintrach 
¥ A ainst Beetles piece of conveying equipment. Farms, July 14. This meeting is a 
¥ } The unit consists of motor, driv- all-day get-together for members ani 
ic 2 ing rolls, switch speed reducers their families and the program wil 
z Commercially stored stocks of £:-~ : cheers Ps —" as - = peal ey ng RP apd o 
{ enriched baker's flour arg = 2" ~— Food materials valued necessary mechanism to enable the Ch : pa 
$ lik 5 eect a at hundreds of millions user to make the proper connections. tween the bakers and the allie 
a ee of dollars were spoiled last Plug into a proper electric socket members of the club. In the evenin 
ae year by insect attacks. Above is gee 1 e : 
@ recent news headline, calling and it is ready for use. there will be dancing. 
attention to the danger. The unit measures 15x24x17 and 
‘ - weighs 167 lbs, crated for shipment. Grane toate tees runes 
PROTECT your raw materials and finished prod- The main pillow block housings, to NATIONAL WLB UPHOLDS ; 
ucts from damage by insects. The new mechanical which are attached the main drive . j 
“ENTOLETER” KILLS ALL FORMS OF INSECT rollers, are so constructed as to al- BAKERY DRIVER VACATION i | 
low ample lubrication at all times. Denver, Colo.—The ninth regiona ‘ 
LIFE in free flowing dry materials. Write for Fly Spray War Labor Board was upheld on a j 
e Pear) : . - counts by the national board i) 
facts on “ENTOLETER’S” low cost, continuous The killing power of Thanite, Her- Washington on issues in dispute be ,3 
protection. ENTOLETER DIVISION, The Safety cules Powder Co.’s synthetic fly spray tween 12 Denver wholesale bakerie 4 
° P . ‘ concentrate, is more complete than and the International Brotherhood o 
Car Heating & Lighting Company, Inc., 1167 Dix- pyrethrum, according to Bulletin 253, Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse 
well Ave., New Haven 4, Conn. published by the University of Del- men and Helpers of America, A. F 
aware. The 58-page booklet titled, of L. The companies appealed fron 
“Development of a Terpene Thy-_ the board’s order awarding vacation ; 
iocyano Ester (Thanite) as a Fly with pay of one week after one yea” 
Spray Concentrate,” written by Rog- and two weeks after five, to 225 4 
er L. Pierpont, a research fellow in’ driver-salesmen, routemen, supervis- a 
the department of Entomology, at ors and transport drivers, claiming 4 
the university, now on leave in the’ that an additional week of vacation ; 
armed forces, covers nine years of constitutes a wage increase, and tha 4 
development work. The _ bulletin’ two weeks of vacation is not in lin — 
CONTINUOUS DESTRUCTION OF ALL INSECT LIFE stated also that Thanite has no de- with prevailing area or industr) - 
teriorative effect upon protective practice. a 
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Scientific selection and 
binning of fine milling 
wheats; careful preliminary 
quality tests to insure uni- 
formity; exacting milling 
procedure; the final double 
check—that is ..... | 
Shellabarger’s. 





IEA AORN LA: 


. jKvery sack of every 
A total flour milling capacity of 6,500 ‘ 
sacks per day in five modern units in c 
the nation’s greatest bread wheat | b ‘ a 
field. Backed by sufficient storage ot hy e | a by a rge r r a ri 
(3,500,000 bushels) to supply our 


wheat requirements for 10 months, . . . 
is milled strictly to 


and by more than 30 country eleva- 
tors to aid in collecting much of this 
wheat directly from the growers. 


Backed also by analytical and testing - by j = } d 
laboratories, the most rigid technical i on y es t a isne 
supervision and, finally, by the high- 


est quality ideals and standards for . 
every Shellabarger product. q ua / ity Ss ¢ an a ar d 4 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 
Millers Since 1776 SALINA, KANSAS 


NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 900 Beggs Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 
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Storage, 2,500,000 Bu. 














WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 




















Lis wr 


Phone ATlantic 2900 
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By-Products, Oil Meal Supplies 
Smaller This Year Than in 1944 


aN Vas 


iS 


ry. RSS bes 
_ Milling Wheat " 


From the rich 
fields of Nebraska 


Selected tor millers 
who make good flour 


BUTLER-WELSH 
GRAIN CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 












We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








We are always ready ~ fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, IIl. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 






@{ NIAGARA) 








Choice 


MILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


oeoeIMnne 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








HAROLD A, 





1414 Board of Trade Building 
ee KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 


MERRILL 








Washington, D. C.—Supplies of 
grain by-product feeds and oilseed 
meals for the first half of the 1944-45 
season were slightly below the record 
supplies for the same period last sea- 
son, the War Food Administration 
reports in its quarterly review. In- 
creases in supplies of wheat millfeeds, 
distillers’ dried grains and alfalfa 
meal were not enough to overcome 
a drop of almost 50% in supplies of 
linseed meal. Despite a sharp de- 
cline in livestock numbers demand 
for feed continued active and prices 
are mostly at ceiling levels. 

Supplies of commercial feedstuffs 
for the first half of the season 
amounted to 7,800,700 tons this year 
compared with 7,891,100 last year 
and 7,376,500 tons two years ago. As 
a result of the sharp decline in live- 
stock numbers in 1944 supplies of 
feed per grain consuming animal unit 
are larger this year. On the basis of 
Jan. 1 livestock numbers on farms 
and the October through March sup- 
ply of commercial feeds, about 106 
Ibs of feed were available per grain 
consuming animal unit the first half 
of this season compared with 92 Ibs 
the same period last season and 92 
lbs the first half of the 1942-43 sea- 
son. 

Millfeed Supply Increases 

Reflecting increased demand for 
flour for domestic and foreign use, 
supplies of wheat millfeed, January 
through March, were the largest for 
any quarter of record and amounted 
to 1,505,800 tons. Supplies for the 
first six months of the season begin- 


ning Oct. 1 amounted to 2,955,800 
tons, compared with 2,922,800 last 
year and 2,740,500 tons two years 


ago. Production of gluten feed and 
meal, October through March, 
amounted to 464,600 tons. This was 
slightly less than in the three pre- 
vious seasons but 140,000 tons more 
than the 10-year (1934-43) average 
for the same months. Reflecting in- 
creased drying facilities and heavy 
demand for industrial alcohol, pro- 
duction of distillers’ dried grains in- 
creased nearly 50% for the first six 
months of this season and amounted 
to 302,500 tons compared with 205,- 
100 last season. Production of brew- 
ers’ dried grains October-March was 
7,700 tons less than last year and 
amounted to 98,400 tons. Production 
of rice millfeeds increased slightly 
and amounted to 108,300 tons Octo- 
ber through March compared with 
102,400 tons for the same months 
last season. 

Supplies of oilseed cake and meal 
were down about 6% from the rec- 
ord supply of the previous season and 
totaled 3,553,800 tons, compared with 
3,802,700 tons last season and 3,491,- 
900 tons two years ago. The de- 
crease was due principally to the 
sharp drop in linseed meal produc- 
tion. Soybean cake and meal sup- 
plies decreased slightly from last 
year’s record, amounting to 1,740,500 
tons, October through March this 
year, compared with 1,778,800 last 
year and 1,491,100 tons two years 
ago. 

Little Linseed Meal 


Crushings of cottonseed increased 
the second quarter, bringing the total 
supplies of cottonseed cake and meal 
for the first six months of the sea- 
son to 1,465,800 tons compared with 
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1,396,000 tons available a year ago. 
The supply of linseed cake and meal, 
October through March, was only 
about half as large as last season, 
amounting to 272,900 tons compared 
with 537,400 tons from October, 1943, 
through March, 1944. Peanut cake 
and meal supplies totaled only 51,- 
500 tons for the first half of the sea- 
son, a decline of about 30% from the 
73,300 tons in the same period last 
year. Copra cake and meal supplies 
increased 6,000 tons, amounting to 
23,100 tons the first six months of 
this season. 

Reflecting increased facilities, al- 
falfa meal production continued at 
record levels. Production the first 
six months of the 1944-45 season 
amounted to 317,300 tons, compared 
with 282,600 tons the same months 
last season. Production of dried and 
molasses beet pulp from the 1944 
sugar beet crop is estimated at 178,- 
800 tons, compared with 161,000 tons 
produced last season. 


Price Index Lower 

Despite smaller livestock numbers 
prices of most feedstuffs continued at 
ceiling levels. Prices of wheat mill 
feeds have remained practically un 
changed for over two years, wit! 
bran averaging $41.10 ton wholesal 
at principal markets, while middlings 
and shorts averaged a little unde 
$41 ton. Oilseed cake and meal prices 
have not changed much since July 
1943, when ceiling levels wer 
adjusted. Average wholesale prices 
at principal markets have been as 


follows: cottonseed meal $52.20, lin- 
seed meal $47.50, soybean meal 
$53.65 and peanut meal $53 ton 


Fish meal at $79.50 and tankage at 
$74.55 have remained for nearly two 
years unchanged. 

Reflecting larger supplies, prices 
of hominy feed declined in March and 
April, and in May averaged $44 ton 
in principal markets, compared with 
$45.90 in April, $48.85 in March and 
$47.85 in May, 1944. 

Alfalfa meal prices also. de- 
clined as a result of larger produc- 
tion. No. 1 fine ground alfalfa meal 
at Kansas City averaged $39.20 in 
May, compared with $42 in April, 
$42.95 in March and $44.80 in May, 
1944, 

As a result of lower prices for 
these commodities the index number 
of wholesale feedstuffs’ prices, taking 
1935-39 as a base period, averaged 
164.4 in May, compared with 166 a 
year ago and 148.8 two years ago. 
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FLOUR STUDY 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Mrs. Jeannette 
Hendricks, western representative of 
the Wheat Flour Institute, was asked 
this spring to give advice and assisi- 
ance to the Los Angeles, Cal., high 
schools in the preparation of the flour 
lessons to be incorporated in the 
course of study for all home eco- 
nomics departments in the city. The 
aim is to place more emphasis and 
the right emphasis on flour lessons. 
Last fall Mrs. Hendricks addressed 
approximately 300 teachers, includ- 
ing home economics teachers, when 
she appeared before the Los Angeles 
Teachers Institute. Later she car- 
ried on follow-up work in the class- 
rooms. Pleased by institute and 
classroom contacts, educators have 
called in Mrs. Hendricks for consul- 
tation and help on revision of the 
curriculum. 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 


DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 
* 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


rested 


weer 
0 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 





WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 











| 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











- 





SINCE 1884 
BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS “Golden Loaf” That's Our 
1863-1944 The Fl 
ie Flour with dis Do a and 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. Trouble left out 


STOCK FEED 250 TONS 
WYMORE e NEBRASKA 





TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











INDIANAPOLIS, XD. 


4 


a Bune Mane, wreD 


peain ° nOWERS. 
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Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 





The genuine friendship 


bakers have for SUNNY 
KANSAS results from 


the simple discovery 
that here is a consistent 
performer, willing and 


capable. 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA KANSAS 














j 
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Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 


FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR its At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. TROY, N. Y. 














Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 

















DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
'HE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
33-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 


A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
«Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 

















YOU 
PACKED 











Rugged, tough Hammond 
Flour Bags deliver your 
product...safely protected 
from the elements andrough 
handling! 

THREE GRADES .....-. ALL “TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 
“LUSTRO”’ “* SECURPAC “ CELUPAC”’ 


fo meet your “toughest’’ packing problem. 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIDR, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








WAUPACA WISCONSIN 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB 
HOLDS GOLF TOURNAMENT 


Chicago, Ill.—The entertainment 
committee of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago, headed by Ogden A. Geil- 
fuss, National Grain Yeast Corp., 
sponsored its first 1945 golf tourna- 
ment June 7 at the Medinah Country 
Club. About 300 members and guests 
were present. Horseshoe pitching was 
provided for nongolfers. 

Following dinner Chairman Geil- 
fuss welcomed President Vernon C. 
Usher, who has been convalescing 
from a_ hospitalization. President 


Usher presented the Bakers Club of 






RE-TESTING is just one advantage that talks 
in terms of high quality of our flours. Due 
to our central location we are able to by- 
pass undesirable growing areas, selecting 


only the best wheats grown . 
tant advantage. 


When you deal with us, your needs are handled 
personally by heads of the firm . 
men who see that you get good service! 


. another impor- 
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Chicago with the President’s Trophy. 
The former presidents and winners 
of this trophy will be inscribed on 
this standard which will remain in the 
club quarters. Each year the names 
of the winners will be added. 

Mr. Geilfuss commended members 
of his committee who had worked 
hard preparing for the tournament: 
Jule Burny, Burny Bros; E. J. Sperry, 
W. E. Long Co; Charles Grennan, 
Jersey Farm Baking Co; John Gar- 
row, Chapman & Smith Co; J. E. 
Mapes, Anheuser-Busch, Inc; William 
Jaeger, Bear-Stewart Co; and the 
staff, Louise Buell and her assistant, 
Frieda Bertsche. 


Ralph Guldahl, former U. S. open 
golf champion, assisted by Frank 
Bergenthal and Sigurd Werner, had 
charge of keeping the golf scores 
and started the golfers off. Prize 
winners were: L. S. Bressler, who 
won the first leg on the president’s 
trophy, H. Jaeger, George Chussler, 
Jr., W. H. Mothersead, Charles Pratt, 
J. H. Debs and George Burny. Prizes 
were awarded on the Peoria System. 
George Chussler and D. D. Vaughan 
conducted the horseshoe’ contest. 
George Chussler won the horseshoe 
contest and Fred Larson won the 
nonparticipant prize. 


Leaders of the baking industry 


Each lot of wheat we receive 
is milled, baked and pre-tested 
in our own modern laboratory. 
From each test a “performance 
Then vari- 
ous wheats are blended to 
duplicate exactly the type of 
flour desired . . resulting in 
unvarying high baking perform- 
ance. 


curve” is obtained. 


Mixed Carlot Shipment 





one convenient source. 
find it advantageous or necessary to change— 
an easy matter when you’re buying from the 
.Beardstown Mills. 


. experienced 


If you use several types of flour, you can order 
all your needs in assorted carloads from this 


One-type users often 


200 Tons Commercial: Feed 
4 One Million Bu. Storage 





SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & COMPANY, Beardstown, Illinois 
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FROZEN MILK 

Washington, D. C. — Quick frozen 
whole milk is now provided to 
wounded soldiers on hospital ships 
and in overseas hospitals, according 
to a recent statement of the war 
department. Brig. Gen. A. R. Kelser, 
director of the veterinary division of 
the Office of the Surgeon General, 
which developed the freezing method, 
says that when thawed the milk pos- 
sesses natural appearance, fresh fla- 
vor and low bacteria count and that 
there is no separation of the consti- 
tuents. 





were present from all sections of the 
country, including A. E. Tolley, pres- 
ident of the New York Bakers Club 
and vice president of Ward Baking 
Co; H. J. Laub, Jacob Laub Baking 
Co., Cleveland; Everett Wilsher, vic: 
president, Michigan Bakeries, Inc. 
Grand Rapids; T. C. Weltmer, vic« 
president, Interstate Bakeries Corp. 
Kansas City; Jack Schafer, president, 
Peter Pan Bakeries, Kalamazoo 
Mich; Carl Koepplinger, Koepplinger 
Bakery, Detroit, Mich; J. J. Swords 
Blue Ribbon Pie Co., South Bend. 
Ind. Harold “Red” Grange of foot- 
ball fame, also was present and told 
some very interesting football stories 
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KENTUCKY INSTITUTIONS 
TURN TO BAKING INDUSTRY 


Louisville, Ky.—Joshua B. Everett 
chairman of the State Welfare Board 
which has jurisdiction over state in 
stitutions, announced at Frankfort 
Ky., June 12, that because the stati 
finds it difficult to obtain shortening 
and other bakery supplies, it had beer 
decided to quit making bread ir 
bakeries in state hospitals and pena! 
institutions and to purchase supplies 
from commercial companies. 

All of which probably means that 
the state will go back to doing its 
own baking the moment the emer 
gency is over and in the meantime 
will merely overload existing bak 
eries, which are short of supplies. 

There may be some bakers whx 
may grab at the business, althougl 
it cannot prove permanent, has t 
be taken cheap, and is generally not 
profitable, especially at this tim 
when labor is so scarce. The stat: 
institutions do have labor, and car 
get bakery supplies perhaps easie) 
than commercial bakeries. 
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NINE BUFFALO BAKERS 
WARNED ON ENRICHMENT 


New York, N. Y.—Warning letter 
which alleged violation of the Sec 
ond War Powers Act and War Foo 
Order 1 have been sent to nine Buf 
falo, N. Y., bakers and baking firms 
The letters cite failure to enric! 
white bread and rolls in the manne 
provided under the terms of th 
order. 

Issued by Leslie R. Horn, compli 
ance officer in charge, New Yor! 
Field Office, Office of Investigator: 
Services, War Food Administratior 
the letters warned the bakers tha 
if they continued to violate the pro 
visions of Amendment 7 














? of the orde 
by failing to enrich their white brea 
and rolls, they would be liable t 
severe penalties up to a maximum o 
one year in a federal prison or 
$10,000 fine, or both. 

Laboratory tests disclosed that th« 
white bread and rolls made by th: 
nine bakers were lacking in the vita 
mins and minerals required unde 
the bread enrichment program, M1 
Horn said. 
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TOPPER quickly seizes 


and makes the most out of 


any baking opportunity. 
Bakers do not have to “try 
out. TOPPER in the usual 
sense of the term. One 
dough and they know they 
have the real thing. 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 4,000 Sacks Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















IT | 
SUPER 
FLOUR” 
Rugged, agreeable 
SUPERFLOUR 
is a staff member in many 
bakeries. 

It is a flour that works 
willingly with the baker in 
giving every dough known, 
tested baking values. 

You can depend on 
SUPERFLOUR 
WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 
Quality CMillers Since 1879 
WICHITA, KANSAS 3,000 Sacks Daily 



























Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
rurkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 














WALT=ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS ¥ 






















LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 
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BULLETIN ILLUSTRATES 
KERNEL CHARACTERISTICS 


Manhattan, Kansas.—The agricul- 
tural experiment station here now 
has available for distribution its Re- 
port No. 2, “Kernel Characteristics 
of Kansas Winter Wheat Varieties,” 
which describes and illustrates iden- 
tifying characteristics of eight hard 
varieties and one soft variety. 

The varieties illustrated are Ten- 
marq, Pawnee, Comanche, Turkey, 
Blackhull, Early Blackhull, Chiefkan, 
Kawvale and Clarkan. 

L. P. Reitz, associate agronomist 
on the station staff, prepared the de- 
scriptive matter that accompanies the 
pictures showing the characteristics 
of the different varieties. 

The drawings and descriptive ma- 
terial are much the same as that used 
during the two short courses on va- 
riety identification that were con- 
ducted at Kansas State College last 
March. 

Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained by addressing a request to the 
publications department of the ex- 
periment station at Manhattan, Kan- 
sas. 
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GRAIN SORGHUMS COVERED 
IN FORTHCOMING ORDER 


Washington, D. C.—-A supplement 
to Food Products Regulation No. 2, 
covering grain sorghums, will be is- 
sued by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration on June 25, and will become 
effective on that date, it was said 
here this week. 

At present this commodity is priced 
under MPR 511, which merely con- 
tinued the freeze price technique. 

Under MPR 511, price control is 
only loosely obtained and there have 
been persistent reports that grain 
sorghums have been selling in Kan- 
sas City as much as 10c over the 
ceiling price of that community. Sell- 
ers have attempted to justify that 
higher price on the basis of freight 
from California. There is a suspicion 
that OPA ceilings have not correctly 
reflected freight rates from west 
Texas to California. 

The new supplement will probably 





remove any trace of legality which 
sellers now claim for the higher 


prices in the Kansas City market. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FLOUR TRENDS DISCUSSED 
Chicago, Ill.—Mrs. Clara Gebhard 

Snyder, director of the foods and nu- 

trition department of the Wheat 

Flour Institute, was among those 

who spoke at the recent meeting of 

the Chicago section of the Home Eco- 
nomics Women in Business in the 

Commonwealth Edison Building. An 

afternoon and an evening session took 

the place of the organization’s na- 
tional June meeting which was omit- 
ted this year because of wartime 
travel conditions. Mrs. Snyder gave 

a picture of the present status of 

flour and bread enrichment and 

talked of the general outlook on flour 
and bread, as well as trends in flour 
use and bread merchandising. 
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GROCERY CONCERN SOLD 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Riden- 
our-Baker Mercantile Co., which was 
established in 1902 and is the largest 
wholesale grocery concern in Okla- 
homa, has been sold to the Fleming 
Co., Inc. The Fleming firm operates 
11 plants in Kansas and 2 in Okla- 
homa. Howard Snyder, vice presi- 











dent of the Fleming company and 
former manager of the Hutchinson, 
Kansas, plant, will manage the Okla- 
homa business of the firm. 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATE) 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





= 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 

















ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 


| VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 











Me |Guthwestorn 
Sabouloue 


KANSAS CITY, MO; 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 








YUKON, OKLAHOMA J 









 eeties Sumbiol 5 





Rain: i Ais 





The Hallmark *% 
of Quality 


_ PERCY KENT: 
“BAG COMPANY ,* 





a 








. e . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


DUBLIN, BELFAST 


| 





Cable Address: ‘DORFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CoventrY,”’ London 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London. 


} poe . ry 
HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C. 3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





| ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


| 127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
| Cable Address: ‘“‘WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 





| 70 Robertson Street 
| 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
15 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘‘GraAIns,’’ Glasgow 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


MERCHANTS 


GLASGOW, C.,2. 


FLOUR 
50 Wellington Street 


C. I. F, business much preferred, 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,’’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “‘DiPpLOMA,’' Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,”’’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C.5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


Cables: '*PHinip,”’ Dundee 








| JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
| No. 8 South College Street, 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 





Cable Address: 
VIGILANT”’ 








Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 
3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 


447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 





Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


144 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. NEW YORK 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


—F LOU R— 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR Graces 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 














KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW. YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn K],OQUR pomestic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 











Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 


WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











H. §. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


4 25 Beaver Street 


NEW YORK x 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


ey at 






. GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
































DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
> 6,000,000 BUSHELS 
tea COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
' 
| GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
‘ PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
, CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
‘Ssaqane im DEALERS IN 
am" ae ee") cL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 











: io NEW SPOKANE MILL...MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ° SPOKANE © WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE e PORTLAND. 





Wy , ; 

iy v a $ "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
Z : and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
Z storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 






els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


® SEEN” " -arehouses in the choi illi yheat tio sof M yntana, 

RESTON-SHAFFER MILLING Co. Vishoand Washington, nonce the walforaaity of el Fidver’s Flours 
=~ a FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 

ERCHANT MILLERS Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK CITY 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














GROWN WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 


. Nu BLUESTEM—PATENT 
D.C 6 KF ‘ FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 

PORTLAND, OREGON 
Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Family and Ex- SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 

port Flours. Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
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HIGH PROTEIN Pen 


BAKER’S FLOUR 


: 1 potting — a 
ewe Milled for bakers, in a bakers’ flour . ae . * 
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mill, from wheat that is selected 









for bakery performance! 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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~ FLOUE 

G De ll 
ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS innesora 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 





We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'*Makes:the'Best*Rye’*Flour’’ 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











Food for Europe 





(Continued from page 24.) 
production has taken place in the 
U. K., the U. S., Canada and many 
other areas. The demands of the 
military forces are not dropping away 
fast. In addition to troops, there 
still are large numbers of prisoners 
of war, and in zones of military occu- 
pation the military has a responsibil- 
ity for civilian supply. The bright- 
est spot is in cereals, but cereals 
cannot do the whole job of meeting 
the food deficit. 

It is evident that the deficits, as 
at the outset of the war, are in the 
fields of proteins and fat. Meat is 
short, and dairy products in terms of 
quantities apparently available to 
liberated areas, appear to be equally 
short; fish is also short. 

I said ‘available to liberated 
areas.” This availability has to be 
determined by the people and the 
governments of the supply areas—it 
cannot be determined by the liber- 
ated areas. To make foods available 
to liberated areas will require sacri- 
fices as well as a generous spirit mo- 
tivated by humanitarianism. But it 
will also require an appreciation on 
the part of governments and people 
that starvation or near starvation in 
European countries will mean disease, 
unrest and a threat to securing the 
foundations of a durable peace. 

The American people are not with- 
out an appreciation of the facts, and 
their attitude, judging by Mr. Gal- 
lup’s most recent poll, shows on the 
part of the great majority of people 
a true realization of the situation. 

To the question: “Do you think 
many people in Europe will starve 
this year unless we send them food?” 
70% replied in the affirmative, 23% 
in the negative. It is hard to find 
where the last group found ground 
for this optimism. To the question: 
“Do you think there is enough food 
in this country to keep Europeans 
from starving and still not reduce the 
amount people eat here?” 56% re- 
plied “no,” while 35% replied “yes.” 

Eighty-five per cent replied “yes” 
to the question: “Would you be will- 
ing to continue to put up with pres- 
ent shortages of butter, sugar, meat, 
and other rationed food products in 
order to give food to people who 
need it in Europe?” 

Mr. Gallup’s fourth question was: 
“If necessary, would you and your 
family be willing to eat about one 
fifth less than you and your family 
are now eating in order to send more 
food to Europe?’ Seventy per cent 
replied in the affirmative, only 23% 
replied in the negative, and 7% had 
no opinion. 

All of this indicates a realistic ap- 
preciation of the situation, a most 
generous spirit of helpfulness and 
sacrifice, and a determination to 
support the official position of the 
United States government. 

The share that the supplying na- 
tions can provide will of course de- 
pend not only on the attitude of the 
people and their governments but 
upon the fortunes of the crops this 
year, and it is always dangerous to 
divide up a crop which isn’t made. 


Attitude in Europe 


Now what is the attitude of the 
peoples of the countries in need? 
There is no categorical answer to 
this but there are some factors which 
we should not quickly overlook. 
These people met the forces of the 
German attack first, and without any 
really significant exceptions they 


(Continued on page 80.) 
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3 BAKER FLOURS. 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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HARD WHEAT — HIGH PATENT 


FLOUR 


TE MILLS 
SS 


= 


4 We, as the Miller, and You, as the Baker, intend to make 
our products the Finest. GOOD WHEAT is Our Assur- 

ance; GOOD FLOUR is Yours. 
UNIVERSAL BAKERS FLOUR is milled from only SELECT COUNTRY-RUN WHEAT 


conoro scone oe WIMIWERSAL MULES oc orn se 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 









































Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 














ginsville Flou: 
HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI 
Capacity 3,500 sacks daily 


One ideal source of supply for al. 


ESTABLISHED 18 
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Disabled Prove Safe, Efficient 
Employees, Five Surveys Indicate 


Washington, D. C.—The disabled 
veteran and nonveteran alike were 
given a recommendation as safe and 
efficient employees by five scientific- 
ally tested research studies which 
were formally submitted to a recent 
Washington conference on safety ed- 
ucation. 

The conclusions reached in the five 
reports were: 

1..-Practical and prolonged experi- 
ence in industry and business has 
demonstrated beyond any doubt that 
physically impaired veterans—or non- 
veterans—are at least as productive, 
earn more money, have fewer acci- 
dents, and maintain a better general 
performance record than normal 
workers, when they are placed on 
iobs where their disability is not a 
imiting factor. 

Insurance companies, contrary 
to some recently published reports, 
increase workmen’s compen- 
sation rates of employers because 
they hire physically disabled work- 
ers and there is nothing in the rat- 
ing formulas which even takes note 
of workers’ physical impairments. 

There is no reason, either eco- 
nomie or social, why an employer 
should hesitate to place a physically 
impaired veteran—or nonveteran—in 
any suitable job for which his dis- 
abilities do not incapacitate him. 

[he research studies, which were 
thorough as to detail, were presented 
by Dr. Tobias Wagner, member of 
the faculty of New York University; 
Ray Murphy, general counsel of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives, and Joseph Elkow and 
John Grimaldi, fellows of the Center 
for Safety Education, who reported 
on two studies. 

The conference was called by the 
Center for Safety Education for the 
purpose of presenting the facts 
and results of the important studies 


do not 


SOLE 


CALEDONIA BAKERY SCHOOL 

Even better food for the world’s 
best fed Army has been both the mo- 
tive and the end result of the es- 
tablishment, some 18 months ago, of 
a Quartermaster Corps school for 
bakers and cooks in far-off New 
Caledonia. 

Since the start of its first class in 
a large wall tent on a hillside in July, 
1943, it has trained more than 1,200 
cooks, mess sergeants and mess of- 
ficers. These men, many of them as 
traveling specialists, are giving indi- 
vidual instruction to mess personnel 
throughout the entire South Pacific 
area. 

A traveling team of two 
trained in the central school, can 
service at one time a battalion or 
organization of similar size with not 
more than eight messes. Instruc- 
tion consists of demonstration lec- 
tures twice each day during the train- 
ing period, in a centrally located 
kitchen. Following these demonstra- 
tions, the trainees prepare the items 
covered, in their own kitchens, ac- 
cording to a prearranged menu, un- 
der the supervision of their instruc- 
tors. 

All traveling instructors are trained 
in each phase of cooking, baking and 
meat cutting, with special attention 


men, 


to the preparation of appetizing 
dishes from dehydrated foods. Im- 
provement of the food served in 


messes has been so marked follow- 
ing the classes that several units 
have instituted continuing courses. 


RRR NE eR ART LRA 


to a widely representative group of 
government officials and private or- 
ganizations that are officially inter- 
ested in and actively working on the 
problem of giving sound and ade- 
quate employment in private busi- 
ness and industry to physically im- 
paired veterans. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CEYLON COCONUT FOR CANADA 

Vancouver, B. C.—Bakers in this 
territory can now obtain shredded 
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coconut but none is yet available 
in packages for home use. Importa- 
tions of shredded coconut have been 
received from Ceylon and the bakers 
are using it in cakes and pies. It 
is unsweetened. Since the cost is 
too high to allow its sale in Canada 
to consumers under the ceiling price, 
the federal government, unwilling to 
subsidize the product which is con- 
sidered a luxury and _ nonessential, 
will not permit its sale directly to 
the consumer. Bakers and other in- 
dustrial users are paying 50% to 
75% more for shredded coconut than 
in the 1941 basic period but they 
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must sell the product in which it is 
used at the usual ceiling prices. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS ASK 
FROZEN EGG STATE QUOTAS 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania and the Greater Pittsburgh 
Production Men’s Club have joined 
in a plea for a quota of frozen eggs 
for bakers of the state. They re- 
quested Thomas P. O'Hearn, acting 
district director of the War Food 
Administration, to seek help for bak- 
ers from the regional WFA director 
in New York, F. D. Cronin. 
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ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 


YOUR JOB IS OUR JOB 


Intimate knowledge of your 


baking needs and desires permits 


us to be consistent in efficiently 


milling Hunter’s Cream for the 


best possible results in your shop. 














ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Canadian 


CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


Lumsden Building 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 


Manager Canadian Branch 
Toronto 2, Ontario 








Ontario Mills and 
Board Officials 
Discuss Wheat 


Toronto, Ont.—A committee com- 
posed of members of the Ontario 
Flour Millers Association met offi- 
cials of the Canadian Wheat Board 
on June 20 for a discussion of prob- 
lems connected with marketing of 
the new crop of Ontario winter 
wheat. No decisions regarding this 
matter have as yet been announced. 

The main difficulty affecting the 
milling industry is that even in sea- 
sons when there is a good crop of 
winter wheat, deliveries by farmers 
are insufficient to take care of flour 
requirements, and during the pres- 
ent crop year the winter wheat flour 
trade suffered severely from this 
situation. Domestic requirements of 
this kind of flour could not be fully 
satisfied and export orders in many 
instances had to be refused. Sales 
of winter wheat by Ontario farmers 
during the year amount to about 
one third of the total crop of this 
grain and some seasons they are 
considerably less. The greater quan- 
tity of the wheat is fed on farms. 

The winter wheat mills of On- 
tario naturally would like to see some 


measure adopted which would in- 
duce farmers to market a larger 
Al- 


quantity of their winter wheat. 
though western feeding grains are 
brought into Ontario on the federal 
government freight assistance plan, 
they are not sufficiently lower in 
price to make farmers consider it 
worth while to substitute these for 
winter wheat. An increase in the 
ceiling price of the latter grain might 
prove to be a solution of the prob- 
lem, but whether the wheat board 
will find this feasible or not remains 
to be seen. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLIFFORD W. COTTER HEADS 
BAKING INDUSTRY COUNCIL 


Toronto, Ont.—Clifford W. Cotter, 
president and general manager of 
Brown’s Bread, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., has been elected chairman of 
the National Council of the Bak- 
ing Industry for the ensuing year. 
Mr. Cotter has always been active 
in the promotion of the welfare of 
the Canadian baking industry, and 
is well known in the trade. He has 
served as chairman of the Confer- 
ence of the Baking Industry of 
Canada. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUSTRALIAN DROUTH AREAS 
RECEIVE BENEFICIAL RAINS 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian trade 
commissioner at Melbourne reported 
by cable on June 15 that Australian 
wheat stocks at the end of May 
totaled 50,000,000 bus. It is hoped 
to sow a total of 11,700,000 acres. 
Rainfall has been good in western 
Australia and Queensland, quite good 
in northern New South Wales and 








poor in South Australia, while in 
Victoria and Riverina, drouth condi- 
tions still prevail. 

Another advance of 7c bu _ has 
been made on non-quota wheat in 
No. 6 pool, making the total advance 
to growers 66c. Flour mills in the 
eastern states are working one shift 
and in western and south Australia 
two shifts. 

Still later information, in a press 
dispatch of June 24, was to the effect 
that drouth-breaking rains have 
changed the crop outlook of Aus- 
tralia, which faced two weeks ago 
a cereal famine not only in wheat 
and oats, but in barley and other 
essentials. Rains in the wheat areas 
throughout Australia in the last 10 
days have increased expectations for 
the next wheat harvest by 60,000,000 
bus. These rains came just in time 
to insure germination of wheat and 
oats. Other crops would be simi- 
larly improved. 





Food for Europe 





(Continued from page 77.) 
fought bravely. Even after they 
were defeated and their lands occu- 
pied, their resistance continued. They 
heard over their radios from their 
allies that the most patriotic meas- 
ures they could take would be to 
resist the enemy fiercely, to harass 
him, to be unco-operative, to sacri- 
fice their resources and their lives 
if necessary. In turn, they were told 
obliquely and directly that their 
sacrifices would not be in vain, that 
when liberation came there would be 
stocks of supplies in the hands of 
supplying nations ready to be moved 
in to assist them. There must have 
been skepticism, but the evidence of 
their bravery and their sacrifices in- 
dicates that skepticism was scant in- 
deed. 

As allies, they do not have the 
role of beggars. Their nationalism, 
driven underground for some years, 
has emerged and it is an asset to 
build upon and not a liability, just 
as the desire and the determination 
of those nations with foreign ex- 
change resources to do everything 
possible for themselves is an asset of 
character and independence which is 
one of the truly impressive assets of 
the postwar period. 

The supplies to be brought in from 
the outside will, with the sole excep- 
tion of Greece, represent only a rela- 
tively small fraction of the total food 
they will have. Their indigenous sup- 
plies, while inadequate, will be the 
base of their programs. The outside 
help that will be so hard to obtain 
will be supplemental to indigenous 
supplies which, in the face of great 
difficulties, they will attempt to util- 
ize effectively and equitably. 

They are not going to quote chap- 
ter and verse of the promises made 
to them by official spokesmen dur- 
ing the war period, but they are 
likely to ask some questions which 
in the interest of amity among allies 
will require straight answers. They 
are going to be concerned first of 
all with the distribution of supplies 


among the allies as compared with 
those who have been recent enemies 
of the allies. 

They are going to ask if enemy 
prisoners of war and recent enemy 
civilians deserve a better fate in 
terms of food during the winter of 
1945-46 than those who fought the 
good fight against an enemy whose 
ruthlessness is matched only by that 
of the Japanese. 

They are going to ask if their own 
governments are making fully clear 
and understandable their plight and 
if they don’t get an answer that suits 
them, they may want to change their 
governments; and that can lead to 
further chaos, too. They are going 
to ask whether the principle of shar- 
ing alike, which they were told was 
a principle to be followed in fighting 
the Germans, is not also a proper 
principle during the emergency im- 
mediately following liberation. 


Other Questions 

And there are other questions 
which they will ask, which will have 
a bearing upon postwar trade, post- 
war good will, and the duration of 
the peace. 

How long must assistance be pro- 
vided to Europe? It is too early to 
supply a reasonably accurate fore- 
cast. This does not depend alone 
upon the rate of the restoration of 
European food production and upon 
its effective distribution by means of 
the restoration of inland transport. 
It also depends upon these factors: 

1. The rate at which effective, effi- 
cient government can be restored. 

2. The rate at which transport and 
industrial production in Europe can 
be restored, which in turn depends 
upon the output of coal, steel plants, 
the forests, and industry generally. 

3. It depends too upon the rate at 
which effective instrumentalities are 
established in the outside world for 
providing credit and for supporting 
and stabilizing currency. 

When I was in Greece, although it 
had then been liberated only a mat- 
ter of six months it was using its 
second currency established during 
that time. Inflation was proceeding 
rapidly and one of the principal an- 
swers to that problem centered about 
providing enough supplies, particular- 
ly food, transport and raw materials 
for industry. During June we are 
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ONTARIO CROPS IMPROVE 

Toronto, Ont.—Crop conditions in 
Ontario are variable but prospects 
are much improved over earlier in- 
dications, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports. 

Fall wheat has recovered to a re- 
markable extent and much of the 
crop is heavy and headed out. Late 
sown grains are making rapid growth 
with the warmer weather. The hay 
crop is being cut in many districts 
and the yield will be about aver- 
age. Pastures are good. The corn 
crop, while late, is coming up well. 

Good growing weather during the 
past two weeks has greatly improved 
crops in Quebec. All grain now is 
in the ground and growth is vigor- 
ous, particularly on_ well-drained 
soils. 


HEAVY OCEAN SHIPMENTS 
DEPLETE GRAIN RESERVES 


Montreal, Quebec. — Heavy grain 
shipments out of this port during 
the last few weeks have depleted sup- 
plies in Montreal’s 13,000,000-bu ele- 
vators, despite the steady stream of 
lake ships which have been pouring 
their cargoes into the elevators. The 
present situation which has devel- 
oped, with ocean-going carriers tak- 
ing grain out faster than lake boats 
can bring it in, is described by har- 
bor officials as most unusual. All 
the outward bound grain has been 
consigned to European countries. 

Inland shipping officials are. con- 
fident that lake vessels soon will 
be able to take up the temporary 
slack, although lake tonnage is down 
considerably from normal years, due 
to the large number of lake boats 
which went overseas during the war. 
About 38 ocean vessels were in Mon- 
treal harbor one day last week, most 
of them seeking grain and many of 
them able to carry three times the 
load of the lake ships. 

Meanwhile, shipping officials hav 
expressed concern over the fact that 
some harbor facilities still are be- 
ing used as storage places for the 
Department of National Defense. The 
National Harbors Board is pressing 
the defense department to make har- 
bor front sheds, taken over during 
the slack shipping of the wartime 
era through Montreal, again avail- 
able for normal shipping purposes. 
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MASTER BAKERS SCHEDULE 
MEETING DURING OCTOBER 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Independent Master Bak- 
ers Association is scheduled for Oct. 
16-17 at the King Edward Hotel, 
Toronto. The congestion of hotel ac- 
commodation necessitates that con- 
vention dates be fixed well in ad- 
vance. A meeting of the executive 
group will be called shortly for con- 
sideration of a program for this 
event. 
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GRAIN SHIPPING REDUCED 


Vancouver, B. C.—An increasing 
number of diversions of deep sea 
shipping scheduled to load here with- 
in the next month or two for various 
destinations, will cut into the esti- 
mated movement of grain. 

The tonnage diverted in some cases 
amounts to about two thirds of the 
original allocations. No reasons are 
given by the Ministry of Shipping 
for the change in loading positions, 
but it is presumed that war require- 
ments in various theaters are re- 
sponsible. 

Current estimates for July wheat 
shipments from this port are around 
1,500,000 bus. In the case of ship- 
ments to India alone, the original 
allocation of 15 ships to take wheat 
here has been cut to five vessels, 
while the United Kingdom trade has 
also suffered severe cuts. It is cur- 
rently reported in local grain circles 
that one full cargo has been booked 
for Chile from here. 
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Established 1877 


“WALNUT CREEK IMPERIAL” 




















Milled exclusively from Barton 
County and other premier central 
Kansas wheats “Walnut Creek Im- 
perial” insures you the highest type 
performance in Standard Bakery 
Patents with appropriate economy 


in cost. 


For Bakers Short Patent 
we commend you to 


“VELVET FLOUR” 








Walnut Creek MILLING COMPANY 


T. H. SHERWOOD, GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


Vice President and General Manager 





KING’S FLOURS AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTR ATES 

















a 
MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 
EEA. « Pi gh dager Aga ee Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 
Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ a Direct Exporters 
H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY ) HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Houston, Texas 










































Cfor more than 45 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 
FZ WINGOLD * WINONA 
6] FLOUR FLOUR 
oS a“ These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
Why Take Chances with Cheap Flours? 
“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
FOR QUALITY” naan ern Wee ere ewes 
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FOR PARTICULAR BAKERS 
*& PAGE'S bakers’ flour is milled for 


those who want maximum bread values 


—and insist upon minimum flour worry. 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING CO. 


TOPEKA, 








ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 















J. J. PADDEN, President S. M. Srvertson, Secretary 





Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 


KANSAS 
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Har 
Pride of Duluth 
Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


Duluth Universal 
Duluth Reliable 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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Here Actually Is A 


PURE 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


CERES 


@ Uniform and Highest 
Quality. Location permits 
choice of best Montana, 
North Dakota and Minnesota 
Spring Wheat. 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


Cap. 2000 Bags 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


—_—_————. 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 








FERGUS FALLS, MINN. | 




















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
DOVER, OHIO 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.FISHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. Domestic and Export 




















New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 


Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 

















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS | | Garland Milling Co. 
The Morrison Milling Co. Pure ae Wheat 
PE nag ed GREENSBURG, IND. 














MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 


“i. of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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MASSACHUSETTS BAKERS 
FIGHT SALES TAX BILL 


A committee of bakers is actively 
engaged in opposition to the proposed 
9% sales tax which is now before 
the Massachusetts state legislature. 
The bill calls for a tax on all retail 
sales and would mean a big nuisance 
to the baker, especially the small 
shop owner whose bookkeeping is not 
extensive. 

The bill, in its present form, calls 
for the collection of the tax by the 
retailer with payment to the state 
at the end of each month. Dealers 
must pay tax on their total receipts, 
unless they retain a record of every 
transaction. Since the tax is only on 
sales over 50c, the baker who keeps 
no records would have to make up 
the tax for all his very numerous 
sales under 50c. To avoid this he 
would have to issue a sales slip for 
each transaction. 

The bakers’ committee included 
Herman Bischoff, of Wilmington; 
Napoleon Guay, of Quincy; William 
Meade, of Jamaica Plain; together 
with Charles Deschler, of Standard 
Brands, Inc. 
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LARD SHORTAGE CLOSES 
22 PORTLAND BAKERIES 


Portland, Oregon. Twenty-two 
Portland retail bakeries have been 
forced to close in the last month be- 
cause of the shortage of fats, oils and 
sugar, and an estimated 50 more may 
shut down before July 1, the Port- 
land district WFA food industry ad- 
visory committee has been informed. 
Eight Portland bakery industry rep- 
resentatives told the WFA commit- 
tee that the bakeries which are not 
closed are operating only on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. 

In a resolution sent the national 
WFA, the committee asked that 
lend-lease lard or fats be made avail- 
able to local bakeries. 

A similar situation 
state of Washington. 

Portland packing houses are kill- 
ing less than 50% of the hogs they 








exists in the 





BREAD DELIVERY AT 
CAMP LEE 
Delivery of bread direct from the 
camp bakery to company mess halls 
has been inaugurated at Camp Lee, 
Va., marking the first time this pro- 


cedure has been used in any army 
installation in the nation. 
The new system, eliminating is- 


suance of bread through ration break- 
down points, is designed to give mil- 
itary personnel fresher bread and to 
conserve gasoline and rubber, accord- 
ing to Col. Alexander J. Smith, camp 
quartermaster. 

Three covered trucks have been as- 
signed to the camp bakery to han- 
die the deliveries. The interiors have 
been repainted white. Removable 
bread racks with a carrying capacity 
of 2,500 loaves have been installed. 
Each truck, thus equipped, can be 
Washed and maintained in sanitary 
condition with minimum effort. 

Accompanying each truck on its 
rounds is an enlisted man from the 
camp bakery whose job is checking 
daily with the mess sergeants, learn- 
ing their requirements for the day, 
and the volume needed for the fol- 
lowing day. 

The new system eliminates use of 
11 trucks and about 30 men needed 
under the old procedure. Savings on 
bread boxes are also being realized as 
only one or two boxes for each mess 
hall are now necessary. 
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handled a year ago. Portland res- 
taurants could use all the lard ren- 
dered by Portland packers. 

Bakeries have ration points for 
shortening or lard, but cannot find 
the ingredients. 
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GENE FLACK ADDRESSES 
N. Y. PRODUCTION CLUB 


New York, N. Y.—Enthusiasm for 
solution of the production man’s 
present and future problems was 
given the Metropolitan Production 
Men’s Club at its June 4 meeting 
when Gene the Loose- 








Flack, of 


Wiles Biscuit Co., gave one of his 
inspirational talks. In a fine conclu- 
sion to a successful season, the 90 
members and guests present forgot 
their gloom over shortages of labor, 
fat and sugar and were inspired to 
find new remedies for their wartime 
troubles. 

Al Mattuci, Harrison Baking Co., 


presided over the usual business 
session and Frank Torrens conduct- 
ed the program. 


Among the committee reports was 
that of James Curtis as chairman 
of the membership committee, prom- 
ising action for those now on the 
waiting list. Henry Voll reported a 
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healthy treasury and Ellis Lowinger, 
who serves with Morris Murphy on 
the entertainment committee, de- 
scribed the preparations for the 
summer outing. 
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S. R. YANTIS DIES 


Fulton, Mo.—Samuel R. Yantis, 89, 
who operated the Yantis Milling Co. 
in Fulton for many years until 1939, 
died June 6 after a long illness. The 
company was founded in 1874 by his 
father, John C. Yantis. .S. R. Yantis 
was manager from 1895 until the 
mill was closed in 1939. 
capacity of 500 sacks a day. 


It had a 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 
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DA-DA-DA.—Slightly over three dec- 
ades ago I crossed the whole length 
of Russia in Asia and Europe, com- 
ing home from China, with little 
more of a Russian vocabulary than 
the word ‘da’ (“yes”), which, com- 
monly repeated two or three times, 
has something of the effect of our 
“sure thing” or “you bet.” I re- 
membered that, recently, when the 
party of Russian flour milling engi- 
neers came in to see us and we had 
a number of pleasant meetings in 
our clubroom and elsewhere. The 
Russians had an interpreter with 
them, but some of them were be- 
ginning to pick up English at a great 
rate. Russians seem to be naturally 
linguistic. I found plenty of English 
spoken all along the route of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, and a lot of 
other languages, too, including Ger- 
man and French. But you don’t need 
much language, as I proved over and 
over in the Orient, to get three meals 
a day and a place to sleep, and to 
get to approximately the place where 
you want to go. 

Language doesn’t hinder our Rus- 
sian friends from getting what they 
Want and where they want to go. 
This group must have been under 
way, or must have had travel plans 
perfected, long before the ink was 
dry on the German documents of 
capitulation. Russia needs flour mills 
to replace those destroyed by the 
Nazis, and the matter obviously is 
going to be attended to in short 
order. 


@ Our friends were insistent in their 
repeated assurance that Russia will 
look no longer to Germany but to 
the United States for industrial lead- 
ership and for the technical knowl- 
edge and appliances necessary for 
putting the Soviet nations in step 
with our industrial ideas and prac- 
tices. But the Soviets will look around 
in other countries, too, and the search 
and research will be made to serve all 
of Russia’s industrial needs. Many 
expeditions such as that of the flour 
milling engineers’ journey to this 
country are in progress, and they 
will cover a lot of ground, both scien- 
tifically and geographically. 

This is a reminder of the alarm 
Senator Langer of North Dakota 
feels over potential Russian compe- 
tition in agriculture and industry. 
He sounded off in the Senate rather 
excitedly the other day with some- 
thing that much more closely resem- 
bled a blueprint of the Russian econ- 
omy than any reasonable degree of 
actuality. Let him speak: 


@ “What did they do? Mr. Presi- 
dent, the man who holds the highest 
title in Russia is not an admiral, he 
is not an army man, he is a farmer, 
the president of the Lenin Academy 
of Agriculture. He is 38 years old. 
What did he do for Russia? He had 
the soil analyzed in every section of 
Russia. Throughout the tremendous 
co-operative farming fields in Rus- 
sia, where as many as 400 tractors 
do the work on one farm, the Rus- 
sians know that in some cases they 
are going to seed all of the area with 


By Carroll K. Michener 


rice because rice grows wild in that 
particular soil. . 

“Russia does farming on a grand 
scale. How do the Russians seed 
their land? They seed by airplane. 
How can the farmers in America 
compete with a country which seeds 
by airplane, 241 acres a minute? The 
seeding done by the Russians is so 
well regulated that they can seed 
just as deeply as our farmers can 
when they seed by machine. The 
Russians take the hulls off the seed 
before it is planted. The seed is 
placed in a pellet, and a_ small 
amount of fertilizer is placed in the 
pellet with it.” 


@ A Russian scientist “received the 
highest honor or rank because by 
crossing and recrossing various strains 
of wheat he finally obtained a kind 
of wheat which grows like hay, which 
does not have to be reseeded each 
year, which grows as timothy grows 
in Wisconsin, which grows as the 
prairie hay and buffalo grass grow 
on the plains of North Dakota. The 
Russians have gone as far as the 
Arctic circle in working with wheat. 
They have gone into fields covered 
with three or four feet of snow, and 
they have put ashes on the snow; 
and, by means of utilization of the 
heat of the sun’s rays, the snow is 
melted, and they have seeded those 
fields to wheat, sometimes when the 
temperature was 40° below zero. 
They have wheat which is frost- 
proof; they have wheat which is rust- 
proof. 

“At one time when the commis- 
sioners of agriculture met in Wash- 
ington, at the Raleigh Hotel, I went 
among them, and I said casually, 
‘How many kinds of wheat have we 
in the United States of America?’ 
Some guessed that there were 50. 
The highest guess was 300. But in 
one room in Russia they have 30,000 
kinds of wheat. 

“When we wish to consider the 
marketing of wheat we have to go 
only to an expert in the Department 
of Agriculture in Washington; we 
have only to listen to what he will 
tell us. Today on the average Amer- 
ican farm in the Northwest the 
threshing is done into a grain tank. 
That is one handling of the wheat. 
Then the grain is taken to the gran- 
ary; that is the second handling. 
From the granary it is taken to the 
elevator; that is the third handling. 
From the elevator it is taken to the 
freight cars; that is the fourth han- 
dling. In the freight cars it is taken 
to Duluth; that is the fifth handling. 
At Duluth it is taken to the terminal; 
that is the sixth handling. At the 
terminal it is loaded onto the ship, 
and that is the seventh handling. 
But in Russia, on the great Russian 
farms, not a human hand touches 
the grain. 

“Mr. President, we hear much said 
about big business in America, but let 
me point out that the Russians have 
big rubber-tired vehicles which hold 
thousands of bushels of grain. They 
take them out to the fields, fill them 
with wheat, haul them to an airport, 
where the wheat is placed in cargo 








planes, and flown to Norway or to 
other countries. The American farm- 
er is asked to compete with such 
a system.” 
Mighty men, these Russians! 
ee ®@ 


John Broderick, one-time member 
of the editorial staff of this journal, 
was in town the other day. He is 
now with Doremus & Co., in New 
York City, after several years with 
the Wall Street Journal. He was 
sort of homesick for his old home 
town, and wrote down some fatter- 
ing impressions for the use of a local 
columnist. Among the things that 
got him were “the still uniquely im- 
pressive bulk of the big flour mills 


lining the river, bunched grandly 
against the Minnesota sky . . the 
unchanged cool interior of The 
Northwestern Miller.” 

ee @ 
ACHIEVEMENT “A.”—If you have 


not seen an “A” or an “E” Award 
ceremony you ought to. It was a 
long, hot walk down to the milling 
district platform on the .-river front 
where the General Mills award was 
celebrated the other day but it was 
worth it. These things embody the 
spirit of total war. They are an 
essential part of the distinctive color 
and character of the great national 
enterprise of defense. To the pub- 
lic, perhaps, the awards have lost 
news value, but their importance to 
the men and companies who receive 
them shows no diminishment. They 
are occasions for thoughtful measure- 
ment of achievements and reassess- 
ment of purposes that cannot fail 
to appeal even to the most casual 
participant or beholder. 

The significance of the Achieve- 
ment ‘A’? Award, which is bestowed 
on food processing plants whose pro- 
duction records merit high honors, 
is highlighted by this appropriate 
endorsement of Franklin Roosevelt: 
“Food is a decisive weapon of war. 
Victory depends as much on our abil- 
ity to produce food as on our ability 
to manufacture guns, planes and 
ships. Our army of farmers and proc- 
essors is fighting an important bat- 
tle on the food front.” 

The flag’s verdant green symbolizes 
agriculture. The center design, con- 
sisting of a bountiful head of wheat 
and a gear, signifies full production. 
The true-blue “A” is emblematic 
of outstanding achievement. The 
white star denotes an exceptional 
record for the current year. Each 
succeeding year an additional star is 
added for production that equals or 
surpasses the previous year. 

Instinctively we are all wearers 
of badges. Those who scoff at them 
mutter mostly to themselves. 

ee @ 

As a result of allied attacks on 
the sea lanes to japan, the rice of 
Thailand (now largely occupied by 
allied forces) and Indochina will not 
be available to the Japanese. How- 
ever, Leo T. Crowley, foreign eco- 
nomic administrator, cautions us 
against too much optimism on this 
account. He says this will increase 
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the difficulties of the present short 
food supply in Japan but will not 
seriously interfere with the Nip- 
ponese war effort and will not result 
in starvation in the so-called inner 
zone, which comprises Japan prop- 
er, Korea, Manchuria and some parts 
of North China. But a lot of Jap 
obis and samurai sword belts will 
be cinched up tighter, that’s sure. 
ee @ ®@ 

: Now things can be as they 
were with respect to the little house- 
hold flour millSk—EVERY MAN HIS 
OWN MILLER. Secretary Wick- 
ard asks for more money with which 
to speed up Rural Electrification 
Administration financing, and one of 
the great socio-politico-economico 
ideologies of that outfit, prewar, was 
to put all kinds of electrical gadgets 
on the farm. The sample line of 
flour and feed mills, which was 
hauled around the country in a dem- 
onstration train, complete with ora- 
tors, has been growing rusty, but 
now can be polished up and pushed 
again, for doubtless REA will have 
plenty of machinery priority in the 
reconversion era. . . . Remember 
Senator Shipstead’s LITTLE MILL 
in his Washington apartment? He’s 
quite proud of it, and of the bread 
his wife makes from  it—whole 
wheat, of course. It’s a plant of the 
REA household type, and makes the 
senator entirely en rapport with his 
Minnesota constituency, which in- 
cludes a number of flour millers, 
though they are of course profes- 
sional, not dilletante. 

ee 8@ 

Flour millers are not people, if 
certain interesting deductions are to 
be made from the logic or itllogic, 
as the case may be, of PM, the 
jaundiced New York tabloid, which 
Says, in reporting the recent munici- 
pal election in Minneapolis, that 
“the people of Minneapolis have 
won a resounding victory” in defeat- 
ing Mayor Kline, “candidate of the 
flour milling, railroad and real estate 
interests.” 
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ALMA SWENSON RESIGNS 
FROM WHEAT FLOUR POST 


Miss Alma Swenson, home econo- 
mist, for the last five years Middle 
West representative of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, has resigned to be- 
come supervisor of the bakery divi- 
sion of the food service department 
of Stix, Baer & Fuller, one of the 








leading department stores in St. 
Louis, Mo. 
In her capacity as Wheat Flour 


Institute representative for 12 mid- 
dle western states, Miss Swenson 
gave food demonstrations for col- 
leges, universities and home maker 
groups, and carried on contact work 
with many home economists and 
leaders in the educational field. 

Her activities included co-opera- 


tion with restaurant associations. 
Since initiation of the bread and 
flour enrichment program, Miss 


Swenson has lent support and en- 
couragement to enrichment in sev- 
eral of the middle western states in 
which the legislation was proposed. 


PE Ae RBH or 





CORRECTION 


Due to an error in telegraphic 
transmission of the information to 
The Northwestern Miller, it was re- 
ported that the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., had sold 9,400,000 
Ibs of rye flour to the War Food Ad- 
ministration at $3.353, f.o.b. mill. The 
price should have read $3.535. 
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Imagine You 


WEARING AN 
ASPHALT RAINCOAT! 


@ Probably you 
look terrible. But 


one thing is sure AN 

—you’d stay dry! W\ ‘ 
For asphalt keeps 
out moisture. And 
that’s why we use. 
asphalt to help 

keep Diamonds 
Crystal Salt dry, 
and prevent cak- 


iT 








N 






> 
Salt usually, -\¢ 
cakes in excessive Rw : 
humidity, because ty 
moisture con-“ 
denses on salt par- 
ticles, forming a thin layer of brine. 
Then, in dry weather, the brine evapo- 
rates and the crystals knit together. 
Our research laboratory has found a 
number of ways to help prevent salt 
caking. Removal of moisture-attract- 
ng impurities, such as calcium chlor- 


l 

ide, helps. So does complete removal 
of fines by careful screening. Most im- 
portant is to provide salt with a mois- 


ture- and vapor-resistant package. 





Take our Flour Salt bag, for example, 
It is composed of three 50-lb. and two 
25-lb. sheets of kraft, laminated to- 
gether with 40 Ibs. of asphalt per 
ream. That’s a lot of asphalt, and it 
costs us more money—but our mois- 
ture-vapor transmission tests show this 
bag is worth the extra cost. The bag 
is even sewn with waxed thread to seal 
the holes made by the sewing-machine 
needle. That’s real protection—one 
reason we have been able to eiiminate 
caking as a major problem! 





Want Free Information On Salt? Write Us! 
If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service. He will 
be happy to help! Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-13, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


‘process SALT 








| EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 
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Food for Europe 





(Continued from page 80.) 
shipping from the United States 
enough raw cotton to feed the small 
cotton textile industry of Greece for 
approximately six months. The out- 
put will stay in Greece, which is 
about as short of clothing and shoes 
as it is of food—and the shortage 
of food can be demonstrated most 
quickly by the fact that the diet dur- 
ing March did not average 1,600 cal- 
ories per person in Greece. That is 
about 50% of the calory intake of 
the average American in 1944. 

As rapidly as normal trade—trade 
other than relief goods—is restored, 
UNRRA assistance can be reduced; 
but normal trade does not restore 
itself without appropriate credit or 
other foreign exchange arrangements. 
These simply are not in sight for 
some months to come in the case of 
any of the countries now being assist- 
ed by UNRRA which are the coun- 
tries poorest by far in foreign ex- 
change resources. 

Assistance to China 

At a later stage comes assistance 
for China, which has fought a ruth- 
less aggressor for a very long time 
and which has suffered painfully. 
She will need help promptly and on 
a substantial basis as her vast terri- 
tory is liberated, district by district. 
In dealing with her problem one ad- 
vantage appears which does not seem 
to exist in connection with Europe 
in relief. 

Military food surpluses so far as 
Europe is concerned are a myth. 
The needs of the military during de- 
ployment, the needs of their prison- 
ers of war and of areas under mili- 
tary occupation, will continue’ to 
make the military requirements large 
in Europe for some time to come. 
Instead of yielding up food supplies 
which can be used in a substantial 
degree to alleviate European distress, 
military stockpiles will go for mili- 
tary needs. There will be some equip- 
ment—we hope there will be a good- 
ly number of trucks—but actual prog- 
ress to date in the release of sur- 
pluses has been inconsiderable even 
in these categories. The needs for 
vast armies to carry on the struggle 
in the South Pacific and the Far 
East are such that military demands 
show no signs of any rapid cutback, 
despite the many optimistic forecasts 
that seemed to radiate in the late 
summer and early fall of 1944. Pipe 
dreams they proved to be in the case 
of food—pipe dreams which lured 
many to the belief that V-E Day, 
which they then saw just ahead, 
would magically change the needs 
for food even though history provid- 
ed no evidence for such a dangerous 
conclusion. 

In the case of China, however, with 
Japan crushed, substantial demobili- 
zation of armies should become pos- 
sible and some _ surpluses become 
available. Even so, however, such 
army surpluses of food are not likely 
to be great. Far more important 
from a food standpoint for China is 
the prospect that liberation will open 
the way toward the utilization of 
productive areas of the Far East, 
itself—particularly in rice, oilseeds 
and, we hope, sugar, where the Jap- 
anese occupied areas of the world 
normally account for well over 90% 
of the world rice supply. Gradually 
these rice producing areas will be 
liberated and some stocks for the 
succor of China, as well as for other 
Far Eastern areas so greatly depend- 
ent upon this food, should become 
available, with equitable distribution 
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BOND POSTER—Raymond K. Stritzinger, president of the Continental 
Baking Co., is shown with the war bond poster produced by Continental 


in connection with the Seventh War Loan Drive. 
message and striking layout attracted a great deal of attention. 


The poster’s gripping 
During 


the period of the drive, over 6,000 copies were placed on Continental de- 


livery trucks. 


co-operation with this greatest bond drive. 


Mr. Stritzinger has more than one reason for his active 


He has a son serving in the 


Marines and a son-in-law with Gen. Patton’s Third Army. 





of this supply a pressing need for 
at least two years after Chinese lib- 
eration. 

Emphasize Staples 


In the case of both Europe and 
China, UNRRA will emphasize plain, 
staple foods. These, not highly proc- 
essed foods, will dominate the pic- 


ture. But children especially, and 
adults too, cannot live on _ bread 
alone. I met a man in Greece who 


claimed that he and his family lived 
on raisins for two years, with the 
exception of some vegetables during 
the summertime. It was, as one can 
well imagine, not a very happy ex- 
perience. 

I also met many people there who 
had been forced to live on bread 
alone for many months at a time. 
Many Europeans, eastern Europeans 
particularly, have always consumed 
very large quantities of bread, but it 
produces a problem of malnutrition if 
this diet cannot be supplemented by 
other more concentrated foods which 
yield a better balance to the diet 
as a whole. 

The solo bread diet is a challenge 
to man’s powers of ingestion—you 
can’t take in enough in three meals 
a day to meet bodily needs, even 
when one is relatively inactive physi- 
cally. I found it a common sight in 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Albania and Italy 
for working people—truck drivers, 
streetcar operators, chambermaids 
as well as adults and children in the 
stores, to reach into their pockets 
and pull out a chunk of bread. They 
would take a large bite and go on 
chewing. These in-between meals 
are necessary because the solo bread 
eaters require many extra eating pe- 
riods to get necessary nourishment 
even when physical activity is mod- 
erate. Meat, milk products and fats 
were very scarce. Any casual exam- 
ination of a normal diet in this coun- 
try will show how importantly they 
figure in the calory make-up of our 
diets. 

The principal supplying countries 
are finding it difficult to provide 
either the supplies or the shipping 
necessary to carry out the program 
which appears essential to provide a 
decent level of assistance to the lib- 
erated countries. In the face of evi- 
dence that the people of supplying 
countries have a realistic apprecia- 
tion of the facts and a desire to help 
generously, their governments ap- 


pear to doubt whether further sacri- 
fices_ will 


be accepted. We have 


found increasing doubt and _ hesita- 
tion on the part of the officials re- 
sponsible for allocating and procur- 
ing for UNRRA the foods the peo- 
ples of the liberated areas definitely 
need. 

For example, UNRRA could not 
obtain from the United States any 
cheese, dried eggs or margarine, and 
obtained only small quantities against 
its request for sugar, canned fish, dry 
skim and condensed milk for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1945. UNRRA’s re- 
quest for about 4,000 tons of canned 
pork from the United States for the 
second quarter of 1945 is expected to 
result in procurement of only 175 
tons for this period. The request 
for over 31,000 tons of lard from 
the United States to fill UNRRA’s 
requirements for the first half of 
1945 resulted in procurement of only 
6,000 tons in this period. 

Where we asked for 12,500 tons of 
evaporated milk for the third quarter 
of 1945 for the small children of 
areas being assisted by UNRRA, in- 
dications are that we will be allo- 
cated not more than 5,670 tons; out 
of 14,000 tons of condensed milk 
which we requested for the same 
period, the allocation appears to be 
1,134 tons. Out of 45,000 tons of 
refined sugar requested from the 
world supply, as in the case of evap- 
orated and condensed milk, indica- 
tions are that for the third quarter 
of 1945 we will get only the 20,000 
tons we have bought in Cuba. And 
it has been indicated to us that we 
will get even less in the fourth quar- 
ter. 

Perhaps it will require a consider- 
able time for the very complex ma- 
chinery of allocation and _ procure- 
ment to adjust to the demands re- 
sulting from liberation, but time runs 
out rapidly when the problem is as 
urgent and dangerous as the prob- 
lem of shortages this coming winter. 

I have drawn a picture of what 
the situation will be this coming win- 
ter unless we get some of the protec- 
tive foods, such as some milk for the 
small children, nursing mothers and 
invalids, substantial quantities of 
fats and some small quantities of 
meats and other animal proteins. 
But these will not do the job alone 
because inland transport is needed 
first to utilize the production in 
Europe, and secondly, to move the 
imported foods inland. Some addi- 
tional trucks will be required to 
make up for destruction to the rail- 
roads. There are hundreds of thou- 
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sands of trucks in the European area 
now. A small fraction of that num- 
ber released by the military forces 
can practically solve that problem 
for the winter. 

Unless the inland transport and 
food problems are attacked resolute- 
ly, suffering will be intense; and the 
effects on the people, physically and 
psychologically, will be severe, with 
results that will take much from the 
contribution to the peace which the 
great military victory promised to 
make possible. 

The most difficult problem appears 
to be to convert the good will, de- 
sire and realistic appreciation of mil- 
lions of people, anxious to help the 
peoples of liberated areas, into ef- 
fective expression—the kind of ex- 
pression that delivers the goods. 

Editor’s Note.—This exposition of 
the European food picture was made 
by Mr. Hendrickson in a recent 
speech before the Food Forum in 
Chicago. 
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WFA FOOD SALES IN MAY 
FAR BELOW APRIL TOTAL 


Washington, D. C.—War Food Ad- 
ministration sales of government 
owned food during May totaled $485,- 





141, a decrease of $751,462 from 
April, the Department of Agricul- 


ture reported recently. 

Total WFA_ sales of turnover 
stocks, price support items and sur- 
plus war property since May 1, 1944, 
have reached $35,459,816. WEA pur- 
chases in May were $183,210,316. 


Approximately 32% of the May 
sales or $154,773 came from grain 
and cereal products. Most of this 


amount came from the sale of 2,217,- 
500 lbs of dry beans, with smaller 
amounts of canned dry beans and 
shelled corn making up the balance. 
April sales of these commodities 
were $292,379. 


ee 
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NATIONAL WHEAT, RYE 
GOALS HIKED FOR 1946 


WEA Asks for 67,000,000 to 70,000,000 
Acres of Wheat and 2,800,000 
Acres of Rye 


Washington, D. C.—A national 
wheat goal of 67,000,000 to 70,000,000 
acres planted for harvest in 1946 has 
been announced by the War Food 
Administration. This provides for 
continued full production in line with 
the 1945 prospective acreage of 68.- 
600,000. 

The goal is based on estimated re- 
quirements during 1946-47 for food, 
industrial and other nonfood uses, ex- 
port and reserves. 

Although a record wheat crop of 
1,085,000,000 bus is indicated for this 
year, the carry-over July 1, 1946, is 
not expected to be excessive because 
of heavy requirements for wheat dur- 
ing the months ahead, particularly 
for relief feeding. Estimated require- 
ments for wheat may be somewhat 
smaller by the time the 1946 wheat 
crop moves to market, but are ex- 
pected to equal production at average 
yields from an acreage as large as 
this year’s, the WFA says. 

The national goal for rye to be har- 
vested for grain in 1946 is recom- 
mended at 2,800,000 acres. This com- 
pares with an indicated harvest of 
2,200,000 acres in 1945. This goal 
represents an increase over last year. 
Farmers are asked to plant as much 
acreage to rye to be harvested for 
grain as is consistent with needs for 
other crops. 

Suggested state goals, within the 
general framework of the national 
goals, are being submitted to states. 
After consideration of suggested 
goals, state goals will be determined 
on the basis of needs and crop bal- 
ance as influenced by local conditions, 
the WFA adds. 


Textile Mills Slow to Make Forward 
Sales Following Price Rise Order 


New York, N. Y.—Textile bag man- 
ufacturers’ expectations of the re- 
lease by cotton mills of more goods 
following issuance of SO-114 by the 
Office of Price Administration were 
not realized. Mills continued to hold 


off, making few offerings of print 
cloths only for near-by delivery. 
Forward contracts were not being 


accepted generally, such as those for 
the third quarter in which the bag 
industry now is most interested. 

The OPA added Amendment No. 1 
to SO-114, which provides that osna- 
burgs also are to come under the ad- 
justable pricing provisions of the or- 
der. Mills continued to withhold 
offerings except in meager lots. The 
textile manufacturers contend that 
the conditional 4% price rise author- 
ized by SO-114 is too indefinite un- 
der present changing conditions. It 
might be months, it was argued, be- 
fore the relief provided for was avail- 
able to the mills and much could 
happen in that time to change the 
need for such an order. Wage in- 
creases that have been authorized by 
the War Labor Board must have 
been granted cotton mill workers be- 
fore the manufacturer can apply the 
4% increase. 

In the burlap market the chief de- 
velopment of the week was in the 
offerings of the Calcutta sand bags 
and sheets from these bags, a trans- 
action that has been hanging fire for 


weeks past. Approximately 30,000,- 
000 sand bags originally were sup- 
posed to be covered in that offering 
from India. This last week importers 
began to show interest in the sheets 
but little in the bags. Conditions of 
sale also interfered with a_ free 
movement of the sheets and bags, as 
Calcutta was reported insisting on a 
policy of payment whether shipped 
or unshipped. With shipping con- 
ditions uncertain from India prospec- 
tive buyers did not take too kindly 
to such terms. Some who were real- 
ly interested advanced the plan that 
a dead line be set on actual ship- 
ments by August 15, and if not 
shipped then, transactions were to be 
called off. 

The burlap market here otherwise 
was largely a routine affair, with the 
bag makers drawing on Central Bur- 
lap Office for supplies under their 
third quarter certificates from the 
War Production Board. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.39, as 
compared with 8.00 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 
in 17.16, as compared with 17.02 a 


y 


year ago. 
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OFFICIAL CHANGES IN 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY 


—~<p_— 


s. R. Harrell Named President—I. E. 
Woodard Becomes Board 
Chairman 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Samuel R. Har- 
rell has been elected president of 
the Aeme-Evans Co., Isaac E. Wood- 
ard chairman of the board, and 
Edgar H. Evans honorary chairman 
of the corporation. 

Woodard became vice _ presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
firm in 1909, at the time of the con- 
solidation of the Acme Milling Co. 
and George T. Evans & Sons, and 
president of the company in 1933. 
He will continue his duties as gen- 
eral manager. He is a member of 
the board of directors of the Millers 
National Federation, treasurer and 
director of the Citizens Gas Co., a 
trustee of Earlham College and the 
Earlham Foundation, and of the In- 


1 
Vir. 





dianapolis Redevelopment Commis- 
sion 

\Mr. Harrell joined the company in 
the fall of 1926 and has served in 


the sales, grain and executive divi- 
sions of the company. He was elected 
president and assistant general 


vic 
sales manager in 1927, became assist- 
ant to the president in 1932, and has 
been executive vice president since 
1942. He served as president of the 
Indiana Millers Association from 1937 
to June, 1945. A director of the 


Wainwright Trust Co., Noblesville, 


Ind., he is a graduate of the Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, and a trustee of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. He received 
an LL.B. degree from Yale Law 
School and practiced law _ before 
joining the Acme-Evans firm. He is 


on the visiting committee of Harvard 
University, and is chairman of the 
National Foundation for Education 
in American Citizenship. 


Mr. Evans last year celebrated 50 


years of active leadership of the 
company. He served as its president 
from 1909 until 1933 and as chair- 


man of its board since that date. 
He was a founder and president of 
the Millers National Federation. Mr. 
Evans is a director of the Indiana 
National Bank, the Union Trust Co., 


and a trustee of Wabash College and 
Long Junior College for Women. 


William H. Bowman was re-elected 
vice president and general sales man- 


ager of the company and its divi- 
sions. Mr. Bowman joined the com- 
pany in July, 1941, when it pur- 


chased the trade-marks and good will 


of Lawrenceburg Roller Mills, of 
Which he was vice president and 
director of sales. Previously, he was 


general sales manager of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co. and district sales 
manager of the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Kansas City. 

The Acme-Evans Co. will mark 
its 124th anniversary this year. 
The present company represents the 
oldest continuous business in Indian- 
apolis, having been founded by Isaac 
Wilson, a Revolutionary War soldier, 
In 1821, 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIVE BAKERIES SHUT DOWN 
BY DECATUR, ILL., STRIKE 


; Decatur, Ill.— Bread became an 
item of major scarcity in Decatur 
following the strike of workers at 
five bakeries in the city and the vol- 
untary closing of a sixth. Bread 
Was being shipped in from about 40 
outside bakeries but the volume was 
limited, 

The strike started June 16 when 
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Samuel R. Harrell 


members of the bakers’ union voted 
82 to 32 to quit work when the War 
Labor Board refused to sanction a 
wage increase agreed upon by bak- 
ers and their employers. The re- 
fusal was based on the contention 
that the wage increase would be a 
violation of the Little Steel formula. 

Employees of the Federal, Van 
Zetti, Purity, Conklin and Taystee 
bakeries stopped work. The Grei- 
der bakery closed in sympathy be- 
cause the owner said he saw no rea- 
son to remain open when the others 
were closed. 

Shelves were emptied of bread as 
soon as news of the strike was heard. 
Ready-mixes for muffins, biscuits, 
and cornbreads were rapidly sold out 
by grocery stores. 

Some towns near Decatur were 
affected, as the Decatur bakeries sup- 
ply them. One report said that 200 
towns in central Illinois were with- 
out bread because of the strike. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SOUTHEASTERN REGIONAL 
GROUP SURVEYS MILLING 


Louisville, Ky.—Approximately 50 
southeastern millers were present at 
a regional meeting of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, held at the Brown 
Hotel on June 27, under the chair- 
manship of Frank Yost of Hopkins- 
ville, Ky. Herman Steen, Chicago, 
vice president of the federation, dis- 
cussed chiefly what is going on in 
the association and what is brew- 
ing in Washington. He expressed 
the view that some form of price 
control would continue in effect for 
a year to 18 months after the war. 
He felt that President Truman’s 
choice of Clinton P. Anderson as 
secretary of agriculture was a happy 
one. 

Mr. Steen reported that 32 states 
have adopted uniform package sizes, 
with Alabama about to become the 
thirty-third. As to enrichment the 
count in a few months has jumped 
from 6 to 18 states, and it appears 
that there will be a number of oth- 
ers, in view of the fact that dry milk 
interests, which at first felt that the 
enrichment program would hurt sales 
of their products, have decided they 
were in error, and the bakery and 
other industries strongly favor en- 
richment. 

Although there has been a steady 
reduction in consumption of family 
flour during the war, amounting to 
around 28 to 30%, this has leveled 
off, Mr. Steen said, and the reduc- 
tion has about stopped now. There 





I. E. 


Woodard 


has been some change-over of even 
sizable mills from soft winter to bak- 
ery flour milling. 

William Clark, assistant to Mr. 
Steen in the Chicago office, spoke on 
government flour buying and the 
shifting emphasis to purchases for 
European relief. 

Miss See Rice of the Wheat Flour 
Institute told of the work of that 
organization, and in particular of 
field work to promote the use of fam- 
ily flour. She indicated that as a 
result of enrichment the institute’s 
field staff is being more _ heartily 
welcomed in schools and colleges, and 
among home economists and nutri- 
tionists. 

Shortening was a topic of the aft- 
ernoon session, which was addressed 
by Washington representatives of the 
Office of Price Administration. 

A committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of S. T. Chase of Valier & 


Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, 
chairman; D. H. Engelhard of Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky; Frank Yost of Hopkinsville 
(Ky.) Milling Co; Clyde B. Nichols 
of the Happyvale Flour Mill, Griffin, 
Ga., and Allen R. Cornelius, Nash- 
ville, for the purpose of following 


through with the discussion and 





Colorful Ceremony 
* * 

Kansas Flour Mills Company Given 

WFA “A” Award in 

Held at Plant 


Kansas City, Mo.—A large crowd 
attended the Achievement “A” Award 
ceremony at the Kansas Flour Mills 
Company, July 3. The 30-minute 
program, with Frank A. Theis pre- 
siding, was held at the mill begin- 
ning at 5 p.m. Capt. Charles R. 
Smith, in charge of the quartermas- 
ter market center, Kansas City, pre- 
sented the award, which was accepted 
by E. P. Mitchell, president of the 
company. The pin citation and the 
token presentation of “A” pins were 
made by Donald E. Smith, War Food 
Administration, Chicago, and the ac- 
ceptance was given by Clyde Benja- 
min. Token pins were received by 
Clyde Benjamin, Tony East, Ira 
Conn, Charles Amos and Newton W. 
Wildman. The Jarchow-Schroeder 
Post No. 61, American Legion, fur- 
nished the color guard for the cere- 
mony, and music was provided by 
the North Kansas City High School 
band. The invocation was delivered 
by the Reverend Wayne Rosecrans. 


Program 


Edgar A. Evans 


working with officials to alleviate the 
shortening situation. The Self-Rising 
Flour Institute met following the 
millers’ session but took no action 
in view of the appointment of this 
committee. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW BUSINESS ADDRESS 
St. Louis, Mo.—The Roland Flour 
Co. is moving its office to 3517 
Gratiot Street, St. Louis. The new 
location will permit increased facili- 
ties for the business, officials of the 

firm explained. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRENCH FLOUR SUPPLIES 
MAY REACH PREWAR LEVEL 


Washington, D. C.—With the nor- 
mal flour extraction rate in France 
of some 72% increased to the present 
85%, per capita flour supplies may 
soon approximate the prewar aver- 











age, according to a report by the 
office of foreign agricultural rela- 


tions. French home-grown food sup- 
plies (excluding wine) during the 
calendar year 1945 are expected to 
provide approximately 2,100 calories 
per person per day, or about three 
quarters of the prewar average daily 
intake. Preliminary estimates indi- 
cate that without imports in 1945, 
consumers would have per capita, in 
comparison with prewar quantities, 
only 36% as much fats and oils; 43% 
as much sugar; 55% as much fluid 
milk; 71% as much meat and fish, 
and 84% as much food grains. Be- 
fore the war, France was practically 
self-sufficient in food grains and pro- 
duced seven eighths of its sugar re- 
quirements. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROBERT M. PEASE ELECTED 
TO COLORADO M. & E. POST 


Denver, Coio.—Robert M. Pease 
was elected vice president in charge 
of production of the Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co. at a meeting of 
that organization’s board of directors 
held June 29. 

Mr. Pease joined the company as 
manager of its Springfield, Mo., mill 
in July, 1943, and was moved to the 
general office in Denver as operations 
manager in April, 1944. Before join- 
ing the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Mr. Pease was vice president of 
the Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

At the same meeting of the board, 
George H. Work was elected man- 
ager of labor relations and assistant 
production manager. Mr. Work has 
been with the company for 34 years. 
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Robert E. Sullivan 


ON WLB APPEALS COMMITTEE—Kenneth J. Hanau, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, N. J., and Robert E. Sullivan, 
secretary and general counsel of the New England Bakers Association, have 
been confirmed as members of the appeals committee of the National War 
Labor Board. Both men have had long experience in labor matters and are 
well qualified for this important position, which will require about one week 


out of every month in Washington. 


They will represent all industry on the 


appeals committee, and are to be commended for accepting the responsibility 
of government posts at personal sacrifice in a spirit of public service. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science was recently conferred upon 
Col. Rohland A. Isker, director of the 
quartermaster corps subsistence re- 
search development laboratory, Chi- 
cago, by the University of Maine, 
Orono. The honor, which was an- 
nounced by Brig. Gen. J. E. Barzyn- 
ski, commanding general of the Chi- 
cago Quartermaster Depot, was 
awarded for Col. Isker’s outstanding 
research work in the development 
of army rations for the armed forces. 

e 


J. Bradshaw Mintener, assistant 
secretary and attorney of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., is a member of the ad- 
visory committee on law enforce- 
ment appointed by the new mayor 
of Minneapolis, H. H. Humphrey. 

e 

Robert H. Montgomery, vice presi- 
dent and manager, Goodlander Mills 
Co., Fort Scott, Kansas, spent a few 
days visiting the trade in Chicago 
last week. 

e 


Fred N. Burrall, general sales su- 
pervisor, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, was a Caller last 
week at the Chicago office of The 
Northwestern Miller. He was re- 
turning to the mill from an eastern 
business trip. 


Mr. and Mrs. David G. Page of 
Topeka have returned home after 
spending several weeks in Tucson. 
Their children are now located in 
various parts of the country. Lt. 
Tom Page, a graduate glider pilot and 
an instructor at Lubbock, Texas, has 
been transferred to Sedalia Army 
Air Field, where he lives with his 
wife, the former Barbara Kester. 
David Page, Jr., a graduate of Kan- 
sas State College in milling engineer- 
ing, is with the engineering depart- 
ment of Boeing Aircraft at Wichita, 
where he lives with his wife, the 


former Janet Ferguson, and two 
children. Martha K. Page graduated 
from Smith College last year and has 
a position as an economist in the 
Quartermaster General’s office in 
Washington, D. C. 

& 


Arthur Luxem, who recently was 
named general manager of H. Piper 


Co., Chicago wholesale bakery, has 
been elected a director and secretary 
of the company. 

& 


X. C. Smith, of Swift & Co.’s bak- 
ery staff, is spending the summer on 
a farm at Goshen, Ind. Mr. Smith 
suffered a stroke late last year, but 
he has made much progress in recent 
months. 


® 
James A. Kier, manager of the Na- 
tional mill of the National Biscuit 
Co., Toledo, left June 28 on a trip 


to Kansas City. The mill has been 
down for two weeks to give all em- 
ployees a vacation. The plant of the 
Mennel Milling Co., Fostoria, Ohio, 
will be down this week for its annual 
clean-up and vacations. 

s 


Harry Conlon, president and treas- 
urer of Cobb’s Sunlite Bakery, Green 
Bay, Wis., has been elected a direc- 
tor of the local association of com- 
merce for a three-year term, repre- 
senting the wholesale division of the 
group. Ray Decker, Green Bay Food 
Co., was named to a three-year term 
on the board, representing the manu- 
facturing division. 


ce 
Paul T. Jackson, Oklahoma City, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Millers 


Association, is happy over the arrival 
from Europe of his son, Lt. Paul T. 
Jackson, who was shot down by the 
Germans last winter over enemy ter- 
ritory in northern Italy. When the 
young lieutenant parachuted to the 





ground, he was seized and befriended 
by Italians, who for months kept 
him hidden from the enemy. Wear- 
ing Italian civilian clothing, young 
Jackson was cared for in Italian 
homes, but was unable to communi- 
cate with his parents or with his 
air unit. For months the only mes- 
sage received by the family was the 
war department’s “missing in ac- 
tion.” After a 60-day furlough, Lt. 
Jackson will be reassigned to duty. 
e 

Rodgers, Philadelphia 
has returned to his 
absence caused by 


James J. 
flour broker, 
office after an 
illness. 

tod 

George E. McGough, Montgomery, 
Ala., southern sales representative 
for the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, spent a few days 
at the mill. He is not too optimistic 
over prospects for family trade un- 
less there is an easing of the shorten- 
ing and sugar pinch. 

co 

Cc. C. Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, made a business trip to Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Kelly accompanied him. 

2 

Flour buyers still do not believe 
in the current market but are afraid, 
for several reasons, to hold off long- 
er, reports Fred N. Burrall, general 
sales supervisor for the William Kel- 
ly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. 
Mr. Burrall spent most of June call- 
ing on connections from Chicago to 
New York. 

2 

The task of expediting the move- 
ment of grain to European areas has 
been assigned by the army to How- 
ard I. McMillan, president of the Os- 
borne-McMillan Co., Minneapolis. Un- 
til recently Mr. McMillan was a 
lieutenant colonel in the army’s serv- 
ice of supply. However, he will serve 
in a civilian capacity in dispatching 
relief cargoes to Europe. 

@ 


William H. Byrne, who has 
assistant weighmaster for the Chica- 
go Board of Trade for the past 20 
years, resigned his position, effective 
July 1. Mr. Byrne has no immediate 
plans, and intends to take life easy 
for the future after 48 years of con- 
tinuous service with the weighing de- 
partment. 


been 


chief chemist for 
King Midas Flour Mills, is in St. 
Barnabas Hospital, Minneapolis, re- 
cuperating from an operation he un- 
derwent June 30. This is the second 
abdominal operation for Mr. Lums- 
den within the past four months, 
both of which were to remove her- 
nias. 


Fred Lumsden, 


John A. Repetti, New York man- 
ager, King Midas Flour Mills, Emil 
Fink, president and treasurer, Fink 
Baking Corp., and William D. Bleier 
had a very successful catch of weak- 
fish off Fire Island Inlet recently. 
The weaks were running in good 
numbers, and some of them weighed 
6% to 7 lbs. 


P. J. McKenny, president of the 
Globe Mills division of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Los Angeles, has been a 
visitor at Minneapolis headquarters 
this past week. 
ev 

Kamil Eddie, president of the Su- 
perior Feed Mills, Oklahoma City, 
and Mrs. Eddie were honored at a 
surprise dinner and reception given 
by B. D. Eddie, his brother, who is 





vice president of the Superior mills. 
The occasion was the silver wedding 
anniversary of the Kamil Eddies, and 
sharing with them in congratulations 
was their son, Sgt. Kamil Eddie, Jr., 
just returned from imprisonment in a 
German camp after his plane was 
shot down several months ago. 


8 
Glenn Harmon of General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, has been elected 
vice president of the Twin City Per- 
sonnel] Managers’ Association. 
® 
Visitors to Cleveland included K. I. 
Burns, president of the Globe Milling 


Co., Watertown, Wis., and C. A. 
Mackenroth, vice president of the 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago. 
e 
Clarence N. Recker, recently roe- 
leased from navy service, is now a 


salesman for King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, in the territory of W. H. 


Stokes, Jr., Pittsburgh represent 
tive. 
* 

Rush O. Harris, Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co. executive, was _ in- 
stalled as president of the Denver 
Lions Club last week. 

* 
W. J. Grover, Jr., food products 


sales director, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, St. Louis, was in the cen- 
tral last week calling on 1 
trade. 


states 


# 

Philip W. Pillsbury, president, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., and A. E. Mallon, 
vice president and treasurer, Pills- 
bury Mills, Ine., have accepted con- 
tinuation of their memberships 
United States Chamber of Commerc 
committees. Mr. Pillsbury is a mem- 
ber of the labor relations and agri- 
cultural committees and Mr. Mallor 
is a member of the foreign commerce 
department committee. 


DEATHS 


Ernest W. Dittes, a former super- 
intendent in the country elevator di- 
vision of Cargill, Inc., died June 28 
at his daughter’s home in St. Paul. 
A pioneer in the grain business in 
Minnesota, Mr. Dittes was formerly 
connected with the Randall, Gee & 
Mitchell Co., and later was manager 
at Minneapolis for the W. C. Mitchell 











Co. He was 76 years old. 
F. C. Renner, 44, general sales 


manager of the organic chemicals 
division of Monsanto Chemical Co., 
died June 26 of heart disease in a lo- 
cal hospital. He was born in Ger- 
many and came to the United States 
with his parents as a boy. He had 
been with the firm since 1924, in his 
present position since 1943. 


William S. Dillon, a member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, died June 
18 at the age of 72. He was 
owner of W. S. Dillon & Co. and 
had been a member of the Board 
of Trade since 1899. He is survived 
by his wife and three daughters. 


sole 


August Schanbacher, 81, who op- 
erated a bakery at 3066 North 10th 
Street, Philadelphia, died June 25 alt 
his summer cottage at Wildwood, N 
J. Surviving are his widow, a son 
and two daughters. 

Charles A. Godfrey, 75, retired vice 
president and general manager of the 
Beaver Valley Milling Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, died June 29. 
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WITH THE ARMED 


SERVICES 
OO GI I Gn 


One of the busiest men in Paris is 
Charles Bolles Rogers, treasurer, Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis, 
who directs all club activities for the 
American Red Cross in the European 





theater. ‘The end of the war didn’t 
ease up on demands made on the 
Red Cross,” said Mr. Bolles. “In- 
stead, we have the biggest job of the 
war on our hands right now. These 
enormous camps’ through’ which 


American boys pass are a challenge 
to us. We’re doing our best to meet 
* 

'. P. Heffelfinger, vice president 

the Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
Minneapolis, but now a lieutenant 
commander in the navy, has been 
made executive officer of the Hono- 
lulu naval air station. He has served 
; maintenance and construction offi- 
cer of St. Mary’s pre-flight school in 
California, and as officer in charge 
of the flight preparatory school at 
Mount Vernon, Iowa. He has been 
in Honolulu since September. 

* 

Martin E. Ismert, a radio op- 
on a B-29, was mentioned in 
the Kansas City Times of June 18 

a member of the last crew that 
flew over burning Kago Shima. The 
sergeant is son of Martin Ismert, 
formerly of Ismert-Hincke Milling 


Sgt. 


erator 


Co., and grandson of Theodore Is- 
mert, one of the founders of that 
company. 

* 


“It was like seeing some one from 
home,” Pfe. Wesley Dryden of Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, wrote to P. H. Baum 
of the William Kelly Milling Co., also 
of that city, after Pfe. Dryden was 
present when a trainload of flour was 





WELL 
ber of the baking industry, Col. Har- 


DECORATED is this mem- 
old D. LeMar, secretary-treasurer of 
the P. F, Petersen Baking Co., Oma- 
ha, who holds the decoration of the 
Commander of the Order of Ouissam 
Alueite, presented him by the Sultan 
of Morocco for work in relations be- 
tween the military and the native 
governments, and the Commander of 
the Order of the Crown of Italy, for 
Similar work there. He also wears 
the Brevet Aviataire Militaire of the 
French air force from the last war. 
Col. LeMar served 23 months in 
World War I and 30 months in this 
war in North Africa, Italy and Ger- 
many. He recently visited Omaha 
on his first leave at home since re- 
entering the Army in March, 1942. 


being unloaded at Salzburg, Austria, 
and noticed that one third of the flour 
shipment bore the familiar Kelly 
label. 

* 


Ens. Bernard Evers, Jr., Navy air 
corps, left Nashville last week for 
Norfolk, Va., for reassignment. He 
had been visiting his parents, F. 
Bernard Evers, president of the 
American Bread Co., Nashville, and 
Mrs. Evers, for three weeks after a 
tour of duty in the Pacific theater. 


* 


Sgt. Rollin Case, associated with 
the Fish Oven and Equipment Co. 
before his entry into the army, is 
spending a furlough with his wife 
and child in Beloit, Wis., after 37 
months of duty in the Southwest 


Pacific war theater. 
* 
Pfe. Jack Williamson, son of J. D. 
Williamson, president of the Du- 


quesne Baking Co., Pittsburgh, is 
home on a furlough after three years 
of service in England with the 8th 
Army air force. 

* 


Ezzell Dobson, Army air forces, is 
visiting his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Matt H. Dobson, Jr., of the Dobson- 
Hicks Grain & Seed Co., Nashville. 
He is stationed at Laredo, Texas. 
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WORK STARTS ON MISSOURI 

SOYBEAN PLANT, ELEVATOR 

Kansas City, Mo.—Excavation has 
started for the construction of a soy- 
bean plant and elevator in Mexico, 
Mo., for the Missouri Farmers Asso- 
ciation, with priorities having been 
granted by the WPB. The soybean 
plant will crush about 500,000 bus an- 
nually, and storage will hold about 
275,000 bus. The plant, which will 
be built by a local construction com- 
pany, replaces the mill owned by 
the MFA, but never placed in opera- 
tion, which burned more than a year 
ago. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ESTATE VALUED AT $47,895 
St. Louis, Mo.—Charles Budde, 55, 
a flour salesman who died May 5, 
left an estate worth $47,895, accord- 
ing to an inventory filed in probate 
court, June 21. The major part of 
his wealth was in real estate, valued 
at $33,500. His widow, Mrs. Ellene 
Budde, was named administratrix. 
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United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending June 23, 1945, and June 24, 1944, 
as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000's 
omitted): 

Canadian 


7American—- 7 in bond-—, 


June June June June 
23 2 23 24 
1945 1944 1945 ers 
Wheat 69,626 88,120 14,954 11, 
2: ein 11,541 10,840 Lee 
CPNGN: Vek seees 10,330 7,897 1,816 749 
EVO ecsecsese 6,704 20,851 163 2,300 
es 14,88 7 2 





Soybeans 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets June 23 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none (2,442,000) bus; corn 
353,000 (723,000); soybeans, none (103,000). 





Food Handling 








(Continued from page 11.) 
the blame on a lesser official under 
his jurisdiction.” 

The Atchison, Kansas, cave, which 
was extravagantly billed as the an- 
swer to our food shortage warehouse 
problem, is revealed as a flopperoo 
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of the first magnitude, representing 
a financial loss of approximately 
$2,000,000 for rent and equipment. 
The subcommittee recommends that 
the government liquidate this opera- 
tion and attemtp to recover some 
of the funds put down in this hole. 
It also points out that when the 
cave was first chosen the National 
Association of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses reported that it could have 
handled 12,500 carloads of cooler 
commodities, and that at the present 
time it has handling space in excess 
of 31,000 carloads. Labor short- 
ages have been the warehouse bot- 
tleneck and, although repeatedly re- 
ported to the WFA, no relief has 
been forthcoming. 

While it is believed here that much 
of the scandalous material report- 
ed by the subcommittee is accurate 
and warrants a sweeping reorganiza- 
tion of operating procedures at the 
WFA procurement and distribution 
division, the committee itself ap- 
pears guilty of some cheap practice 
in citing the sensational disappear- 
ance or loss of 400 carloads of eggs 
which have been carried on WFA 
books as “in transit.” That this 
may represent a real loss or a book- 
keeping error is debatable the com- 
mittee report admits. 

In conclusion the report says that 
Marvin Jones’ pride in the fact that 
all food commitments by the WFA 
to lend-lease and others were met 
is thoroughly justified, but there is 
no logical reason why more accu- 
rate records could not have been 
kept and even greater efficiency in 
meeting commitments obtained. 
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BOWLES REPLIES TO PLEA 
OF FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS 


New York, N. Y.—The National 
Association of Flour Distributors re- 
cently wired Chester Bowles, admin- 
istrator of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, pointing out the neces- 
sity of bakers being allotted the max- 
imum possible amount of ingredients 
to be used with flour so that this 
product may be widely distributed 
to consumers. 

In reply to the association, Mr. 
Bowles explained the reasons fol- 
lowed by the OPA in further restrict- 
ing the supplies of sugar and short- 
ening to the baking industry as fol- 
lows: 

“Very careful consideration was 
given to the matter of reducing sugar 
and shortening allotments to the 
baking industry before that reduction 
was made for the third quarter. The 
allotment to bakers has been set at 
a higher level than the allotment for 
the bulk of the industrial users, in 
order that the maximum possible 
quantity of food products produced 
from the relatively abundant grain 
supply may be made available for 
consumption. 

‘It is recognized that a reduction 
in allotments will, in many instances, 
cause reduced production and more 
restricted operation, which may 
result in hardship in many Cases. 
However, with the amount of sugar 
which can be made available to 
civilian users of all types, it was not 
possible to supply larger rations for 
the baking industry.” 
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GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The board of 
directors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1 
per share on General Mills common 
stock payable Aug. 1, 1945, to stock- 
holders of record July 10, 1945. This 
is the sixty-eighth consecutive divi- 
dend on General Mills common stock. 














PAST PRESIDENT’S AWARD 
GIVEN TO BETTY SULLIVAN 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The past pres- 
ident’s award of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists was pre- 
sented to Dr. Betty Sullivan at a 
meeting of the Northwest Section of 
the association here on the evening 
of June 29. 

Dr. Sullivan, chief chemist for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., served as 
national president during the 1943-44 
year of the organization. Dr. C. H. 
Bailey, director of the Minnesota Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station and 
dean of the college of agriculture, 
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University of Minnesota, presented 
the illuminated plaque, shown in the 
accompanying picture, to Dr. Sulli- 
van. W. H. Rainey, chief chemist, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., pre- 
sented a brief biographical sketch of 
Dr. Sullivan before Dr. Bailey made 
the award presentation. 

Following the presentation, Dr. 
Bailey discussed a postwar agricul- 
tural policy for this country. He 
cited the report issued by a commit- 
tee of the Association of Land Grant 
Colleges and pointed out that any 
form of a plan which would exercise 
production controls would not be de- 
sirable. Some plan, he said, must be 
made for disposition of agricultural 
surpluses, however, if production 
were to be uncontrolled. 
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Spring Wheat Crop 
Two Weeks Late, 
But Still Favorable 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Occident 
Elevator Division of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. reported as fol- 
lows on crop conditions in its ter- 
ritory: 

Our reports for the past week, 
with but few reservations, were opti- 
mistic, although they are quite unani- 
mous in stating that the spring 
wheat crop is fully two weeks late, 
as compared with the last several 
years. 

Early sown barley is heading out; 
early sown flax is in bloom, and a 
week of warm weather would start 
the earliest wheat shooting ahead. 

The weather the past week was 
showery, these showers being gen- 
eral over our territory. Tempera- 
tures were on the cool side, getting 
down to 40 a few nights, with =the 
average high well below ~70. 








Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 

June June June June 
9 16 23 30 
Five mills ... 45,345 40,071 30,468 *35,524 
*Four mills. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 
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Quotations June 30: 
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Kansas City: Exceptionally heavy flour 
selling developed quickly late last week, 
as buyers sought to cover before the June 
subsidy expired. Most millers and buy- 
ers anticipated a lower July subsidy, and 
were taking advantage of the June figure. 
Sales reached 268% of capacity, compared 
with 34% the previous week and 210% a 
year ago when the same situation pre- 
vailed. 

All classes of buyers were in the mar- 
ket. The large buyers were booking all 
week, getting somewhat of a start on the 
smaller trade. Soft wheat buyers began 
buying later in the period and by July 1 
it seemed that virtually everyone had some- 
thing on the books, most of them 120 days’ 
requirements. 

Clears are firm with feed manufactur- 
ers taking big supplies off the market. 
Running time still is good. Family busi- 
ness has improved. 


sstablished brands of 


‘ 
$4.15@4.35 





, bakers short pat- 
35, standard patent $3.204@ 
grade 154 3.2 first clears 



























@3, second clear and low grade $2.55 

@ 2.80. 

Ten mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 5 fair, 4 quiet, none slow and 3 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales were brisk 
last week and averaged 180% of capacity. 
This compares with 110% the previous 
week and 214% a year ago. The family 
trade took 68% of the bookin and bakers 
32%. Operations averaged compare 
with 79% a week ago and o a year ago 
Prices closed unchanged. Quotations, sac 
delivered Oklahoma rate points June 30: 
hard wheat short patent flour $4@ 4.50; 
soft wheat short patent $4@4.50, standard 
patent $3.60@4, bakers short patent $3.67, 
bakers standard $ 

Omaha; Comfortable probably is the word 
to describe activity on the Omaha flour 


ere is plenty of business to 









keep mills busy on production, but not too 
much pressing from _ buyers. Current buy- 
ing seems to be the general policy. Some 
are booking ahead, but no crowding of this 
practice is evident. 

Quotations June 30: family short patent 
$3.95, standard patents $3.65, bakers short 
patents $3.41 high protein clears 31, 
fancy clears ».88, low grade clears 

Wichita: With the subsidy question set- 
tled, sales of flour picked up in Wichita 
last week with mills selling from 75 to 
250%. The largest sales were on bakers’ 
orders with some family flour sales. Mills 
operated from 85 to 100%, with directions 
exceeding capacity to fill orders. 

Hutchinson: Fearful of a reduced sub- 
sidy,. flour buyers came into the market 
in greater numbers last week. Inquiry 
was fairly brisk, but many bakers had 
their ideas trimmed to a point below a 
working basis. Despite this, volume _ in- 
creased, with several round lot bookings 
helping to boost sales to well above 200% 
of capacity. The army took as much as 
was offered. Mills were unable to keep 
up with shipping directions. 

Salina: The demand for flour this week 
is good. Shipping directions are satis- 
factory. 

Texas: Large bookings of family flour 
were made last week with some _ mills 
reporting the biggest sales in their his- 
tory. Demand for bakers flour was also 
good and the government placed orders 
for the next 60 days’ needs. Altogether, 
sales were probably 150% of capacity. Mills 
continue to operate at maximum capacity 
and are running behind on filling orders. 
Prices June 30: family flour, extra high 
patent $3.90@4.15, high patent $3.65@3.90, 
standard bakers, ceiling 37@ 3.60, first 
clears, enriched $3.25@3.35, sacked, de- 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: As they had _ anticipated, 
last week proved to be a busy one for 
spring wheat millers. Almost every class 
of buyer was in the market large and 
small family flour buyers, the al- 
cohol the War Food Admin- 
istration army. The latter took 
everything had to. offer, and 
asked for 
Bakers 
that 
following 


bakers, 
grits trade, 
and the 
the mills 
more. 
were free 
would held 
the expected sharp 
the July subsidy on wheat There is still 
some inquiry, but prices are tight against 
the ceiling and mills are not anxious to 
sell. Most of them are believed to have 
enough business on their books to insure 
a steady run for at least 120 days. 

Clears are strong in price and 
increasingly searce. Shipping 
have fallen off a little, due 
fact that many bakers 
shops for one to two weeks, 
the shortage in sugar and 

Compilations to date of last 
show that spring wheat mills 
approximately 280% of their capacity, 
pared with 58% a earlier, and 
a year ago. 

Quotations 
family flour, 
ten bakery 3.5 
ent $3.44; first patent § 

4 faney clear 
3.10, second el 
wheat 54. 
mills, including 
reported last 
while 

and 
directions is 


on the theory 
firmly by mills, 
reduction in 


buyers, 


prices be 


becoming 
directions 
possibly to the 
closing their 
because of 
shortening. 


are 


week's 
sold 

com- 

300% 


sales 
week 


established brands 
1.46, high glu- 

bakery short pat- 
.44, standard patent 
2443.34, first clear 
70@ 2.90, whole 


July 2: 
enriched 
flours 3.5 


$4.304 











$3a 


304 





Duluth: Liberal 
week by all the 
the smaller ones 
shipping demand. 
noted, but 


Interior 
sales were 
larger companies 
reported local 
Some falling off in 
still there are enough on hand to insure 
a steady run for some time to come. No 
lessening whatever is apparent in demand 
for millfeed. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


good 














Chicago: A further improvement in the 
demand for flour was noted last week. 
More buyers were in the market and, al 
though average orders were not large, 
ranging chiefly from one to five cars, a 
few round lots were also booked. In the 
aggregate, this was one of the best weeks 
in flour business for some time. Shipping 
directions were again fairly free. Another 
slight improvement was reported in family 
flour. Buying was not heavy but a fair 
number of sales were made Deliveries 
were also good. Quotations June 30: spring 
top patent $3.50 @ 3.57, standard patent 
$3.40@ 3.47, first clear 10@3.44, second 
clear $2, family $ hard winter 
short patent $3. a o patent $3.32 
“3.47, first clear 8@ 3.09: soft winter 
short patent $3.45@4.3 standard patent 
$3.264 4.06, first clear »@ 3.16. 











St. Louis: A decided improvement’ in 
flour sales was reported by mills last week. 
Some good sized orders for the govern- 
ment were placed on_ the books The 
bakery trade showed more interest in hook- 
ings. High protein clears are in good 
demand at higher prices, while offerings 
are light. Jobbers report an increase in 
new bookings for nearby shipment, but 
deferred selling is rather light. There is 
no disposition to press sales, Demand for 
family flour is small. No change is evi- 
dent in the shortage of sugar or shortening. 

Central states mills say new business is 
good. Demand is greatly improved from 
the bakery trade. Prices are holding firm 
at 5@ 10 under the ceiling New crop 
hard wheat flour is being discounted an 
additional 10@15c and soft wheat flour 
about 2k 

Quotations June 30 soft winter wheat 
patent $3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight 

1, family short patent $4.29, straight 
and 95% $4.29, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard 
wheat bakers patent 3.44, family patent 

74@ 3.83, straight and 95% $3.44 3.49, 

clear $2.85@3.38; spring wheat patent, 


and 95% $3.44. 
The 
time 


straight 
has 
and 


prevailed 
other buy 


Toledo: 
for 


impression 
that bakers 





some 


have been 
and flour 

of the 
appears 
flour 
expected 

would be 
Of course, 


playing for a break 

prices subsequent to 
new crop. Neverthe- 
to have been some ac- 
sales last week, as it 
that the July sub- 
less than it has 
nothing is known 
definitely as to the quality the new soft 
wheat crop, but the outlook in Ohio is for 
between 50,000,000 and 55,000,000 bus and 
22,000,000 to 25,000,000 in Michigan. Cut- 
ting, which usually starts about July 1 
in the Toledo area, may be somewhat 
delayed. 

Cleveland: The 
is the surprise of the 
sible to supply or 
reasonable length of time. In 
mills are late in shipping 
facilities are inadequate to 
sonably prompt deliveries. 

Jobbers are covering their 
demand from large bakers has been 
than satisfactory Numerous contracts 
been made and ‘business generally is 
good. 

Next month may be a different story. 
+ of the small bakers of northeastern 
Ohio will be from one to two weeks, 
the shortage of sugar, shortening and 
eggs makes it impossible for them to sup- 
ply their regular trade. no relief 
in sight for July, August September. 
Mills are very anxious to flour 
for the next 120 days at under 
selling price. 

Quotations June 29: sprit 
standard patent 3.80, first 
043.50; hard winte short patent 
t patent $3.50 @ 3.60, first 
winter short patent 


$3.60@ 3.80, first clear 
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EASTERN STATES 
flour early 
with buyers 
subsidy, interest improved 
the last few days and 
asses of buyers placed a fairly large 
Shipping directions 
production remains at a 
down 5« 
unchanged 
spring first 
patent $3.70, first 
short patent $3.80, 

soft 


$3.10 


last week 
expecting 0 
ma- 
most 
vol- 
con- 


Sales of 
but 


Buffalo: 
were light, 





of orders. 
and 
Clears 
other prices 
June 30, 
standard 
hard winter 
$3.70, first 


patent $3.75, first 


tinue good 
high level. 
week, but 
Quotations 
patent $3.80 
clear $3.45 
95% patent 
winter short 
New York: 
nels last week 
ume of sales 
vated by the strong 
reduction in the 
felt that in 


were sack last 
remained 


cottons 


clear $3.35, 
clear 
Activity in all flour chan 
brought a substantial vol- 
suyvers not only moti- 
possibility. of a material 
July subsidy rate, but 
spite of the large wheat 
crop, mills may have their output serious 
ly threatened by the large Army purchases, 
which may exceed capacity. Stocks in 
bakers’ hands are not large and be- 
ing replenished by both spring and Kan- 
commitments and, although curtailment 


were 


also 


are 

















of and shortening allotments threat 
ens the life of the sweet goods business, 
sales of soft winters are made in_ satis 
factory amounts Spring high glutens are 
holding firm at ceilings Clears from that 
area are advancing, since they have never 
heretofore reached their ceiling Some 
mills with very limited offerings price 
them practically in line with standard 
patents. They are also firm in the South- 
west and the cheaper ones which have been 
on the market have disappeared Most 
mills are unwilling to make any price con- 
‘ ions in view of all of the factors con 
tributing to the general situation al 
though in one or two instances” special 
offers are made. 

Quotations June 30: spring high glutens 
$3.95, standard patents $3.65@3.70, clears 
$3.50@ 3.65 southwestern short patents 

413.80 patents $3.60 @ 3.70, 





standard 


soft 





winter straig 
erop 


ars $3.304@ 
nnsyivania $ 


, Pacific 





604 





coast 


Boston: Buyers displ 


est in flour, according to most mill agents, 
influenced by the expectation of the reduc 
tion in the July subsidy rate Some were 
still skeptical, however, believing that new 
crop movements will depress prices and 
provide an opportunity later to get in at 
more attractive levels. While sales were 
numerous, there were few round lot com- 
mitments, and fill-in lots were the usual 
order, Spring patents were in greater favor 
than other types. Most buyers are coy 
ered from 90 to 120 days, but mill agents 
are somewhat concerned over failure of 
the trade to carry larger inventories in 


view of theatened shipping difficulties in 
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the months ahead. Shipping instructions, 
meanwhile, hold a steady pace. Mill quota- 
tions are firm and there are few cases of 
price shading to get business. Quotations 
June 30: spring high gluten $3.92@3.97, 

patent $3.82@3.87, standard patent 

3.77, first clear $3.42@3.48; south- 
western hort patent $3.82@3.87, standard 
patent 2a@3. ; Texas short patent $3.82 
a@3.87, standard patent $3.72@3.77 soft 


2 


straights $3.65@ 





Fi 


75@ 3.90, 
@ 3.65. 

Philadelphia: Little 
evident in the price 
ment that the subsidy bill had been signe 
had little effect, the mills had be 
proceeding in anticipation of such action 
and offering freely for shipment up to 12 
days. While there are occasional reports 
of price concessions, these are the excep 
tion rather than the rule. Most mills are 
holding hard wheat types at the ceiling 
There was a_ better inquiry last week 
chiefly for small lots, since it was be 
lieved in quarters that a_ substan 
tial reduction would take place in the 
July subsidy. Buyers were watching the 
situation The the 
subsidy is expected to squeez 
on spring wheats, har 
vested much later 
Quotations June 
patent $3. 
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3.75, clears $ 
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flour market 
week, after an 
three days. jakers 
feared the July subsidy 
and higher flour prices result. Kansa 
sold at 8@14c¢ under ceilings. Sprin; 
sold at 5@10c under. C 
Cake flour were a 
last week. Family flour 
and scattered, but inquiry 
good, Flour were booked 
days and in 120 days’ 
Shipping directions brisk, but 
are not speedy last week. 
age of both manpower is 
again after a better 
schedules. 
Quotations 
short 
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$4.35@4 inter 
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Nashville: 
report that 
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down for 
sold they « 
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about at 
ments to 


brokers and blender 
fairly good. I 
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have all the = flo 
for the time bein 
Local brokers re 


close 


Six car 
shipmen 
the bette 
the hands of bu 
old contracts at 
Outbound — shij 
the merchants and whole 
salers in the south and southeast rans 
from slow in some sections to exceptior 
ally good in others. The larger buyers ar 
still waiting for new crop developmer 
and the smaller buyers are usual picl 
ing up flour here and there. Local baker 
are fairly well covered for some _ time 
One of the larger bakers bought a _ fe 
sizable lots for 60 to 90-day shipmen 
Sales of all bakery products are exce} 
tionally good The sugar situation is mal 
it it difficult for bakers to produce the 
reg line of cakes, and un-iced cake 
and cakes, made with molasses at 
syrups, about the best the bakers ci 
syrups are being used in hon 
fruits, it s feared that tl 
will be and Flo. 
unchanged. 

June 3 
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one to 





lour stocks in 
very low and 
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do. Since 
canning ol 
syrup supply 
prices are 
Quotations 
flour $4.59; 
41% ash $3.92; 
11% or more 
patent family 
ent $4.85@5; 
$4.15@ 4.45. 


less less 


soft wheat 
cake flour, not ov: 
soft wheat cake  flou 
ash $3.69; soft wheat sho 
flour $5@5.10; standard pa 
straight $4.60@ 4.85; cle 





PACIFIC COAST 

Portland: Flour mills 
their old bookings, with 
tions very New bookings are limite 
to the trade for the most pa 
The government came into the market ear 
in the week with a request for 10,000,0 


are grinding 
shipping instru 
good. 
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7 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 lbs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimor Philadelphia Cleveland tNashvi 
Spring first patent .......... 3.50@ 57 «6$....-@ 3.44 §....@.... $....@ 3.44 $....@ 3.80 Tt$ PBS Ge ccvGeres $3.784 $3.80@ 3.90 ee 
Spring standard patent soos @ 8.30 SS eU GS OS ; -@ 3.44 a “a 3.70@ 3. a 
Breese BrBt CIOAP wc ccc cccees 3.00@ 3.10 a a a a @ 
Hard winter short patent eBvees a an a a a it 
Hard winter 95% patent . Pere a 3.444 a a a 1.504 a 
Hard winter first clear ...... a a 2.85@ “a a ( @. 
Soft winter short patent..... o@uee er, Fare coneeey @ a rome: 4.59 
Soft winter straight ........ ~ ee See eNa ses oe a a 4.60@ 4.8 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) ey eee Trt. sek Ter eee a a. @. 
Soft winter first clear ...... -@.... coe QDeees 3.32@ @ a. 4.15@ 4.45 
Rye four, white .......% @ 4.47 eee Pena si. 5 a a it a 
mere eee, GEEK occe recor . @ 3.89 re ree 66 See a oe ai a 
Semolina, No. 1 rere eT T eT sone @ 3.62 er, eee cose ee @ --@ @ @a 
Seattle S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
Wee DOE 2... Bere se Deces FooreQeess BON wiccsees Geccetorve ee ere Spring top patent{]..$....@ 5.05 $....@ 5.20 Spring exports§ ....... $10.75 
Soft winter straight coeMscee sev eQ@eoces | ET ee oe eer. ere Spring second patent{ ....@ 4.40 ....@ 4.50 Ontario winter straightt 5.50 ee 
PE: weedoccices seesGPeess cossQPucee Spring first clearf.... ....@ wae ere 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f,o,b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-Ilb cottons. 
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not 
way 


shipment, but 
30. The only 
was to shove aside 
bookings. The ma- 
solid and were hesitant 
to make further commitments, especially 
for. July shipment. The asked 
r export straights, enriched, deliv- 


flour for July 
September 
could offer 
their other 
jority are booked 


Ibs of 
later than 
the mills 
some of 


government 
for 








ry at Pacific Northwest ports. 
Quotations June 30, f.o.b. mill, 

ms: all Montana $3.60, high gluten .60 
uestem bakers $3.33, bluestem topping 
30, cake $3.80, pastry $3.08, pie .08, 
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CANADIAN MARKETS 





roronto-Montreal:; A normal 
ir is being sold in the domestic market 
th buyers’ promptly covered. In 
end of the business it was the 
the West Indies which were 
Trinidad, Jamaica and Ber- 
ida placed new orders during the week. 
nadian mills are very busy and are find- 
the demand for flour’ insatiable, A 
it deal more business could booked 
he capacity to produce it avail 
No September as yet 
n accepted from Ministry 
Food. Domestic prices do not change 
i ceiling levels and the export price 
temporarily stabilized. Quotations 
30: top patents $5.05 bbl, seconds 
bakers .30, in 98's cotton, mixed 
track, Toronto-Montreal freights, add 
extra where cartage is performed; for 
wrt government regulation flour $10.75 
280 Ibs, f.a.s. winter ports, July-Au- 
seaboard. 
ifferings of winter wheat 
e supplies of wheat for 
Biscuit manufacturers 
sssible to get enough 


amount of 


needs 
export 
rkets of 
t active. 
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British 


business 


the 
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flour are light 

grinding are 
are finding it 
flour for their 





ds Export business is at a _ standstill. 
es are at ceiling levels. Quotations 
30: Ontario winters straight $5.50 
in secondhand cottons, Montreal 
hts for export $6 bbl, in cotton 








of ) 
ttle or no winter wheat is coming out 
farms and deliveries are not expected 
nprove until the new crop is ready 
market. The growing grain has re- 
ded to improved weather and an ay 
yield is expected, The price is the 
Quotations June 30: $1.26 bu, Mon- 
freights, which is equivalent to $1.12 


14 bu, f.o.b. shipping according 


reights. 


points, 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 


last week totaled the equivalent of 
than 200,000 bus of wheat, practical- 
1 of which was destined for the British 
Indies. Domestic trade continues 
and all mills are working to capacity. 
ies are moving freely. Quotations 
30: top patent springs for delivery 
n Fort William and the British 
mbia boundary, $5.20 cottons; second 
nts $4.50; second patents to bakers 
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the meantime flour 
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hing quota. 
es hold firm at 
tions as of June 
n cotton 98's on a < h car 
i for first patents, for 
and $4.90 for vitamin B. Only 
i supplies of pastry flour are on hand 
ind moving to the trade at $7.50, 


inged, 


day or so 

sugar 
feeling 
the 


they 


and 
wheat 
basis 
bakers 


levels 
hard 


ceiling 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: far in 
They 
quan- 

during 
still 

ques- 
have to 


Demand continues 
of what mills have to offer. 
they could sell almost unlimited 
for shipment at any time 
ext 12 months, at ceiling, and 
itisfy their customers. It is a 
f spreading out what they 
Among many buyers possible. 
il flour bookings last week enabled 
to sell a little more deferred ship- 
than they have been willing to 
ecently, but, when they do this, buy- 
Invariably ask why they cannot get 

Anything in the way of wheat 
is wanted, evidently regardless of 


as as 


feed 


Ss’ ceilings, Supply situation is ex- 
ed to remain tight. Ceiling: $37.75. 
Oklahoma City: Brisk sales and limited 
pplies characterize the millfeed market. 
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There is no change in prices. Quotations, 








burlaps, carloads for southern deliveries: 
bran, mill run and shorts $1.95; for north- 
ern deliveries: bran, mill run and_ shorts 
$1.90. 

Omaha: As it has for weeks on end, de- 
mand for millfeed continues strong, with 
the supply ranging fair to good. Quota- 
tions: $36.50 ton. 

Wichita: Discouraged feed buyers con- 
tinue to order millfeed, with small hope 
of having the full order filled. Prospects 
of a reduced corn crop and the present 
shortage in corn are reflected in higher 
demand for feed. Quotations are at full 
Kansas City and Wichita ceilings. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed wants seem to ex- 
pand with each week and mills can con- 
tract at ceiling prices for any amount for 
shipment at their own convenience in the 
next 12 months. Quotations are at the 
ceiling of $36.50@37.50, Kansas City basis. 

Salina: Demand is’ exceptionally good 


with prices steady and supplies inadequate. 
Ceiling prices continue for bran and shorts. 

Fort Worth: The situation remains as 
tight as ever. No shorts are obtainable, 
and the supply of bran is very limited. 
Prices are unchanged, Quotations: ceiling, 
carlots, wheat bran and grey shorts $42.20, 
sacked, delivered TCP, in mixed cars $1 


ton higher. 


Toledo; Millfeed is in urgent demand 








at ceiling levels, $42.37 bulk, f.o.b. Toledo, 
with demand still considerably in excess 
of supplies. Many mills are making truck 
shipments to keep their production moving 
on account of the scarcity of cars. 
Cleveland: It is impossible to satisfy the 
demand for feed, which is coming in from 
several sources. Quotations spring bran, 
hard winter bran, standard middlings, flour 
middlings and red dog, all $42.99 ton. 
Buffalo; Demand for millfeeds is as per- 
sistent as ever, and supplies are far from 
sufficient to satisfy the needs of the trade. 
Production continues at near record levels, 
but not enough to provide the  require- 
ments of buyers. The trend is firm. Quo- 
tations: all varieties $41.55, straight car- 


lots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 
Boston: Supplies 


while demand is 


continue unusually 


scarce, unabated, Buyers 


are willing to book far in advance to 
cover long term needs, but only limited 
commitments can be made Mill output 
goes toward orders already on hand, or to 
direct sales, close by Heavy poultry and 
stock needs further aggravate the tight sit- 
uation. Spring bran, midds., mixed feed 
and red dog $45.67@46.17 ton. 

Philadelphia: Demand last week readily 
absorbed the limited offerings at full ceil- 
ings. Standard bran, pure spring, hard 
winter, soft winter, std. midds., flour and 
red dog, all $44.84@45.34 ton 

Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeeds is as 
persistent and widespread as during the 
previous week and offerings still are ex- 
tremely light. Ceiling levels continue for 
all kinds of millfeeds, with standard mid- 
dlings, bran and red dog at $44.85. No 
corn is available. 

Nashville: The demand for bran and 
shorts continues heavy, despite fairly good 
pasture, Offerings are light and the supply 
is limited. Quotations continue at the ceil- 
ings, both bran and shorts being quoted 
$43.30@ 44.30 ton, f.o.b. Nashville. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds 


$36.50 ton. 
Millfeed 


week 


tight during 
demand continuing 
Mills are booked 

red bran and 
$36.30, 


continued 
with 


Ogden: 
the past 
to exceed the supply 
into August. Quotations 
millrun, blended, white and 
carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden 
$38, ceiling California 
lots, f.0.b. Francisco, 
prices up ceiling. 


midds, 
Denver prices, 
$42.08, car- 
Angeles 


prices 


San with Los 


$1, 
Toronto-Montreal: 
shorts now and for the first time 
in many months mills are able fully to 
cover their customers’ requirements. On 
the other hand demand for middlings can 
only be partly filled. They are much want- 
for mixing purposes Restrictions keep 
exports of millfeed at about 5% of pro 
duction and the remainder is avail 
able to domestic Prices are at the 
Quotations bran $29, shorts $30, 
3 ton, net cash terms, bags in 
mixed or straight cars, Montreal 


basis 


Supplies of bran and 


are easlel 


ed 


made 
users, 
ceiling. 
midds. 
cluded, 
freight 





Winnipeg: Demand remains keen, with 
practically all of the western supplies go- 
ing to eastern Canada. Supplies are far 
short of requirements, and all of the run 
from western mills is easily absorbed 
Stocks appear to be moving freely. 
in the three prairie provinces are unimpor- 
tant. Quotations: Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta’ bran 
.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex-coun- 
warehouses $3 extra. 


Sales 





elevators and 


try 
Vancouver: 
continue to be 


western mills 
somewhat although 
not plentiful. Domestic demand is showing 
a normal summer easing, but still is heavy 
compared with previous years, due to ex- 


Supplies from 
easier, 





tensive use of millfeed in mashes for poul- 
try. Dealers are unable to maintain any 
stocks on their floors and are rationing all 
sales to customers Prices are firm at ceil- 
ing levels, cash car quotations: bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 


at principal primary points for the week 
ended June 30, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
646 
905 


109 
28 





Minneapolis.. 114 228 14 17 
Duluth 22 17 154 247 
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Qur Laboratory 





1S your protection 





We operate our research and 
laboratory service for both the 


millers and flour users we serve. 


It is a constant source of informa- 
tion for them, to make it even more 
certain they agree on standards and 


result 





That makes it easier for us to 
carry on our function of providing 
the proper flour from the best mills 


for a selected clientele. 





OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 








HEROKEE 


made only from 
selected hard 


spring wheat 





CAPITAL Fiour MILLS, 


For the baker who cares 


SHORT PATENT 
BAKER’S PATENT 
STRAIGHT GRADE 


..... exceptional flours 


MILLS: ST. PAUL 


Ine. 








GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 
ent. 


“Diamond D” trol from Montana Spring 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 





A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Milled under Laboratory Con- 


heat. 
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WANT ADS 














7 


¥ 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


v 





HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 

















v 





BROKER WANTED 


Brokerage connection open with spring 


v 


D—SECOND MILLER FOR) 1,200- 
Good working conditions 
Address 7390, The North- 

Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANT 
bbl Kansas mill. 
and good pay. 
western Miller, 
































Standard Milling Company, 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 





WANTED—TWO SECOND MILLERS FOR 














500-bbl mill in interior Kansas. Perma- 
nent work for right men. Address 7397, 
The Northwestern Miller, 614 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

WANTED — ASSISTANT SUPERINTEND- 
ent for grain elevator, preferably 35 to 
45 years of age. Excellent chance for 
advancement. Good pay. Mt. Clare Ele- 
vator Co., Inc., 308 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 

ICEBOX COOKIE BAKER — FOR OUR 
Middle West icebox cookie plant, we 
want an experienced icebox cookie baker 
or superintendent, or both, to take full 
charge. This will be a permanent posi- 
tion and offers an excellent opportunity 
to experienced men in this special line. 
Please write frankly and fully about your 
expefierice and in “Strictest confidence, if 
you wish it that way. Give age, phone 
number, etc. Address 7339, The Ameri- 
can Baker, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





,ANTED — BAKERY PRODUCTION 


superintendent. by a well established and 
growing independent wholesale baker lo- 
cated in the Souti Qualifications must 
include experience i production of bread, 
rolls, buns, fresh akes, etc; operation 
of modern equipment. Opening also for 
chief engineer with experience in all 


ration equip- 
excellent 





bakery equipment and refrig 


ment. Our postwar plans offer 

opportunity to right men who ean fill 
these openings. In answering give com- 
plete information on experience, age, earn- 


ings, etc. Address 7 
Baker, Minneapolis 2, 


395, The 


Minn. 


American 





WANTED—COMPTROLLER. THIS IS AN 
excellent opportunity for a competent 


experienced man familiar with all phases 
of flour mill accounting and cost con- 
trol. The man we want should come 
well recommended and must have a 
background of accurate handling of gov- 
ernment regulations, as well as a com- 
plete knowledge of supervising the han- 
dling of profit and loss and financial 


capacity 
500 tons 
plants 


We operate a daily 
wheat flour and 
Our office and 

a large terminal mar- 

exceptional schooling fa- 

cilities are available. If you believe your 
qualifications merit a personal interview, 
give us a complete resume of your age, 
experience, present salary, and all other 
pertinent details regarding yourself. Your 


statements. 

of 6,500 cwt 
commercial feed. 
are located in 
ket city, where 


letter will be kept strictly confidential. 
Address 7380, The Northwestern Miller, 
612 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 


Le) 




















wheat mill now enjoying established sascanaliaiases n — tiga 
business throughout Eastern Ohio and WANTED — SECOND MILLER FOR 500- 
Pennsylvania in Pittsburgh area. Ad- bbl mill, making mostly family flour, 
dress 7385, The Northwestern Miller, Kansas wheat. Address 7332, The North- 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Standard Milling Company desires serv- SITUATIONS WANTED 
ices of Assistant to General Credit ‘ Vv 
Manager. Want man who has credit aes . ‘ P . - 
knowledge of the bakery trade and WHEAT BUYER OR GRAIN DEPART- 
accustomed to responsibility. Salary ment executive. 14 years’ experience in 
to $5,000. Give age, experience and grain, including 10 years buying wheat 
personal business history. Reply to for milling purposes, lotting, storage and 
Asst. Treasurer, Standard Milling Co., making up mill mixes. W ill go any- 
309 W. Jackson Blvyd., Chicago 6, II. where. Address 7374, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

REAL OPPORTUNITY FOR PROVEN ASSISTANT OR DIVISION SALES MAN- 
flour salesmen New York State-Pennsyl- ager, Experienced family and _ bakery 
vania territory. Contact Standard Mill- flour with demonstrated sales ability; 
ing Co., 1442 Marine Trust Building, Buf- well qualified handle southern trade; 
falo 3, New York. wide acquaintance; employed but avail- 

able; prefer southwestern connection; top 

THE STANDARD MILLING COMPANY references, Address 7382, The North- 
has a real opportunity for a topnotch western Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
proven flour salesman. Contact The Kansas City 6, Mo. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE 


Machine 











Model B Triangle Package 


Box Former 


1 Triangle Top Sealer Class 8-625 

1 Edtbauer Duplex Scale 

1 St. Regis Paper 100-Ib Sacker, Model 
100 GF 

1 Fairbanks Morse Hammermill, 3 
Screens 

1 Automatic Scale 

1 Centrifugal Pump 2 Intake, 2” 





Outlet 





1 Open Top Tank 10 ga. 36” dia. x 42 
1 Open Top Tank 10 ga. 48” dia. x 42 
1 Richmond Hex Reel 39” wide x 104” 


long 


2 Eddy Seed Cleaners, Briners complete 

1 Bryant Attrition Mill without casing 
or plates 

1 36” Sturtevant Fan 


Steam Pump, 8” intake, 


Centrifugal 
5” outlet 





WEST 10TH 
KA'NSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 




















3 No. 36 Prinz & Rau Stocking Dust 
Collector, without Stockings 
1 Rebuilt Bean Brush Machine 20” 
long, 18” dia. with Fan 
1 Howes Whizzer, size 377 
1 Carter Duo Aspirator, AT-3-60" Ma- 
chine 
1 Howes Whizzer Junk 
1 Munson Reel without cloth 
1 42” Rope Sheave 
1 Coal Conveyor Chain 
1 Drum with 100’—%” Wire Rope 
1 Carriage for Sewing Machine, cast- 
ing broken 
Several Steel Pulleys, different sizes 
ALLEN V. SMITH, INC. 
Marcellus Falls, N. Y. 
MACHINERY WANTED 
; v 
WANTED — 4x22 N & M SQ. SIFTER, 
clothed, good condition. Address 7381, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


FLOUR 

FORK 
EVERY 
a 


STREET 


RYE PRODUCTS 


that rye flour is entirely too high. 
buyers are buying from warehouse 
Quotations: rye flour, white 











1945 


Car 
stock, 


$4.10 @ 4.30, 










































































dark $3.10@3.30. 
Philadelphia: The market for rye flou 
" ” : . developed an easier tone last week an 
Minneapol s: Aside from the reported prices were shaded about 5c sack. Sup 
sale of 147,00( bags to the War Food Ad- plies are not heavy, but offerings are am 
ministration, out of 200,000 bags wanted, ple for a spotty and cautious demand 
there was no development of importance White patent $4.40@4.55. 
in the rye market last week. Bakers con- 
tinued indifferent, although acknowledging 
that their stocks are about exhausted. 
They apparently cannot reconcile them- 
selves to paying $1 bag, or more, for rye OATMEAL MARKETS 
flour than for wheat flour, and indications 
are that less rye bread is being baked 
today than formerly. The trade, other- 
wise. would have had Bag Ratara thin. Toronto-Montreal: Trade in rolled oat 
Only a few scattering carlots were sold and oatmeal is quiet. No new export: de 
last week. Mills, temporarily, are busy mand is reported. The price is the ceilin 
filling government orders. Grain receipts level. Quotations: rolled oats $3.15 ba 
continue light and premiums firm. Some of 80 Ibs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmea 
new-crop rye was reported sold here for in 98-lb jutes, $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto 
August shipment, at 7c bu premium over or Montreal. 
the September future, which is quoted at Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats an 
about 10c under the July. oatmeal is slow. Supplies are moderate ar 
Flour prices are unchanged. Pure white easily take care of requirements. Quot: 
rye flour $4.37@4.47 ecwt, in cottons, f.o.b. tions: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 
Minneapolis, pure medium $4.27@4.37, pure the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, 
dark $3.74@3.89. These quotations prob- 98-Ib sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 
ably would be shaded a little, but not Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted ¢ 
enough to satisfy bakers. July 2 at $5.60 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20- 
St. Louis: Prices were steady last week. packages $2.65 case, 48-0z packages $2.89 
Sales were slow, but shipping directions 
improved. Pure white flour $4.76, medium 
$4.66, dark $4.26, rye meal $4.51. Bonded Grain in the United States 
Chicago: A_ recession in pr vise resulted Bonded grain in the United States Ju 
in a little buying last week. Sales were 23, 1945, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
not numerous, but total sales showed a 
slight increase. Directions were fair. White Wheat Oats Rye Barl 
patent rye $4.05@4.27, medium $3.95@4.17, Baltimore 2,141 38 
dark $3.06@38.15. Boston 2 -. 4 
Buffalo: Demand is excellent. Supplies ee ae i. ' 
are fair to good. The trend is firm. Quo- Giiacn pay Meg , 211 298 
tations, cottons: white $4.50, medium $4.40, Adie 2 a 11 119 
dark $4. DOMIMER. 6s ss t 
Pittsburgh: Plenty of inquiry is evident Lakes ..... 53 
for rye flour, but sales are light Stocks Milwaukee ae 
in the hands of the trade are believed to New York 591 
be abnormally light, because where in- a) ae 647 
quiry is made, immediate shipment is indi- Philadelphia ... 1,441 
cated. Although a= slight drop in rye - - 
flour prices was noted last week, buyers Totals ..... 2 028 501 14 
still think rye flour prices are far too June 24 1944 740 1,543 
high and are limiting their buying to small 
amounts. Directions are fair, with deliv- : 
eries none too good. Fancy white $4.40@ Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
1.50, medium $4.30@ 4.40. as 
New York: Rye flour sales did not main- Receipts and shipments of millfeed 
tain their proportionate share of the busi- the principal distributing centers for t 
ness and the volume was not heavy. Quo- week ending June 30, in tons, with co 
tations: pure white patents $4.40@ 4.50 pose —~Receipts -~Shipment 
Portland; Pure dark rye $3.82, medium 1945 1944 1945 1 
dark $3.89, Wisconsin pure straight $4.63, Minneapolis 14,670 14, 
Wisconsin white patent $4.89. Kansas Citv . 50 75 2950 5 
Cleveland: Bakers and jobbers are buy- Philadelphia ~ 220 sO emis 
ing for their immediate needs only, feeling Milwaukee a 1,290 H 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Se 
June 26 168% 161% 166% 163% 157% 156% ny 173 
June 27 169% 162% 166% 164% 1t 158 173 
June 28 169 162% 166 1637 5 157 173 
June 29 170% 164 166% 165 a 158 173 
June 30 171% 165 3% 167% 165% 4 158% 173 
July 2 171% 164% 168% 165% 158% 158% 173 
CORN————_ a OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Se 
June 26 A va4 118% 118% ‘ > 66 63% 63% ( 
June 27 118% 118% 66 ( G41 
June 28 118% 118% : ° 66% 64% ( 
June 29 118% 118% 7 64% ( 
June 30 118% 118% 68 66 ( 
July 2 118% 118% 685% 65% 66% 
o —RYE-— ———  _---——- FLAXSEED — BARLI 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Se 
June 26 152% 143% 148% 139% 310 310 
June ¢{ 154 1444 149% 140% 310 310 
June 28 152% 143% 148% 139% 310 310 
June 29 . 153 144 149 139% . 310 310 
June 30 154% 146% 150 142% 310 310 
July 155% 146% 150 142% a 310 310 
UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (0000's omitted) of date June and correspon 
date of a year ago: 
-—-Wheat— ———Corn—, - Oats lam Rye—- --Barle 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1 
3altimore 507 13 22 52 1 85 2 
3oston ‘ . 50 r 
Buffalo .. 180 61l 607 4,797 69 079 127 
(| GEE ee ee ie T a ‘ ‘ — 
Chicago ..... 1,228 804 2,16 228) «=6.1,112 l 
|. er ee i . . we as o* oe 
Co ee 94 541 ° 1,195 57 189 61 
DOCG WOFTM cececsucs 72 144 271 786 21 54 
Galveston 2,283 2,269 208 
Hutchinson 5,815 1, 6 as : ; ‘ 
Indianapolis .......... 113 1 743 100 : 59 63 § 
Kansas City 7,697 7,§ 1,054 58 25 169 148 7 4 
Milwaukee ........... 05 2,2 166 142 2 P 396 2, 8 £ 
Minneapolis 515 1 31 647 ; 967 2,791 1,485 F 
ew. CID os eeenes 818 1 15 26 oi 20 x 
ae, ree 260 f 17 3 64 1 ; BS 
SN Aveuuvscdae vier 1,397 1,374 79 20 7 81 108 
EEG 5 6 B0.6:64-0 + v.60 08 t 614 as ‘< > 51 7 
Philadelphia ......... 884 140 121 25 95 100 « 
OS Peers 124 508 796 873 247 29 23 53 94 8 be 
ee 2.6 66 66-00% 107 410 56 76 8 11 29 1 2 a 
ee 911 1,699 795 711 220 143 3 19 52 13 
i Soe 2,474 551 1 5 3 136 4 
DME én bekcvs eacewns 66 602 209 ‘ 
eee eee 60,266 77,524 10,827 10,496 9,429 7,043 6,569 20,368 12,397 6.445 
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Member: 
Salina Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Grain Exchange 


Grain & Feed Dealers Nat’l Assn. 
Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


Figures used in map taken from a 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Ass’n. 
map with data furnished by U.S.D.A. 
and Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture, June 23, 1944. 


MILLING WHEAT MAP 


This map indicates the percentage of wheat of good, 
acceptable varieties raised in the portion of Kan- 
sas where Eberhardt & Simpson originates wheat. 
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This proves that our territory grows the approved 
varieties. Milling and baking tests substantiate this. 
We haye no terminal elevator. All the wheat we sell 


is strictly country run virgin wheat. We sell on Kansas 
Official Grades and Destination Good Mill Weights. 


@ Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co. originates its wheat 
from the area indicated above. Black dots indicate loca- 
tion of our own country elevators. Percentage shown 
in the counties is the amount of good, acceptable milling 
and baking wheats indicated in a government survey 
reported June 23, 1944. Very little change has been 


made since that date. 


BUY VIRGIN WHEAT DIRECT FROM THE 


COUNTRY ON YOUR OWN WEIGHTS 











mn | Arcmer-Dar \N NIELS~MIDEAND Company ‘ON THE JOB 


Savi J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 












MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MC. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 





eapolis 








| STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


RLE 
>» ylis 
a ‘HICAGO, ILL 


A 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Se 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 


PRODUOTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


[IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


of the Phone—Wire—or Write 
ons 


rs Transit 





HEAT 


NG 
(DURUM 












DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL Grains.-- Also.--@ 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS GRAIN CO. And all Market eteeds, field seeds 
Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS Gunnin Lapenane sue complete wage 


and hybrid corn. 


and FIELD SEEDS 








KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 














«T)| A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


a Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
| on and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








— 












Main Offices: jAinstapotie. 
COAST- TO- COAST GRAIN SERVICE 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 





P | SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL Ad CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 





PESTER ERT 




















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat ||; 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 














THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR" MONTREAL, CANADA 






























July 
































CILVI 


Wakers of 


CANADA'S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 












a 
















WHEAr- 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


| PURITY - THREE STARS 
ICANADA CREAM + STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


C.N.R. Photo 
THE PROVINCE 
OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


In these historic parliament buildings 
efforts to unionize the Maritime Pro- 
vinces eventually resulted in a greater 
union, the Dominion of Canada. 

Although the smallest of Canada’s 
provinces, scenic Prince Edward Island 
is the most densely populated. Deep 
inlets and tidal streams, a source of ever- 
lasting delight to tourists, teem with fish 
and lobsters. An open, sandy loam is 
fertile, yielding annually crops of oats, 
potatoes, turnips and other staple pro- 
duce. Silver fox farms send fine pelts to 
the United States, Europe and the rest of 
Canada. Prince Edward Island’s fac- 
tories produce many of the daily necessi- 
ties of the people of the province. 

Though small in size, Prince Edward 
Island’s contribution to Canada’s past 
has been great. The future of this island 
province is bright. 





FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
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Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 


“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 











Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


Established 1909 
GRAIN, FLOUR and FEED DEALERS 
Head Office: WINNIPEG 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


Branches: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, 


“SILVERKING”’ 


e Address: ‘‘WoLMacs” 


“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA meee oy Ot 


























CANADA’S rales FLOUR EXPORTERS 
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Head ‘ Cable 


Address— 
‘‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 
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PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 








TORONTO VANCOUVER 


TORONTO, ONTARIO PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 











SPILLERS LIMITED 
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Mullers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


@ 
Oables: 
“Milligroup” 


London 














Since 1857 
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WINNIPEG 


Cable Address: 


rain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


* CANADA 





“JAMESRICH” Sere te 











Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto 


Canada 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


“All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
™ 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 

F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 

Canadian Agents 

Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & COX, INC., 


American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 
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Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68% King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 








Canadians Think Monetary Exchange 


Rates Should Be Adjusted, Stabilized 


Toronto, Ont.—Now that strictly 
war considerations no longer rule the 
monetary exchange rates between 
Canada, the United States and Great 
Britain, there is a good deal of dis- 
cussion in all three countries as to 
the rates of exchange presently in 
effect for Canadian dollars in the 
other two countries. The current basic 
premium on United States dollars 
in Canada is 9.09c-9.91e and the price 
for sterling $4.43-4.47. These rates 
have been in effect ever since war 


policies compelled control. They 
have not always represented real 
values nor do they now. However 


that may be, it is convenient for the 
governments concerned to carry out 
their war obligations to each other 
on a known and non-variable level. 

Within recent months it has been 
quite commonly believed in monetary 
circles within Canada that, if free 
to fluctuate, the Canadian dollar 
would rise in relation to its name- 
sake across the line. In one form 
or another a lot of American money 
and credit has been accumulating in 
Canada and there is good reason 
for belief that the pace will increase. 
Canadian industries and natural re- 
sources have always had a strong 
investment appeal to Americans and 
more so now than ever. Sentiment 
may have something to do with this 
but hard-headed business consider- 
ations, are much the stronger reason. 

In this connection it is always well 
for both countries to remember that 
the pioneering instinct is still strong 
in a great many Americans, especial- 
ly those who come of the old stock. 
Opportunities to satisfy that urge are 
not now plentiful in their own coun- 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Cherokee, 
Okla., a small 2,500 population town 
in Oklahoma’s northern wheat belt, 
is getting a reputation for an enter- 
prising town. Within the past year 
there has been established in Cher- 

okee the “Rotobug,” a 

wheat blower factory 
Not an with 25 persons em- 

ployed. Owners of the 
Insect plant, which has dis- 
tributed its products 
from northern Nebraska to western 
Texas and from Colorado to western 
Missouri, are Ralph Culley and E. G. 
Tidwell. Mr. Culley formerly was 
state agent for a feed grinder. Mr. 
Tidwell was a wheat belt machinist. 
The “Rotobug” loads wheat on or off 
trucks, in or out of grain bins or off 
the ground, twice as fast as a man 
can scoop the grain, and with con- 
siderably more ease. Civic-minded 
Cherokee turned some county build- 
ings over to the firm for the dura- 
tion, or until materials for building 
will be available. 








try so they scan the Canadian scene 
for possibilities of profitable invest- 
ment adventure. This accounts in 
part for the presence of so many 
American dollars in Canada now. 

It is rather unfortunate in some 
ways that when establishing her 
present currency system Canada 
should have chosen the word “dollar” 
to designate her money unit. Almost 
any other name would have been 
better. The psychology of this mat- 
ter is that in actual daily intercourse 
everybody expects both these dollars 
to be one and the same in purchasing 
value. They usually are, but not al- 
ways. Hence current discussions as 
to their possible return to parity 
with each other. 

What the outcome in exchange 
values of British, American and Ca- 
nadian currencies may ultimately be 
no one can now foresee but the 
sound common sense and economic 
instincts of the three peoples afford 
every assurance that the results will 
be beneficial to all——aA. H. B. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MEXICAN WHEAT OUTTURN 
12% LESS THAN AVERAGE 


Washington, D. C.—Preliminary 
estimates of the 1945 wheat produc- 
tion in Mexico, as published recently 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, place 
the outturn at 14,200,000 bus. At 
that figure the crop now being har- 
vested would be only slightly below 
the 1944 production, though it is 
about 12% less than the average 
production during the five years end- 
ed in 1943. 

The decrease in the crop is at- 
tributed mainly to reduced seedings, 
which were reported at 1,200,000 
acres, as compared with the average 
of 1,400,000 acres for the five-year 
period. This year’s wheat acreage 
compares with approximately 1,400,- 
000 reported under wheat in 1944 

Final revised estimates released 
recently show a small gain over the 
previous estimate for the 1942 pro- 
duction and a considerable decrease 
in the 1943 harvest, compared with 
earlier reports. On the basis of the 
reduction in the 1943 crop, the yield 
per acre for that year was the small- 
est reported since 1937. 

The food agency of the country, 
the Nacional Distribuidora y Regu- 
ladora, S.A., on May 19 announced 
support prices for wheat of the cur- 
rent crop. Free markets are to be 
maintained and announced prices are 
set for only the part of the crop 
sold to Distribuidora. Guaranteed 
prices are 320 pesos per metric ton 
(about $1.79 bu) for top grades of 
hard and semi-hard wheat; 310 pesos 
($1.74) for soft wheat, and 300 pesos 
($1.68) for common wheat. The 
prices guaranteed are above support 
levels of previous years and are said 
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to be generally satisfactory to grow- 
ers. The higher price is intended to 
stimulate production within the coun- 
try, which at present produces only 
about 50% of its requirements. 


MEXICO—WHEAT ACREAGE AND 
PRODUCTION, 1939-1945 
Year of Yield Pro- 
irvest Acreage per acre duction 
1,000 
acres bus 
$030 saeu tows 1,392 1.3 
1940 scececcons 1,484 11.5 
8941 Fa.080 00 6 e0 1,440 5 
1 1,483 12.1 
6besese 1,259 10.6 
rage 1,412 11 16,023 
1944 sccvcccses 1,362 10.7 14,568 
W4ST vv ccecces 1,231 11.5 14,168 


m official sources. *Revised estimates. 


reliminary forecast. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SMALLER RYE STOCKS SEEN 
\S PRICE SUPPORT FACTOR 


ank H. Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, 
W in commenting on the rye sup- 
ply situation, calls attention to the 
fact that the 1945 supply of the dark 
cereal is expected to total 40,084,000 
bus, as compared with 53,449,000 bus 
in 1944. 

he 1945 supply consists of 7,849,- 
000 bus in the visible supply, 4,112,- 
000 bus farm reserves and a pros- 
pective new crop of 28,123,000 bus, 
based on the June official estimate. 
In 1944, the figures were 21,194,000 
bus, 6,383,000 bus and 25,872,000 bus, 
respectively. 

e prices have advanced sharply 
and may hold firm to higher until 
present low rye stocks are increased 
by receipts of new crop rye, which 
ld be moving to market in vol- 
ume early in August, the Blodgett 








sh 


company states. Higher prices will 
curtail the use of rye grain for feed, 
but this demand may be replaced 


during the coming crop year through 
increased export sales and govern- 
ment relief purchases. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
REORGANIZATION VOTED 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Reorganization 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade 
has been voted by stockholders of 
the corporation. The reorganization, 
which. will be put into effect as soon 
as it is approved in court, will dis- 
solve the board’s mortuary fund and 
permit non-members as well as mem- 
bers to own board stock. It was de- 
cided to dissolve the mortuary fund 
by dividing it in order to stop the 
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practice of assessing members upon 
the death of each member for the 
benefit of the deceased’s family. It 
was pointed out that high assess- 
ments have caused a loss in member- 
ship since 1940 and that the aver- 
age of the present membership is 
59 years. Such a high average age 
has increased the number of death 
assessments. The reorganization does 
not affect milling services and the 
grain exchange. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR FOR PUERTO RICO 
CONTINUES ON WFA LIST 


Washington, D. C.—Flour still re- 
mains on the list of commodities 
which the War Food Administration 
will buy for Puerto Rico, despite the 
recent relaxation of shipping controls 
1o that point and the Virgin Islands 
by the Department of the Interior. 

B. W. Thoron, director of the di- 
vision of territories and island pos- 
sessions, Department of the Interior, 
said that under present procedure, 
monthly assignments of vessels for 
Puerto Rican and Virgin Islands serv- 
ice are made by WSA to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, which certifies 
all commercial and WF A cargo loaded 
on such vessels to the respective 
steamship companies. 

After July 1, shippers will book 
their cargo for Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands direct with the vari- 
ous steamship companies. WSA will 
arrange to give priority for steam- 
ship space to governmentally pro- 
cured foodstuffs shipped by WFA. 
Commercial shipments of the basic 
foods that are still being procured 
by WFA until the supply situation 
eases will not be forwarded. These 
include corn meal and wheat flour, 
except small family-size packages and 
whole and cracked corn. 

This suspension of cargo controls 
is completely dependent on the con- 
tinuance of adequate shipping space 
to the islands and may be reinstated 
if a short shipping situation should 
develop that would make such action 
necessary, Mr. Thoron said. 











SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 
Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 
529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER » CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
* ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 
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Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—In preparation 
for postwar operations, to be high- 
lighted by re-entry into several mar- 
kets from which it was forced to 
retire because of heavy wartime 
sales to the government, the J. B. 
Carr Biscuit Co. has announced an 
expansion program involving plant 
extensions in the East and South, 
the construction of a modern bakery 
in St. Louis, Mo., and the develop- 
ment of new package designs for its 
entire cooky and cracker line. 

Additions to baking plants and fur- 
ther streamlining and modernization 
of equipment have been scheduled, 
said J. B. Carr, president, at proper- 
ties in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and Green- 
wood, S. C. To that end, land ad- 
jacent to the Wilkes-Barre and 
Greenwood plants has_ been _ pur- 
chased. In addition, two buildings 
near the Wilkes-Barre unit have 
been acquired and remodeled to suit 
the company’s needs for added facili- 
ties in that location. 


New St. Louis Plant 

As previously announced, a four- 
acre plot on one of the principal 
thoroughfares in the outskirts of St. 
Louis has been purchased and plans 
completed for the construction of a 
new bakery, as soon as wartime re- 
strictions permit. Pending construc- 
tion, the company has established a 
temporary warehouse and sales office 
in the Missouri city to serve that 
area. 

“This program,” Mr. Carr ex- 
plained, “represents the first major 
expansion to be undertaken by the 
company since 1938. By this means, 
we expect to enter the postwar pe- 
riod with ample facilities to resupply 
long neglected domestic markets and 
maintain full employment. 

After 15 years as a leading spe- 
cialist in the baking of bulk crack- 
ers and cookies for sale to 5-and-10 
chains, grocery chains and wholesale 
grocers, the company just prior to 
the war began to switch production 
to brand-name, quality packaged 
goods. This switch is continuing, Mr. 
Carr said, and its pace should be 
accelerated by the expansion pro- 





Carr Biscuit Co. Planning Bakery 
Expansion and Packaging Changes 
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gram and eventual improvement in 
the manpower situation. 


New Packages 

New, attractive packages, Mr. Carr 
declared, have been designed for 
three leading products of the com- 
pany —graham_ crackers, _ enrichei 
saltine crackers and English-type 
sweet biscuits—and these should he 
ready for the market some time nex{ 
month. New package designs for 
other quality products, he added, are 
scheduled for early next year. 


Management Changes 

To support the company’s program 
of basic changes in production and 
selling policy, several additions have 
been made to the management. W. 
J. Madison, formerly assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Long Island Cit 
N. Y., plant of the Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co., became manager of the Carr 
plant at Wilkes-Barre, succeeding R, 
L. Smith, who has been named gen- 
eral production manager. Ira (©, 
Garter, manager at Peoria, has been 
transferred to the Greenwood plant 
where he is acting in a similar c 
pacity, while H. E. Hoffman, forms 
ly a superintendent and plant man- 
ager for the National Biscuit C 
has taken charge at Peoria. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
REPORT ON WRAPPING 
Vancouver, B. C.—If local citizens 
want all unwrapped bread bann 
from city stores they must be pr 
pared to pay 1%c more per lo 
This was the report of the spec 
committee of the city council nam: 
to investigate the demand by thi 
Trades and Labor Council that al 
bread sold in the city be wrapp 
The committee told the council tha 
in investigating the matter the city 
health officer emphasized the extr: 
cost would work a hardship on larg 
families in the low income grou; 
While it was made plain by the com- 
mittee that the city had the power 
to order bakers to wrap their pro 
uct in waxed paper, the social servic 
angle loomed large. The committee 
was instructed to continue its inves- 
tigation and try to work out some 

arrangement with bakers. 
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QUALITY 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


MAINTAINED 
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Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 


SINCE 1887 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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5 LU is only nine inches wide.” 
. . eo $o¢¢ ; : 
# axe,‘ Friend (pointing).—That girl is \ ) isconsin Rye Flour 
a grace personified. We Specialize in Dark Varieties 
e PROMPT “+. ACCURATE Traveler (absent-mindedly).—What r 
4 LABORATORY SERVICE did you say her last name is? Frank JAEGER MILLING Co. 
4 DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
4 $¢¢ BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. mar 
Ey “Hey, you,” said the motor cop as 
Es — he pulled out his book and pencil, 
ES Serving the Metropolitan B “don’t you know this is a one-wa illi ‘ 
é ering the Metropotiten Buyers A y rand Trouble? | | Te Wameze Milling Co 
& street? n ° WAMEGO, KANSAS 
: HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED “What if it is?” expostulated the . nf 
eS NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS co. victim. “T’m only going one way, Maybe We can help you. For half Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
re CLIFTON, N. J. ain’t I?” a century The Northwestern Miller HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
‘ Kenown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service ¢$¢?¢ has maintained a list of flour trade- CONNECTIONS DESIRED 
Only 11 Miles from New York City marks used in the United States and 
nl The circus owner was hiring a new Canada. The file is available for the 
® « lion tamer. use of readers of this journal. Ask ieee 
Fort Morgan Mills Circus Owner.—Now all you have | us—we'll gladly thumb through the Evans Milling Co. 
PEG Famil d Bak Fl to do is step in that cage and let cards for you. INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
amily an akery Friour the lions know you're not afraid of , Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
Milled only from the very choicest them. The Rorthwestern Miller WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
——— Colorado highland wheats j — ’t do that. I i Minneapolis, Minn. P 
—— =+ : Applicant.—I couldn’t do _ 118 South Sixth St. polis, Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
- L_ ver MOneAn shi COLORABO couldn’t be so deceitful! 
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lta. Correct flour enrichment 
pews 48 : 
- >. / depends on the concentrate itself, 
; ‘ : 
i ¢ oN proper methods of application and 
ae dependable equipment; N-A's 3- 
: Way Service meets these require- 
ments with: 
oo 1. N-RICHMENT-A*, with its 
. 10% safety factor 
+ 2. N-A Technical Field Service 
tion 3. N-A Enrichment Feeders 
This type has ferrum reductum as its Just call your local W&T Represen- 
mee source of iron, and when fed at the rate i o i 
cg of % oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. tative to “check your enrichment 
ees of flour, there is practically no ash addi- troubles” with N-A's 3-Way Service. 
“ tion from the concentrate. 
ie be i cr 4 “Registered Trade Mark 
se . } This type is the same as Type 4 except 
10 that it is compounded to be fed at the 
ieee ; 1 z if 
a see WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. NC., 1 AGENTS FOR 
ean, 20s 4 
ove! 3 3 é : : be I, SE Saray 
i St at E il * : ic 
vee Oe This type has sodium iron pyrophos- - i” ad J . < Pest 
i. 2 ; phate as its source of iron and is com- yeah SNM 
+ 3 Ee pounded to be fed at the rate of % oz. 
"28, 4 of N-RICHMENT.-A to 100 lbs. of flour. BELLEVILLE9 e@ NEW JERSEY 


a... 95 NA-117 Represented in Principal Cities 








4,588,000 REJECTIONS 


One man has been rejected for 
every 2.35 accepted under Selective 
Service as of January 1, 1945 


It’s a tragic commentary on the 
state of the nation’s health and 
fitness that while 10,753,000 men 
were being inducted into the 
armed forces an army almost half 
as large was placed on the side- 
lines . unfit. 

What’s even more tragic is the 
fact that many of the defects 
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which caused these turndowns, 
authorities agree, could have been 
prevented. 

For example, there is agree- 
ment that the percentage of 
physical rejections caused directly 
or indirectly by improper diets is 
high enough to make the need for 
better nutrition in America clearly 
evident. 

Here at General Mills we have 
begun working (with the advice 
of a committee of educators) to 
develop materials which we hope 
will be helpful in teaching good 


nutrition to school children. 
These materials will be based 
on the latest authoritative infor- 
mation, and will be thoroughly 
tested in the months to come with 
the cooperation of a number of 
rural, suburban and city schools. 
Progress of this work will be 
reported to you on these pages. 
We invite your comments and 


suggestions. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


Se see EE 
ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


i < 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 


Saree 
Piet mes oe ee 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
.. natural whole-grain or 

enriched gr restored. Three 

or more servings a day. 





MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...ordried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week 


permit. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE .. 


spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 


. use for 


tn addition. all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 


One of a Series of ads ap, 


pearing 


in educational, medical and health 


magazines 
General Mills nutrition 


which reports on the 
Program and 


PS to establish grain Product foods 


in their Proper place in the diet. 








